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Pernars some of our younger readers may not 
have known of Beau Brummell. He was some- 
times called King of the Dandies, and had almost 
supreme sway over the ¢on in England. 

As an instance of his impudence, it is related 
that dining one day with the Prince of Wales, he 
said to his Royal host—*‘‘ George, will you touch 
the bell’? The Prince rang, and when the ser- 
vant entered, said, ‘‘ Mr. Brummell’s carriage !”’ 
This produced a rupture, and Brummell afterwards 
declared that he had a great mind to bring the old 
king into fashion, out of revenge. 

Riding with a friend, the Prince met them, and 
without speaking to Brummell, stopped to talk 
with his companion. Brummell looked at him 
through his eye-glass, and, as he rode away, asked 
his companion, so as to be heard by the Prince, 
‘* Who is our fat friend?”’ 


The next article is on a more useful subject— 
the discovery of an immense mine of a new ma- 
nure, which is attracting much attention in Eng- 
land. ‘ 


Our young readers will be much interested in 
‘* Submarine Researches,’’—from which they will 
learn that the different depths of the sea, like the 
various heights of mountains, have their appro- 
priate growth of vegetable, and even of animal life. 


In France, much attention is turned to Rail- 
ways; we shall show in our next number, the 
probable success of the Atmospheric Railway, 
which will extend the benefits of these roads to 
countries otherwise inaccessible to them, and 
greatly diminish the cost and increase the advan- 
tages in all countries. The rumor of the intention 
of England and France to divide St. Domingo be- 
tween them, we copy from a letter of the Paris 
correspondent of the National Intelligencer, (Mr. 
Walsh.) It is not improbable. 


The Polka Dance is as much the rage in Eng- 
land, as the Waltz was on its introduction there. 


Flames in Volcanoes, is so attractive a title, that 
we need not recommend it to our young friends. 
It is appropriately followed by the Nemesis in 
China. 


Brougham Vindicated, is a favorable specimen 
of the tart spite, and epigrammatic style, of the 
Examiner. His lordship had a quarrel with the 
Examiner, and threatened to have the editor sent 
to prison for a contempt. 


On Meeting Deceased People, is a melancholy 
article ; and the truth of it will be acknowledged 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


by many, as regards others; and by some, as it 
relates to themselves. 


The long article on Earl St. Vincent, need 
hardly be recommended to our young friends. 
The Sea and an Admiral are subjects which 
always attract them. 


We shall often turn back to the old writers, of 
whom we give several specimens in this number. 


Some of our readers may look in vain for the 
continuation of Our Family. It will be two or 
three weeks before we can receive any more of it. 


The necessity of putting the Living Age early 
to press, in order that it may reach distant sub- 
scribers about the day of its date—and in order that 
it may be well printed, and dried, and pressed— 
will always make our news a little later than if we 
hurried it smoking from the press. While we are 
finishing this number, we hear that the Steamer 
which left England on 19th May, has been tele- 
graphed. We shall have her news in our next. 





Cuinese Smoxers.—358 and 359, are speci- 
mens of pipes for tobacco and opium, the smoking 
of which produces a frightful prostration of the 
intellect, and may be compared to the pernicious 
custom in this country of reading Parliamentary 
Debates—a habit that has diminished greatly with 
the advance of education. Captain Davis gives a 
graphic description of an opium-smoker, which 
would apply equally well to the case of a reader 
of the reports of the speeches sometimes spoken 
in the House of Commons. “ He lies languid, 
with an idiotic smile on his countenance, too much 
under the influence of the drug, (such as his wife's 
handing him a cup of tea at his breakfast,) to care 
much for passing events.’’—Punch’s Guide to the 
Chinese Exhibition. 





Inp1an. Oxen.—Five of these extraordinary 
beasts, bred by Lord Combermere, have just ar- 
rived in London by the Birmingham Railway. _Itis 
stated by competent judges that they are the finest 
both in quality and form that have as yet been seen 
in this country. They have been consigned to her 
Majesty’s purveyor, Mr. Giblett, of Bond-street. 





AcricuLturaL Cottece.—Measures are to be 
taken for the immediate establishment of the agri- 
eultural college in Wiltshire, for which purpose a 
public meeting of the friends and supporters of the 

roposed plan has been called for Monday next. 
Earl Bathurst has consented to preside on the 
occasion.—Standard. 
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THE LIFE OF GEORGE BRUMMELL, ESQ. 


From the Examiner. 
The Life of George Brummell, Esq., commonly call- 
ed Beau Brummell. By Captain Jesse. Two 
vols. Saunders and Otley. 


Cui bono? Why on earth was such a subject 
selected for two large octavo volumes? We sus- 
pect that Captain Jesse has greatly overrated the 
attraction of his hero. 

We never could find that Brummell’s usefulness 
went beyond the invention of the starched neck- 
cloth ; or that his genius amounted to more than 
an appalling impudence. It is clear that these two 
things made him the rage. The impudence was a 
thing sui generis, and inimitable : a man who took 
down one of his sayings, to the very letter, would 
miss the whole effect in repeating it, for want of 
his slow, deliberate, exquisite way. ‘The starched 
neckcloth was in some cases achievable; and we 
believe, though the unsuccessful efforts of one 
aspirant certainly ended in suicide, that a great 
many people were thought to have succeeded in it. 
It was clear from the first that the Prince of 
Wales never could : his neck forbade the supposi- 
tion: but unattainable neckcloths may have added 
in this quarter to Brummell’s influence. He dress- 
ed admirably in other respects: not at all like a 
beau. The ars celare artem was brought to perfec- 
tion in the color and make of his clothes. It was 
his maxim that a man should never be remarked 
for what he wore, and he was an instance of that 
exquisite propriety. 

With this knowledge of Brummell, we opened 
Capt. Jesse’s ponderous volumes. We felt how 
flat these things must look upon paper, and were 
doomed to no disappointment. Capt. Jesse hardly 
seems aware of it. He fights up gallantly against 
all his disadvantages, but it was not in the nature 
of things that he should master one of them. The 
life of Brummell should have been written in some 
fifty pages, by one of his companions, and issued 
for the use of what is called the fashionable world, 
and no other: there is no earthly meaning or 
moral in it for any other class. Rational people 
do not need to be told, that if a man lives for mere 
sensual sein he had better die when the 
means of gratification are over; that if he gam- 
bles, he incurs the chance of losing ; that if he can- 
not pay, he must run; that to a fashionable man in 
this condition, a fashionable friend is a rotten reed ; 
and that the farce must tragically end in beggary, 
misery, and starvation. We see no point for sym- 
pathy, in any part of Brummell’s career. There 
is but a revolting selfishness from beginning to 
end. We see nothing that could have raised him 
into a reputable memory, but the fact of having 
lived three centuries since, and pandered to Henry 
the Eighth instead of George the Fourth. He 
would have served as good a master, and instead 
of the Court disgrace which left him to die in a 
madhouse, his days might have closed respectably 
on a scaffold. 

His father’s career is accurately traced by Capt. 
Jesse. He was a protégé of the first Lord Liver- 
pool and for fifteen years Lord North’s private 
secretary. Eaton, Oxford, a cornetcy in the tenth 
huzzars, and twenty-five thousand pounds, were 
his youngest son’s introduction to the world. At 
eighteen George Brummell was a captain, and at 
twenty had left the army. His London career, as 
chief of the dandies, lasted eighteen years. He 
was but thirty-eight when he fled to Calais in 1816. 

Before we follow him there, some anecdotes of 
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his impudence will amuse the reader. With a 
few of them he may already be familiar. 


“Dining at a gentleman’s house in Hampshire, 
where the champagne was very far from being good, 
he waited for a pause in the conversation, and tnen 
condemned it by raising his glass, and saying loud 
enough to be heard by every one at the table, ‘John, 
give me some more of that cider.’ ” 


“His valet was coming down stairs one day wich 
a quantity of tumbled neckcloths under his arm, ana 
being interrogated on the subject, solemnly replied, 
‘Oh, they are our failures.’” 


« «Brummell, you were not here yesterday,’ said 
one of his club friends; ‘where did you dine ?’— 
‘Dine! why with a person of the name of R——s. I 
believe he wishes me to notice him, hence the din- 
ner ; but, to give him his due, he desired that I would 
make up the party myself, so I asked Alvanley, 
Mills, Pierrepoint, and a few others, and I assure 
you, the affair turned out quite unique; there was 
every delicacy in, or out of season; the Sillery was 
perfect, and not a wish remained ungratified ; but, 
my dear fellow, conceive my astonishment when I 
tell you, that Mr. R——s had the assurance to sit 
down, and dine with us.’ ” 


“An acquaintance having, in a morning call, 
bored him dreadfully about some tour he made in the 
North of England, inquired with great pertinacity of 
his impatient listener which of the lakes he preferred ? 
when Brummell, quite tired of the man’s tedious 
raptures, turned his head imploringly towards his 
valet, who was arranging something in the room, 
and said, ‘Robinson.’—‘ Sir.,—‘ Which of the lakes 
do I admire ?’—‘ Windermere, sir,’ replied that dis- 
tinguished individual. ‘Ah, yes,—Windermere,’ re- 
peated Brummell, ‘so it is—Windermere.’ A lady 
at dinner, observing that he did not take any vege- 
tables, asked him whether such was his general 
habit, and if he never ate any? He replied, ‘Yes, 
madam, I once eat a pea.’ ” 

“One day a friend, meeting him limping in Bond 
street, asked him what was the matter? He replied, 
he had hurt his leg, and the worst of it was, ‘it was 
his favorite leg.’ Having been asked by a sympa- 
thising friend how he happened to get such a severe 


‘cold? His reply was, ‘ Why, do you know, I left my 


carriage yesterday evening, on my way to town from 
the Pavilion, and the infidel of a landlord put me 
into a room with a damp stranger.’ ” 


‘On being asked by one of his acquaintance, dur- 
ing a very unseasonable summer, if he had ever seen 
such a one? He replied, ‘ Yes, last winter.’ Having 
fancied himself invited to some one’s country seat, 
and being given to understand, after one night’s 
lodging, that he was in error, he told an unconscious 
friend in town, who asked him what sort of a place 
it was? ‘That it was an exceedingly good house 
for stopping one night in.’ ” 


“On the night that he left London, the Beau was 
seen as usual at the Opera, but he left early, and, 
without returning to his lodgings, stepped into a 
chaise which had been procured for him by a noble 
friend, and met his own carriage a short distance 
from town. Travelling all night as fast as four post- 
horses and liberal donations could enable him, the 
morning of the 17th dawned on him at Dover, and 
immediately on his arrival there, he hired a small 
vessel, put his carriage on board, and was landed in 
a few hours on the other side. By this time, the 
West End had awoke and missed him, particularly 
his tradesmen.” 


This last little trick was copied from Bolingbroke 


—a much greater fop. Our last specimen of this kind 
of anecdote is the most exquisite of all. Its date 
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is nearly fourteen years after his banishment, 
which adds to the humor of the thing: 


“Tt was while promenading one day on the pier, 
and not long before he left Calais, that an old asso- 
ciate of his, who had just arrived by the packet from 
England, met him unexpectedly in the street, and 
cordially shaking hands with him, said, ‘My dear 
Brummell, | am so glad to see you, for we had heard 
in England that you were dead ; the report, I assure 
you, was in very general circulation when I left.’— 
‘Mere stock-jobbing, my good fellow, mere stock- 
jobbing,’ was the Beau’s reply.” 

Even in his ashes lived his wonted impudence. 
Nothing could quench it. His mode of life was 
pretty much the same for twelve or fourteen years 
at Calais, as it had been in London, (difference of 

lace excepted!) though how he managed it, 
living on charity as he must have done, is difficult 
to divine. He denied himself no comfort, but was 
always whining and complaining : the last, indeed, 
was an addition to his luxuries. After a good din- 
ner from Dessin’s, a bottle of Dorchester ale, a 
liqueur glass of brandy, and a bottle of Bordeaux, 
he would write to Lord Sefton that he was lying 
on straw, and grinning through the bars of a gaol ; 
eating bran bread, my good fellow, eating bran 
bread.’’ If he could have known how soon he 
would in sober sadness grin through real bars, and 
lie on veritable straw, it might have made even him 
serious. 

The Whigs gave him the consulate of Caen in 
Normandy in 1830. It was worth 400/. a-year, 
but he had to assign an annuity of 320/. to his 
Calais creditors before he could have that place, 
and to content hiinself with the fiction of support- 
ing his consulate on 80/. a-year. Of course he 
was soon enormously in debt: cheating and starv- 
ing his washerwoman first, as he had done at 
Calais, for starcu continued to be his prime ne- 
cessity. If anything could add to the repulsive 
picture of the man at this time, it would be the 
doleful Della Cruscan letters he writes to young 
ladies, here printed by Capt. Jesse as worthy of 
preservation. He soon loses his consulate and is 
carried off to prison ; and it will depend altogether 
on temperament whether the reader laughs or 
cries over his piercing shrieks from between his 
prison bars, that the pigeon they give him for din- 
ner is a skeleton, that the mutton-chops which 
support it are not larger than half-a-crown, that 
the biscuits are like a bad halfpenny, that he has but 
six potatoes, and that the cherries sent him for 
dessert are positively unripe. 

So the man continues to the last. In paralysis, 
imprisonment, and the apparent neighborhood of 
death, his chief anxiety is to get back to his five 
sous’ whist, and his greatest horror to seal a note 
with a wafer. Charitable supplies from England 
set him at liberty again, and on certain conditions 
there is reasonable prospects of charitable support 
for the rest of his days: but his spirit of self-sacri- 
fice is quite exhausted when he has brought him- 
self down to one complete change of lirien daily. 
He cannot find it in his heart to renounce his prim- 
rose gloves, his Eau de Cologne, oil for his wigs, 
patent blacking for his boots, or an occasional cast 
of gambling in a lottery. For these luxuries he 
again runs into debt. 

But we have now to note the end. In the win- 
ter of 1836 Brummell suddenly appeared in a black 
cravat. Starch and cambric made him, and 


their absence denoted his ruin. His wits had+ 


begun to fail. In 1837 he was an idiot. His 
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cleanliness, and fastidious appetite, were replaced 
by—what Capt. Jesse should hardly have told. 

blubber of the Esquimaux, the style of one 
of Swift’s Houhynhyms, may stand for these revolt- 
ing details of the voracity and filth of Brummell. 
He died in the madhouse of Bon Sauveur in 1840. 


BRUMMELL’S LAST PARTIES. 

“On certain nights some strange fancy would 
seize him, that it was necessary he should give a 
party, and he accordingly invited many of the dis- 
tinguished Ss with whom he had been intimate 
in former days, though some of them were already 
numbered with the dead. 

“On these gala evenings, he desired his attendant 
to arrange his apartment, set out a whist-table, and 
light the dougies, (he burnt only tallow at the time,) 
and at eight o’clock this man, to whom he had alrea- 
dy given his instructions, opened wide the door of his 
sitting-room, and announced the ‘ Duchess of Devon- 
shire.’ At the sound of her Grace’s well-remember- 
ed name, the Beau, instantly rising from his chair, 
would advance towards the door, and greet the cold 
air from the staircase, as if it had been the beautiful 
Georgiana herself. If the dust of that fair creature 
could have stood reanimate in all her loveliness be- 
fore him, she would not have thought his bow less 
graceful than it had been thirty-five years before ; 
for, despite poor Brummell’s mean habiliments and 
uncleanly person, the supposed visitor was received 
with all 4 former courtly ease of manner, and the 
earnestness that the pleasure of such an honor might 
be supposed to excite. ‘Ah! my dear Duchess,’ 
faltered the Beau, ‘how rejoiced I am to see you ; so 
very amiable of you at this short notice! Pray bary 
yourself in this arm-chair; do you know it was a 
gift to me from the Duchess of York, who was a very 
kind friend of mine ; but, poor thing, you know, she 
is now no more.’ Here the eyes of the old man 
would fill with the tears of idiotcy, and, sinking into 
the fauteuil himself, he would sit for some time look- 
ing vacantly at the fire, until Lord Alvanley, Wor- 
cester, or any other old friend he chose to name, was 
announced, when he again rose to receive them, and 
went through a similar pantomime. At ten his 
attendant announced the carriages,—and this farce 
was at an end.” 


ERUMMELL’S LAST PUBLIC APPEARANCE. 
(In a letter from the Vice-Consul Armstrong to an 
English Friend.) 

“T have deferred writing for some time, hoping to 
be able to inform you that I had succeeded in getting 
Mr. Brummell into one of the public institutions, but 
I am sorry to say that I have failed ; I have also tried 
to get him into a private house ; but no one will un- 
dertake the charge of him in his present state: in 
fact, it would be totally impossible for me to describe 
the dreadful situation he is in. For the last two 
months I have been obliged to pay a person to be 
with him night and day, and still we cannot keep 
him clean ; he now lies upon a straw mattress, which 
is changed every day. They will not keep him at 
the hotel, and what to do I know not : I should think 
that some of his old friends in England would be 
able to get him into some hospital, where he could be 
taken care of for the rest of his days. I beg and en- 
treat of you to get something done for him, for it is 
quite out of the question that he can remain where 
he is. The clergyman and physician here can bear 
testimony to the melancholy state of idiotcy he is in.” 

It would be unjust not to add that Capt. Jesse’s 
book has much amusing detail incidentally con- 
nected with the subject. Sketches of the beaus 
who preceded Brummell, and of the general socie- 
ty in which he flourished, are here and there hap- 
-pily done. There is much merit of this kind in 





the book 





























DISCOVERY OF AFRICAN GUANO. 


DISCOVERY OF AFRICAN GUANO, 


We are indebted to the Glasgow Herald for the 
following interesting account of the discovery of 
this valuable manure on the coast of Africa. The 
narrative presents a striking illustration of the 


enterprise of the British merchant, and which, in | 


this, as in numberless other instances, will doubt- 
less result in a great national benefit :— 
According to the observations of Capt. Farr, of 
the Ann, of Bristol, who had the honor of bring- 
ing last year the first cargo of African guano to 
Great Britain, the island of Ichaboe—in which the 
quality is of a superior kind—is situated in 26° 19° 
of south latitude, and 14° 50’ of east longitude, four 
days’ sail north of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
14 degrees south of the Portuguese settlement of 
Benguela. It is a small rocky islet, about two 
and a half miles from the mainland of Africa, on 
which, at a distance of half a dozen miles, is a 
native settlement, and from the inhabitants giving 
the name of Ichaboe to the island it has been re- 
tained by the same title in our own language. 
The manner in which the guano treasures on this 
coast were opened up to the enterprise of British 
merchants is both curious and interesting, and the 
following recital of it is, we believe, the correct 
one. An American trader having observed the 
interest which the importation of Peruvian guano 
was creating in Britain, was reminded of the cir- 
cumstance that he had seen large deposits of a 
similar substance on the coast of Africa, and he 
published a short narrative of his observations in 
an American journal. This account fell under the 
notice of an English captain, who transmitted it to 
his relatives in Liverpool, and by them an expe- 
dition of, we believe, five ships was fitted out in 
the close of 1842 for the purpose of being loaded 
with the African guano for the British market. 
The instructions, however, which were given to 
the masters must have been of an imperfect kind, 
for four of them returned without having suc- 
ceeded in the object of their search, and the fifth, 
viz., the Ann, was nearly in the same position, 
whea accident revealed the El Dorado which was 
destined to exert such a potent influence in ferti- 
lizing our soil. Captain Farr happened to be at 
Cape Town, and one morning stepped into a coffee- 
room for breakfast, and while partaking of his 
repast, entered into conversation with the master 
of an American whaler, to whom he explained the 
regret he felt at being likely to return to England 
without being able to fulfil the object of his 
mission. ‘The American stated that he had been 
on shore on some islands of the exact description 
which the other was in quest of; and gave Cap- 
tain Farr such information as enabled him to find 
out the island of Ichaboe, and take the first cargo 
from a deposit which may have been in the course 
of accumulation from the earliest ages in the 
world’s history. With this cargo he sailed for 
England, and having put in at a port on the coast 
of Ireland, in July, 1843, he there found instrue- 
tions awaiting him, which directed him to proceed 
to Dumfries and unload ; and he accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Carsethorn on the Solway, where the 
Ann was discharged, and the guano carried to 
Liverpool in lighters. Notwithstanding the se- 
crecy with which these proceedings were man- 
aged, some hints respecting them reached the ears 
of the firm of Alexander and John Downie, of this 
city, who dispatched their manager, Mr. Mon- 
crieff, with the view of obtaining such information 
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as would open up the African guano stores more 
generally to British industry. A negotiation was 
accordingly begun at Dumfries, and terminated at 
Bristol, the result of which was that Captain Farr 
agreed to proceed again to Ichaboe, and at the 
same time point out the way to a fleet which was 
\dispatehed by Messrs. Downie, with sealed in- 
structions, in the autumn of last year. Already 
several of these ships have arrived in Scotland, 
while one of them has discharged a cargo in the 
West Indies, and the matter being no longer a 
secret, a number of vessels were, at the date of the 
last advices, loading at Ichaboe for various ports 
in Great Britain. Guano is also obtained at Angra 
Pequena, 40 miles south of Ichaboe, but it is not 
by any means held in such high favor as the pro- 
duct of the latter. At the time of Captain Farr’s 
first visit the island was covered with penguins, 
gannets, &c., but principally the former, in num- 
bers which altogether defied calculation. The 

seemed to have no acquaintance with, nor fear of, 
man, and, in fact, offered a resistance to his en- 
croachment on a domain which had been peculiarly 
their own for thousands of years. Since the crews 
of so many ships, however, were located at the 
island, the birds have almost entirely deserted their 
former territory, and retired to fulfil the purposes 
of their nature to more remote and inaccessible 
shores. The specimens of the penguin from Icha- 
boe which we have seen are about two feet in 
height, and as a great portion of their time is spent 
in the sea they are furnished with small flaps or 
paddles, instead of wings, which enable them to 
progress through the water with great velocity, 
though they are unable to fly. The female lays 
and sits upon one egg at a time, and a hole 
scratched in the deposit subserves all the purposes 
ofanest. In this way a succession of incubations 
go on for several months in the year, the young 
bird making its way to the sea as soon as it is able. 
It is the opinion of the seamen, that vast numbers 
of them never reach their destined home in the 
waters, but are crushed to death in their progress 
to it, by the dense battalions of birds which have 
almost to maintain a struggle for bare standing 
room ; and in this way the guano heaps are in- 
creased as well by the bodies of the birds as by 
their droppings. ‘The bodies of seals are also 
found on the surface of the guane deposits, which 
leads to the belief that they may have occasionally 
taken shelter there from a storm or hurricane, and 
having been overpowered by the potency of the 
ammoniacal vapor, have been unable to return to 
the water, and died where they lay. The guano 
which is brought to this country is found under a 
loose covering of decayed birds, recent dung, &c., 
and is so firmly imbedded that it requires to be dug 
out by the laborious operations of the pickaxe. 
When thus disengaged it is put into bags, and 
transferred by a sort of rope-ladder from the island 
to a boat, which lies at the outer edge of the surf, 
and from thence it is daily emptied into the hold 
of the vessel, which is anchored at a short dis- 
tance. ‘Ten men will lift about fifteen tons per 
day, but the operation is a very laborious one, and 
the sun is so powerful that few of the crews escape 
without having their faces and hands blistered so 
that the outer skin is peeled off. When Captain 
Farr left Ichaboe he estimated the guano deposit 
on that island alone to extend to one thousand feet 
in length, by five hundred in breadth, with an 
average depth of thirty-five feet, containing, per- 
|haps, from seven hundred thousand to eight hun- 
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dred thousand tons. It is evident, therefore, that 
this supply will soon be exhausted in fertilizing the 
soil of Gorat Britain and her dependencies, but it 
is to be hoped that vast stores of it yet exist 
which have hitherto never been distu by man. 
On this subject, we quote the following statement 
from the South African Commercial Advertiser, 
published at Rae own in January last :— 

**On the rocky headlands, or on the rocky and 
unmolested islands on the west coast, both within 
and beyond the boundary of this colony, where the! 
sea fowl from a vast expanse of open ocean come 
to breed, enormous masses of this manure have 
recently been discovered ; and it seems probable 
that all the way up the coast into the Gulf of 
Guinea, and beyond it, similar treasures await the 
agriculture of the world, by which means the sea 
will render back to the land much more matter 
fitted to form organized, that is, vegetable and 
animal substances, than the rivers carry down into 
their depths, or the fleets of the nations deposit in 
their course over its surface.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
* Drowned! drowned !’’—Hamier. 


One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gane to her death ! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing.— 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her, 
A}l that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful ; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve's family— 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 


Loop up her tresses 

Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 


Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother ? 





Had she a sister? 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other ? 


Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh! it was pitiful ! 
Near a whale city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 

Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river : 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery, 

Swift to be hurl’d— 

Any where, any where 

Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran,— 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


Take her + pan sg 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stitfen too rigidly, 
Decently,—kindly,— 
Smooth, and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly ! 


Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest.— 

one her ae meaty, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over i breast ! 


Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behavior, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to Saviour! 
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SUBMARINE RESEARCHES. 


On the Light thrown on Geology by Subma- 
rine Researches; being the substance of a 
Communication made to the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, Friday Evening, 
the 23d February, 1844. By Epwarp 
Forses, F.L.S., M.W.S., &c. Prof. Bot. 
King’s College, London. 


Asout the middle of the last century, certain 
Italian naturalists * sought to explain the arrange- 
ment and disposition of organic remains in the strata 
of their country, by an examination of the distribu- 
tion of living beings on the bed of the Adriatic Sea. 
They sought in the bed of the present sea for an 
explanation of the phenomena presented by the 
upheaved beds of former seas. The instrument, 
by means of which they conducted their researches, 
was the common oyster-dredge. The results they 
obtained bore importantly on Geology ; but since 
their time, little has been done in the same line of 
research,—the geologist has been fully occupied 
above water, and the naturalist has pursued his 
studies with far too little reference to their bearing 
on geological questions, and on the history: of ani- 
mals and plants in time. The dredge, when used, 
has been almost entirely restricted to the search 
after rare animals, by the more adventurous among 
zoologists. 

Convinced that inquiries of the kind referred to, 
if conducted with equal reference to all the natural 
history sciences, and to their mutual connection, 
must lead to results still more important than those 
which have been obtained, I have, for several years, 
conducted submarine researches by means of the 
dredge. In the present communication, I shall 
give a brief account of some of the more remarka- 
ble facts and conclusions to which they have led, 
and as briefly point out their bearings on the sci- 
ence of geology. 

I. Living beings are not distributed indifferently 
on the bed of the sea, but certain species live in cer- 
tain parts, according to the depth, so that the sea-bed 
presents a series of zones or regions, each peopled by 
us peculiar inhaliiants.—Every person who has 
walked between high and low water-marks on the 
British coasts, when the tide was out, must have 
observed, that the animals and plants which inhabit 
that space, do not live on all parts of it alike, but 
that particular kinds reach only to certain distances 
from its extremities. Thus the species of Auricula 
are met with only at the very margin of high water 
mark, along with Littorina caerulescens and saxa- 
tilis, Velutina otts, Kellia rubra, Balani, &c. ; and 
among the plants, the yellow Chondrus crispus 
(Carrigeen, or Iceland moss of the shops), and 
Corallina officinalis. These are succeeded by other 
forms of animals and plants, such as Littorina lit- 
torea, Purpura lapillus, Trochi, Actinee, Porphyra 
laciniata, (Laver, Sloke,) and Ulve. Towards the 
margin of low water, Lottia testudinaria, Solen 
suliqua, and the Dulse, Rhodomenia palmata, with 
numerous Zoophytes, and Ascidian molluses, indi- 
cate a third belt of life, connected, however, with 
the two others, by certain species common to all 
three, such as Patella vulgata, and Mytilus edulis. 
These sub-divisions of the sea-bed, exposed at ebb- 
tide, have long attracted attention on the coasts of 
our own country, and on those of France, where 
they have been observed by Audouin and Milne 
Edwards, and of Norway, where that admirable 
observer Sars has defined them with great accuracy. 


* Marsili and Donati, and after them Soldani. 
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Now this subdivision of the tract between tide- 
marks into zones of animal life, is a representation 
in miniature of the entire bed of the sea. The re- 
sult of my observations, first in the British seas,* 
and more lately in the ASgean, has been to define 
a series of zones or regions in depth, and to ascer- 
tain specifically the animal and vegetable inhabit- 
ants of each. Regarding the tract between tide- 
marks as one region, which Ighave termed the 
Littoral Zone, we find a series of equivalent re- 
gions, succeeding it indepth. In the British seas, 
the littoral zone is succeeded by the region of La- 
minarie, filled by forests of broad-leaved Fuci, 
among which live some of the most brilliantly col- 
ored and elegant inhabitants of the ocean. This 
is the chosen habitat of Lacune, of Rissoa, and of 
Nudibranchous mollusca, <A belt generally of mud 
or gravel, in which numerous bivalve mollusca live, 
intervenes between the laminarian zone, (in which 
the Flora of the sea appears to have its maximum, ) 
and the region of Corallines, which, ranging from 
a depth of from 20 to 40 fathoms, abounds in beau- 
tiful flexible zoophytes and in numerous species of 
Mollusca and Crustacea, to be procured only by 
means of the dredge. The great banks of Mono- 
myarious Mollusca, which occur in many districts 
of the Northern Seas, are for the most part included 
in this region, and afford the zoologist his richest 
treasures. Deeper still isa region as yet but little 
explored, from which we draw up the more massy 
corals found on our shores, accompanied by shell- 
fish of the class Brachiopoda. In the Eastern Med- 
iterranean (where, through the invaluable assist- 
ance afforded by Captain Graves, and the Mediter- 
ranean Survey, I have been enabled to define the 
regions in depth, to an extent, and with a precision 
which, without similar aid, cannot be hoped for in 
the British seas), between the surface and the 
depth of 230 fathoms, the lowest point I had an 
opportunity of examining, there are eight well- 
defined zones, corresponding in part, and present- 
ing similar characters with those which I have 
enumerated as presented by the sea-bed in the 
North. The details of these will be given in the 
forthcoming volume of the Transactions of the 
British Association, to which body I had the honor 
of presenting a report on the subject, at the last 
meeting. 

When we examine the distribution and associa- 
tion of organic remains, in the upheaved beds of 
tertiary seas, we find the zones of depth as evident 
as they are in the present ocean. I have proved 
this to my own satisfaction, by a minute compari- 
son of the newer Pliocene strata of Rhodes, where 
that formation attains a great thickness, with the 
present state of the neighboring sea, and carrying 
on the comparison through the more recent tertia- 
ries with the more ancient, have found indubitable 
evidences of the same phenomena. The strata of 
the cretaceous system yield similar evidences, and 
doubtless, in all time, the element of depth exer- 
cised a most important influence in regulating the 
distribution of animal life in the sea. If so, as our 
researches extend, we may hope eventually to as- 
certain the probable depth, or, at any rate, the re- 
gion of depth, in which a given stratum containing 
organic remains was deposited. Every geologist 
will at once admit, that such a result would con- 
tribute materially to the history of sedimentary for- 
mations, and to the progress of geological science. 





* The first notice of these was published in the Edin- 
| burgh Academic Annual for 1840. 
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Il. ie cater yf net Se 
lower zones than in the upper Kj er } 

below a certain depth, and the diminution i the 
number of animal species indicates a zero not far 
distant.—This conclusion is founded on my Avgean 
researches. Vegetables become fewer and fewer 
in the lower zones; and dwindle to a single spe- 
cies,—a nuliipora, at the depth of 100 fathoms. 
Although the fower zones have a much greater 
vertical range than the higher, the number of ani- 
mal species is infinitely greater in the latter. The 
lowest region (the 8th) in the Mediterranean, ex- 
ceeds in extent all the other regions together; yet 
its fauna is a goes! smal], and at the lowest 
portion explored, the number of species of testacea 
found was only eight. In the littoral zone, there 
were above 150 species. We may fairly infer, 
then, that as there is a zero of vegetable life, so is 
there one of animal life. In the sea, the vertical 
range of animals is greater than that of vegeta- 
bles ;—on the land, the reverse is the case. The 
geological application of this fact, of a zero of life 
in the ocean, is evident. All deposits formed be- 
low that zero, will be void, or almost void, of or- 
ganic contents. The greater part of the sea is far 
deeper than the point zero; consequently, the 
greater part of deposits forming, will be void of 
organic remains. Hence we have no right to infer 
that any sedimentary formation, in which we find 
few or no traces of animal life, was formed either 
before animals were created, or at a time when the 
sea was less prolific in lifethan it nowis. It might 
have been formed in a very deep sea. And that such 
was the case in regard to some of our older rocks, 
such as the great slates, is rendered the more 
probable, seeing that the few fussils we find in 
them, belong to tribes which, at present, have 
their maximum in the lowest regions of animal 
life, such as the Brachiopoda, and Pteropoda, of 
which, though free swimmers in the ocean, the 
remains accumulate only in very deep deposits. 
The uppermost deposits, those in which organic 
remains would be most abundant, are those most 
liable to disappear, in consequence of the destroy- 
ing action of denudation. ‘The great and almost 
nonfossiliferous strata of Seaglia, which form so 
large a part of the south of Europe and of West- 
ern Asia, were probably, for the most part, formed 
below the zero of life. The few fossils they con- 
tain, chiefly nummulites, correspond to the fora- 
minifera which now abound mostly in the lowest 
regions of animals. There is no occasion to attri- 
bute to metamorphic action the absence of traces 
of living beings in such rocks. 

Ill. The number of northern forms of animals 
and plants is not the same in all the zones of depth, 
but increases either positively, or by respresentation, 
as we descend. ‘The association of species in the 
littoral zone is that most characteristic of the geo- 
graphical region we are exploring ; but the lower 
zones have their faunas and floras modified by the 
presence of species which, in more northern seas, 
are characteristic of the littoral zones. Of course, 
this remark applies only to the northern hemi- 
sphere; theugh, from analogy, we may expect to 
find such inversely the case also in the southern. 
The law, put in the abstract, appears to be, that 
parallels in depth are equivalent to parallels in lati- 
tude, corresponding to a well-known law in the 
cistribution of terrestrial organic beings, viz., that 

urallels in elevation are equivalent to parallels in 
tude: for example, as we ascend mountains in 


tropical countries, we find the successive helts of | Geo 
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vegetation more and more northern or southern 
(according to the hemisphere) in character, either 
by identity of species, or by representation of forms 
by similar forms ; so in the sea, as we descend, we 
find a similar representation of climates in parallels 
of latitude in South. The possibility of such a 
representation has been hypothetically anticipated 
in regard to marine animals by Sir Henry De La 
Beche,* and to marine plants by Lamouroux. To 
me it has been a great pleasure to confirm the fe- 
licitous speculations of those distinguished ob- 
servers. The fact of such a representation has an 
important geological application. Jt warns us that 
all climatal inferences drawn from the number of 
northern forms in strata containing assemblages of 
organic remains, are fallacious, unless the element 
of depth be taken into consideration. But the in- 
fluence of that element once ascertained, (and I have 
already shown the possibility of doing so,) our in- 
ferences assume a value to which they could not 
otherwise pretend. In this way, I have no doubt, 
the per-centage test of Mr. Lyell will become one 
of the most important aids in geology and natural 
history generally ; and, in fact, the most valuable 
conclusions to whieh | arrived by the reduction of 
my observations in the A‘gean, were attained 
through the employment of Mr. Lyell’s method. 

IV. All varieties of sea-bottom are not qual ca- 
pable of sustaining animal and vegetable life.—In all 
the zones of depth there are occasionally more or 
less desert tracts, usually of sand or mud. The 
few animals which frequent such tracts are mostly 
soft and unpreservable. In some muddy and sandy 
districts, however, worms are very numerous, and 
to such places many fishes resort for food. The 
scarcity of remains of testacea in sandstones, the 
tracks of worms on ripple-marked sandstones, 
which had evidently been deposited in a shallow 
sea, and the fish remains often found in such 
et are explained, in a great measure, by these 
acts. 

V. Beds of marine animals do not increase to an 
indefinite extent. Each species is adapted to live on 
certain sorts of sea-bottom only. It may die out 
in consequence of us own increase changing the 
ground.—Thus, a bed of scallops, Pecten opercu- 
laris, for example, or of oysters having increased 
to such an extent that the ground is completely 
changed, in consequence of the accumulation of 
the remains of dead scallops or oysters, becomes 
unfitted for the further sustenance of the tribe. 
The young cease to be developed there, and the 
race dies out, and becomes silted up or imbedded 
in sediment, when, the ground being renewed, it 
may be succeeded either by a fresh colony of scal- 
lops, or by some other species or assemblage of 
species. This ‘‘ rotation of crops,’’ as it were, is 
continually going on in the bed of the sea, and af- 
fords a very simple explanation of the alternation 
of fossiliferous and nonfossiliferous strata ; organic 
remains in rocks being very rarely seattered through 
their substance, but arranged in layers of various 
thickness, interstratified with layers containing few 
or no fossils. Such interstratification may, in cer- 
tain cases, be caused in another way, to-wit, by 
the elevation or subsidence of the sea-bottom, and 
the consequent destruction of the inhabitants of one 
region of depth, and the substitution of those of 
another. Itis by such effects of oscillation of Jevel, 
we may account for the repetition, at intervals, in 


ape ago, in his “Researches in Theoretical 
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certain formations of strata indicating the same re- 
gion of depth. 

VI. Animals having the greatest ranges in depth 
have usually a great geograplucal, or else a great 
geological range, or both.—I found that such of 
the Mediterranean testacea as occur both in the 
existing sea, and in the neighboring territories, 
were such as had the power of living in several 
of the zones in depth, or else had a wide geo- 
graphical distribution, frequently both. The same 
holds true of the testacea in the tertiary strata of 
Great Britain. The cause is obvious: such spe- 
cies as had the widest horizontal and vertical 
ranges in space, are exactly such as would live 
longest in time, since they would be much more 
likely to be independent of catastrophes and de- 
stroying influences, than such as had a more lim- 
ited distribution. In the cretaceous system, also, | 
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appear to commence life under the same form, 
both of shell and animal, viz., a very simple, spi- 
ral, helicoid shell, and an animal furnished with 
two ciliated wings or lobes, by which it can swim 
freely through the fluid in which it is contained. 
At this stage of the animal’s existence, it is in a 
state corresponding to the permanent state of a 
Pteropod,* and the form is alike whether it be 
afterwards a shelled or shell-less species. (This 


the observations of Dalyell, Sars, Alder and Han- 


cock, Allman, and others prove, and I have seen 
it myself.) It is in this form that most species 
migrate, swimming with ease through the sea. 
Part of the journey may be performed sometimes 
by the strings of eggs which fill the sea at certain 
seasons, and are wafted by currents. My friend, 
Lieut. Spratt, R. N., has lately forwarded me a 
drawing of a chain of mollusca, taken eighty miles 











we find that such species as lived through several | from shore, and which, on being hatched, produced 
epochs of that era, are the few which are common | shelled larva of the forms which I have described. 
to the cretaceous rocks of Europe, Asia, and Amer- | If they reach the region and ground, of which the 
ica. Count D’Archiae and M. de Verneuil, in | perfect animal is a member, then they develop and 
their excellent remarks on the fauna of the Paleo- | flourish ; but if the period of their development ar- 
zoie rocks, appended to Mr. Murchison and Pro- | rives before they have reached their destination, 
fessor Sedgwick’s valuable memoir on the Rhenish | they perish, and their fragile shells sink into the 
Provinces, have come to the conclusion that the | depths of the sea. Millions and millions must thus 
fossils common to the most distant localities, are | perish, and every handful of the fine mud brought 
such as have the greatest vertical range. My ob- | UP from the eighth zone of depth in the Mediter- 
servations on the existing testacea and their fossil | ranean, is literally filled with hundreds of these 
analogues, lead to the same inference. It is very | curious exuvie of the larve of mollusca.t 
interesting thus to find a general truth coming out, Were it not for the law which permits of the 
as it were, in the same shape, from independent | development of these larve only in the region of 
inquiries at the two ends of time. which the adult is a true native, the zones of depth 
II. Mollusca migrate in their larva state, but | would long ago have been confounded with each 
cease to exist at a certain period of their metamor- | other, and the very existence of the zones of depth 
phosis, if they do not meet with favorable conditions | is the strongest proof of the existence of the law. 
for their development ; i. e., uf they do not reach the |Our confidence in their fixity, which the knowledge 
partwular zone of depth in which they are adapted |\of the fact that mollusca migrate might at first 


to live as perfect animals. 

This proposition, which, as far as I am aware, 
is now put forward for the first time, includes two 
or three assertions which require explanation and 
now before I can expect the whole to be received. 

irst, that mollusca migrate. In the fourth volume 
of the Annals of Natural History, (1840,) I gave a 
zoo-geological account of a shell-bank in the Irish 
Sea, being a brief summary of the results of seven 
years’ observations at a particular season of the 
year. In that paper, I made known the appear- 
ance, after a time, of certain mollusca on the cvasts 
of the Isle of Man, which had not previously in- 
habited those shores. ‘They were species of lim- 
pet, about which there could be no mistake, and 
one was a littoral species. At that time, I could 
not account for their appearance. Many similar 
facts have since come to my knowledge, and fish- 
ermen are familiar with what they call ‘‘ shifting’’ 
of shell-beds, which they erroneously attribute to 


shake, is thus restored, and with it our confidence 
in the inferences applicable to geology which we 
draw from submarine researches. 

Some of the facts advanced in this communica- 
tion are new, some of them have been stated be- 
fore: but all, for which no authority is given, 
whether new or old, are put forth as the results 
| of personal observation. 








Tue GractariumM.—This establishment, which 
has been removed to Grafton street East, Totten- 
ham-court-road, was opened on Monday afternoon. 
The area of artificial ice is extremely convenient 
for such as may be desirous of engaging in the 
graceful and manly pastime of skating. It repre- 
sents a lake imbedded amid Alpine scenery, with 
snow-covered mountains and precipitous glaciers, 





the moving away and swimming off of a whole 
ven the Pectens, much less the testacea just 
named, have very little power of progressing to 
any distance, when fully developed. The ‘* shift- 
ing’’ or migration is accomplished by the young 
animals when in a larva state. This brings me to 
a second point, which needs explanation. Ail 
mollusca undergo a metamorphosis either in the 
egg, or out of the egg, but, for the most part, 
among the marine species out of the egg. The 
relations of the metamorphoses of the several 
tribes are not yet fully made out: but sufficient 
is now known to warrant the generalization. In 
one great class of mollusca, the Gasteropoda, all 


body of shell-fish, such as mussels and oysters. | 


the judicious management of the light giving every- 
thing a cold and wintry appearance, rendered per- 
fect by the masses of snow under which every 
species of vegetation seem to bend, which fills 
every cleft in the rocks, and which has lodged in 
fantastic wreaths at the bottom of every valley. 


* It is not improbable that the form of the larva of the 
Pteropod, when it shall be known, will be found to he 
that of an Ascidian polype, even as the larva of the Tu- 
| sinete presents us with the representation of a hydroid 

polype. 

| +The nucleus of the shells of the Cephalopoda is a 
spiral-univalve, similar in form to the undeveloped shells 
above alluded to, and it is yet to be seen whether all 
;C opoda do not commence their existence under a 
‘ spiral-shelled Pteropodous form. 
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ITALY. 

Ir would seem that all appearance of disorder in 
the Neapolitan States had vanished. Letters re- 
ceived in Paris from Naples, dated the 9th inst., 
state that the accouchement of the Queen of Na- 
ples was imminent, and that the Duke de Mont- 
pensier (hourly expected to arrive from Algiers) 
would be the sponsor of the prince or princess to 
be born. ‘These despatches are totally silent re- 
specting politics or political movements. 





FRANCE. 


Raitways.—The attention of the Chamber has 
been chiefly directed to railway legislation. Two 
schemes are before the House,—one for a railway 
from Orleans to Bordeaux, and the other from 
Paris to Lyons. Various opinions prevail as to 
the best plan for carrying the schemes into prac- 
tical operation. One party were of opinion that 
government should construct the works and lay 
down the rails, and then lease them to companies, 
who would supply carriages and work them; 
another party incline to the English plan, of leav- 
ing the whole affair in the hands of private compa- 
nies; whilst a third are in favor of the mixed plan 
recommended by government, which, it is argued, 
combines the advantages of private enterprise with 
those to be derived from national aid and super- 
vision. The government, it is believed, have a 
majority in their favor. 

On Dit, that the French Ministry are negotia- 
ting with the British for a recognition of absolute 
French sovereignty over the Society Islands, and 
that they mean to divide the island of San Domingo 
between them. Looking to the East—to Asia and 
Africa, and to Oceania—how the argumentum 
ad hominem might be used in reply to their bold 
ae against the annexation of Texas to the 

Jnited States! The Tahiti question has been sus- 
pended by the debates in the Chamber of Peers on 
the Education bill, and those of the Deputies on 
the Penitentiary System. Seven long sittings 
have been accorded by the Peers to the struggle 
between the Clergy and the University, and it is 
not yet decided. A succession of most elaborate 
written discourses on universal ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and every scheme of public instruction, 
ancient and modern, might already have exhausted 
the patience of the venerable assembly. Cousin, 
the philosopher, lectured first, for more than three 
hours ; the champions of the clergy were few in 
the comparison, but potent in zeal, intrepidity, and 
matter of both fact and argument. In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies Ausurn and Suerry will have 
been made the most familiar of sounds; “ the 
whole Chamber shuddered,”’ says a reporter, ‘‘ as 
the orators described the iron gag employed at 
Sherry Hill; De Tocgvevitte, the Pennsylvanian, 
could not disprove the assertions.”’ 





TURKEY. 

In the Levant, France, England, and the other 
Christian powers, are interposing effectually to 
stop the persecutions and cruelties exercised over 
the Greeks and other Christians in the Turkish 
provinces. ‘The Sultan seems to act with good 
faith and sincerity ; he has pledged himself to the 
heads of the European diplomacy that he will 
exert all the power of his government to punish 
these cruelties, and to establish a general and 
equal toleration throughout his dominions. But 
he is everywhere opposed by the bigoted Turks, 
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and in many cases by the pachas. The command- 
er in chief, Riza Pacha, was recently ordered 
to march to Adrianople, to protect the Christians 
in that district and throughout Roumelia. ‘Two 
days before sending off the last accounts, the Sul- 
tan had desired him to proceed to Adrianople, to 
organize the troops, and direct the necessary 
measures for the pacification of the mountaineers 
of Albania, but the Pacha pleaded serious illness, 
and declined accepting the mission. 

A course of action has just occurred in Turkey, 
strongly marking the growth of European influ- 
ence, though it may be described in few words. 
Moved by the sanguinary execution of some per- 
sons who had been converted to Islamism from 
Christianity and had relapsed—an offence for 
which the Mussulman penalty is death—the 
representatives of France and England have ob- 
tained a formal assurance that such extreme pun- 
ishment shall not again be inflicted. This conces- 
sion excited a fanatical feeling, and the Turkish 
government detected a most extensive conspiracy 
to massacre Christians, or make some other 
religious demonstration. The danger was stopped 
by a bold measure : the Porte suddenly discovered 
a necessity for recruiting its army and navy ; and, 
under the name of recruits, no fewer than fifteen 
thousand persons, suspected of conspiring, have 
been conveyed from Constantinople to an island in 
the Sea of Marmora ; whence they will be distribu- 
ted among the naval and military forees.— Spectator. 

A remarkable act of power has just taken place 
in Constantinople, in the depertation of a large 
number of the populace to the islands in the Sea 
of Marmora. The number is said to be 15,000, 
though this is probably exaggerated; and the 
cause is rumored to be the fanatical wrath of the 
populace at the decree against beheading Chris- 
tians who, after having embraced Islamism, have 
returned to Christianity. 

Some of our contemporaries express a fear that 
our ambassador, in demanding this measure of 
common sense and common mercy, may have gone 
too far, and provoked the feelings of the people by 
his premature humanity. That political incendia- 
ries and the remnant of the Janizaries may have 
taken advantage of this decree to endanger the 
public peace, is possible ; because, where such in- 
tentions and such means exist, any pretext will 
serve the purpose. But the whole seems to have 
been little more than a conspiracy to unseat the 
Minister Riza Pacna. Whether from his stricter 
discipline, or from the old Turkish passion for see- 
ing the head of a vizier tossed over the walls of 
the seraglio to them once a year, the Minister 
seemed a fit object for a Cabinet change; and a 
conspiracy was organized accordingly. In former 
days, when the Janizaries were powerful, those 
turbulent managers of the state would have beaten 
their drums, marched to the seraglio, strangled the 
Divan, and brought back the Sultan's head in a 
sack. But, as Manmovp cut up their supremacy 
a quarter of a century ago, by discharges of grape- 
shot, they have now no other expedient than to 
raise the rabble, and curse the Padishah in their 
coffee-houses. Rebellions of this order are easily 
put down ; and the result of the present émeufe is 
exhibited in the seizure of those barbarian bigots, 
and their transport to the prison-islands, until they 
can be sent to employ their vigor more usefully on 
board the fleet. The Minister deserves eredit for 
his promptitude on the occasion, and the Sultan 
for supporting him. 
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But we feel no alarm at the consequences attend- 
ing the performance of the decree in the amplest 
manner. Fanaticism is no longer an element of 
national strength, whatever might have been its 
power when the Arab chivalry had nothing to op- 
pose them but the degenerate Greeks of the eighth 
century : it has always failed before regular troops. 
The Turks have not gained a battle in Europe 
these two hundred years; and Menemet ALI, 
with his Egyptian recruits, raw as they were, 
hunted them out of Syria, and would have hunted 
them out of Constantinople, if his career had not 
been stopped by troops better disciplined than his 
own. It is plain that the age of fanatical triumphs 
is gone by ; and that, if the Turks are to rely on 
the ery of ‘‘ Allah, Allah,’’ and cutting off the 
heads of relapsed Christians, they will be beaten 
wherever a shot is fired. We may admit that the 
renegade, in general, is not a character worth 
much of our sympathy, or even that his fall to 
Islamism may have been an utterly corrupt trans- 
action. Still we have no right to doubt the mo- 
tives of his return to Christianity until we discover 
their ansoundness. We know that he is right, at 
least, in the act; that Christianity gives grounds 
for its adoption sufficient, in the most complete 
degree, to satisfy the most deliberate inquiry ; that 
no man of the common rate of the human under- 
standing can sink its purity, power, and purposes 
to the level of other religions ; and that, therefore, 
there is always prima facie evidence of the recti- 
tude of a convert to Christianity. Even this evi- 
dence derives additional force from the personal diffi- 
culties besetting the change in a country where, un- 
til this moment, the penalty was instant death. We 
cannot doubt that some of those converts may have 
been perfeetly disinterested and perfectly sincere. 

But the measure itself, if regarded merely in a 
political point of view, we must consider as adding 
to the public strength of Turkey. It breaks down 
a portion of that partition-wall which, without pro- 
tecting the Turk, separated him from European 
sympathy ; impressed the idea that he was a cure- 
less savage, actuated by no principle but love of 
blood and blind bigotry ; and, above all, justified 
the charge that his existence was incompatible 
with the diffusion of true religion. We know the 
hazards of rash proselytism, but we cannot doubt 
the benefits of reason, knowledge, and toleration. 


The last news from Turkey is that the Porte has 
given way, and rendered to the French and Eng- 
lish ambassadors a formal pledge to put no more 
converts from Islamism to Christianity to death. 
The value of this concession is certainly not great, 
if it be true that the penalty is to be in future im- 
prisonment for life. e should imagine that the 
representatives of the European courts would not 





consent to leave the work so incomplete. The 
last accounts say that a despatch has been received | 
by the French Government from the Baron de | 
Bourqueney at Constantinople, dated March 24, | 
addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, which 
states that the Reis Effendi, Rifaat Pasha, had 
handed to the chief interpreters of the French and 
British Ministers the following official note, dated 
March 21 :— 


“His Highness, the Sultan, has irrevocably re- 
solved to maintain amicable relations, and to con- 
tract the bonds of perfect sympathy which unite him 
to the great powers. 

“The Sublime Porte engages to prevent by effect- 








ual measures any Christian abjuring Islamism in 
future from suffering death.” 


Arrocities or THE ALBaNrIaNs.—The Presse 
publishes the following extract from a letter from 
a private correspondent at Constantinople, describ- 
ing the atrocities committed against the Chris- 
tians in Roumelia at the very gates of the capital : 
—‘*] have no time to speak of my private affairs, 
as my attention is exclusively occupied by the 
atrocities committed by the Albanians on my un- 
fortunate country. It would be impossible to 
describe the scenes I have witnessed in the village 
of Bonasrava, in the district of Uskup, as well as 
in other districts of that province. I have seen 
the male inhabitants attached to stakes whilst 
these robbers gratified their passion on the wives 
and daughters of those unfortunate people. Other 
men were suspended by the feet and burned with 
straw. The villains were not satisfied with com- 
mitting this unheard-of act of barbarity, but, 
through a refinement of cruelty, they forced the 
wives to set fire to the stakes te which their own 
husbands were attached. This is not all (here 
follow details of a character such as it is impossi- 
ble for us to publish.) ‘They have placed young 
men on spits and roasted them like sheep, saying, 
‘During the time of Hifzi Pasha you would not 
give us roast mutton; we are now going to roast 

ourselves, and you have only to ery, Long live 

ifzi Pasha.’ I will not fatigue you with a de- 
scription of the pillage and murders committed every 
day, as well as the prodigious number of persons 
whom these ferocious Albanians force to embrace 
Mohammedism. The prudent Turks approve not 
this conduct, and pity our misfortunes. In the 
district of Guilar the inhabitants of an entire vil- 
lage have been compelled to embrace Islamism, 
not being able longer to resist the vexations and 
atrocities of the Albanians. It would appear to 
me that the words of our Saviour mentioned in the 
holy Gospels are being accomplished. ‘ Wo to 
women wiih child, and to those who suckle, in 
these days of misfortune, for there will be a great 
famine on the earth.’’’ ‘* It appears,’’ adds the 
Presse, ‘*‘ that on being informed of these atro- 
cities, the Austrian and Russian Ambassadors, 
MM. de Strumer and de Titoff, who had com- 
letely abstained, whilst MM. Canning and de 
Dilaniches had so much trouble in obtaining 
satisfaction from the Porte, have taken in hand 
energetically the cause of the Christians of 
Roumelia, and demanded exemplary satisfaction 
against the Albanians.”’ 


It is now conjectured that the zeal of British 
and J'rench interposition at Constantinople in 
behalf of the relapsed renegades, and of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte generally, comes 
from a design to supplant Russia in the favor and 
reliance of that numerous portion. An English 
writer at Constantinople, says : 

‘The result of the measures of the British 
Ambassador has been to create a very general 
reaction among the Christians, both Greek and 
Armenian, in favor of English interests, and to 
place Russia and Austria in an unfavorable posi- 
tion in the eyes of the Turks and of the Rayiahs. 
It is generally believed that the former is medita- 
ting some energetic remonstrance on the Albanian 
atrocities, in order to regain the sympathies of the 
Christians, which, by its policy in the late ques- 
tion, it had forfeited. The eyes of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan are now open to the mach- 
inations of Russia. Had the English note pro- 
duced no other effect than this, it would have been 
sufficient to establish its importance.” 









From the Britannia. 
REV. SYDNEY SMITH AND MR. EVERETT. 


Tue facetious castigator of Jonathan ap 
before the public once again on the old subject of 
his plunder and pleasantry. He told us some 
time ago that, whenever he saw a Pennsylvanian 
at dinner, ‘‘ he longed to divide him ;’’ to give to 
one man in the company his beaver, to another his 
coat, to a third his silver watch, and to a fourth his 
gilt chain, as a sort of repayment for the public 
robbery which had made up the furnishing of the 
aforesaid Pennsylvanian. 

But we were not aware of the practical joke 
which the canon meditated on the first opportu- 
nity. He has now caught a live Jonathan, and, as 
the zoological lecturers advise, he has taken him 
home, for the inspection of his Aaditats. He has 
duly fed the animal for forty-eight hours, marked 
his manner of deglutition, and, (keeping his spoons 
out of his way,) has studied his acquisitive instincts. 
We shall soon expect a valuable memoir from his 
pen on the genus Yankee and species Pennsylva- 
nian. Whether he has ‘“ divided’’ his subject, 
and sent him watchless, purseless, and sans culotte, 
back into the world, we know not; but that he 
has dissected, anatomized, and preserved a clever 
facsimile of his morbid configuration for public 
experience we have not doubt whatever : 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 

** Sir,—The Locofoco papers in America are, I 
observe, full of abuse of Mr. Everett, their Minis- 
ter, for spending a month with me at Christmas, 
in Somersetshire. ‘That month was neither lunar 
nor calendar, but consisted of forty-eight hours: a 
few minutes more or less. 

‘*T never heard a wiser or more judicious de- 
fence than he made to me and others of the Amer- 
ican insolvency ; not denying the injustice of it— 
speaking of it, on the contrary, with the deepest 
feeling, but urging with great argumentative elo- 
quence every topic that could be pleaded in exten- 
uation. He made upon us the same impres- 
sion he appears to make universally in this coun- 
try; we thought him (a character which the 
English always receive with affectionate regard,) 
an amiable American, republican without rudeness, 
and accomplished without ostentation. ‘If I had 


known that gentleman five years ago, (said one of |. 


my guests,) | should have been deep in the Amer- 
ican funds; and, as it is, I think at times that I 
see 19s. or 20s. in the pound in his face.’ 

‘* However this may be, I am sure we owe to 
the Americans a debt of gratitude for sending to us 
such an excellent specimen of their productions. 
In diplomacy a far more important object than 
falsehood is to keep two nations in friendship. In 
this point, no nation has ever been better served 
than America has been served by Mr. Edward 
Everett. i 

“*T am, sir, your obedient servant, 

**April 17. ‘“*Sypvey Sara.” 





Tne Mirrary Annvat ror 1844. Colburn, 
London.—A very useful species of work seems 
about to become the practice of the London pub- 
lishers and authors. It is that of assigning to 
every art and profession, and almost every branch 
of business and trade, its own calendar, manual, or 
annual register. Thus we have the Gardener’s 
Annual and Calendar, the Artist’s Annual and 
Calendar, and the Farmer's and Agriculturist’s in 
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every shape. As this practice follows the estab- 
lished principle, the division of labor, and thus 
proceeds upon the undeniable truth that everything 
will be best done which is done separately and by 
itself, with the undivided attention of the writer, 
and with the union of all his efforts directed to a 
single object, it is obviously adapted to give us the 
best knowledge upon every subject, and by con- 
fining its matter to a single purpose only, to accom- 
plish such design in the fullest and most forcible 
manner. It therefore affords us satisfaction to see 
the further extension of these annuals, and in 
return for the useful industry of the writers we 
shall willingly select these works for our special 
notice. 

This is an annual for the army,—well printed, 
well ornamented, and in many of its articles well 
collected and composed,—containing narratives 
and memorials of general interest to all military 
readers, whilst its embellishments, and tasteful 
mode of printing, render it a suitable ornament for 
the library or drawing-room. ‘The collection of 
courts martial, in the year, their proceedings and 
sentences, is matter of much military interest and 
utility ; they are records of military law, and use- 
ful admonitions to young officers against the minor 
offences of levity and irregularity ; they point out 
how seriously such things are spacial, and how 
effectually they retard their future promotion and 
public employment. ‘‘ Officers will do well to re- 
member,’’ says one of these sentences, substan- 
tially, ‘‘that not only conformity with the mere 
text of the articles of war is required of them in 
her majesty’s service, but there is expected of them 
also that strict observance of gentlemanly manners 
and feelings, and that exercise of prudence and 
diseretion, which belong to a sound judgment and 
a clear understanding ,—formed by useful observa- 
tion of the manners of those whose well-merited 
reputation holds them forth as public examples, 
and still more by the assiduous cultivation of their 
own minds in that reading and study which the 
leisure of a military life so amply affords.”” We 
do not say that any single sentence in the courts 
martial collected in this annual expresses this prin- 
ciple of military duty in the exact terms we have 
given, but it is the fair result of many of them, 
and certainly of all of them taken collectively. 

Another article of much military interest is the 
Historical Memoirs of Regiments from their first 
formation. We can easily imagine, that the pres- 
ent officers of any regiment feel a strong curiosity 
as to the history and progress of the corps to 
which they are attached. It also affords opportu- 
nities for the exact and particular narrative of acts 
of duty and laudable gallantry in the particular 
service of any respective regiment. We can 
imagine nothing more fertile in adventure and 
picturesque incidents than the history of some of 
the regiments which served through the Peninsular 
war. 

But the best and fullest part of the work is the 
Obituary and Memoirs of the Generals, Colonels, 
and other officers, who have died during the year. 
This is peculiarly the office of a military annual 
and register, and is therefore very properly selec- 
ted as one of the main distinctions of the present 
work. We can only conclude by recommending 
this annual to such of our readers as either belong 
to the army themselves, or have relatives and 
friends in this branch of the public service.—Bell’s 
Messenger. 
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THE POLKA; OR, THE BOHEMIAN GIRL TO 
HER LOVER. 


A NATIONAL BALLAD. 


Tue following graphic description of the far- 
famed ** Polka Dance”’ has recently been given to 
the world by the celebrated Fredrika Bremer, the 
Edgeworth and Austin of Sweden, in a work en- 
titled ‘‘Srriure anp Peace,” of which a trans- 
lation has appeared from the pen of a kindred 
writer, the accomplished Mary Howitt. This 
danee, which is equally popular in Bohemia, 
Hungary, Sweden, Norway, &c., ‘‘is,”’ says Miss 
Bremer, “highly characteristic; it paints the 
northern inhabitants’ highest joy in life ; it is the 
Berserker-gladness in the dance. Supported upon 
the arm of the woman, the man throws himself 
high in the air ; then catches her in his arms, and 
swings round with her in wild circles ; then they 
separate, then they unite again, and whirl again 
round, as it were in superabundance of life and 
delight. The measure is determined, bold, and 
full of life. It is a dance-intoxication, in which 
people for the moment release themselves from 
every care, every burden and oppression of ex- 


istence !”’ 


Dear youth, from the forest and mountain, 
Oh, come, ’neath the wild cherry-tree—* 
My flax thread I’ve washed in the fountain, 
Come, love, dance the Polka with me! 

Like the waves of the Elbe madly bounding, 
Let not the dark Wodnykf affright, 

The Mandoline long has been sounding, 
Like Vilas} we ’ll dance through the night! 

Dear youth, from the forest and mountain, 
Oh, come, ’neath the wild cherry-tree— 

My fiax thread I’ve washed in the fountain, 
Come, love, dance the Polka with me! 


With the Garnets you gave to adorn me, 
Those gems in our Giant’s Glen§ found, 

That our Burgrave himself should not scorn me, 
By my gold-hearted\| mother 1’m crown'd! 


* The branches of the wild cherry-tree, which are sup- 
posed to possess many magical properties in Bohemia, 
&c., are used in wedding festivities. It is the favorite 
tree of Sclavonian song and superstition. 

t The Wodnyk, or Wodnjk—water-demon, frequently 
the subject of popular stories in Bohemia; his name is 
used to frighten children away from the water-side— 
“The Wodnjk will catch you!” is a common exclamation 
with mothers and nurses. 

+ Vilas—a race of mountain spirits very popular 
throughout all the German provinces; they have lately 
been rendered somewhat familiar in England under the 
name of Wilis, in the ballet of “ Giselle ;” there is an 
account of them in Keightley’s “ Fairy Mythology.” 

§ Giant’s Glen, or Riesengrund, a deep valley in the 
vicinity of the Elbe, and the Beraun, in which precious 
stones are often found. Bohemia has long been cele- 
brated for the beauty and quantity of its native garnets, 
which almost rival in brilliancy and value those of the 
East. 

|| Golden, is a particular term of endearment in Scla- 
vonian poetry; it occurs frequently in the ballads of Bo- 
hemia. In the popular old song “ Matko Maticko,” a 
love-sick damsel thus addresses her mother: 


Mother, sweet mother mine, 
Gold, is that heart of thine, &c. 


And in the well-known ballad, “ Na Tureckem pomezj” 
—another love-sick maiden thus addresses her sire— 
“My golden Father—Mug zlaty pantato,” which is the 
common Sclavonian mode of ad ing a parent. Many 
other examples might be given were it necessary, but 
these may suffice. 





There ’s life in my feet and my arms, love ! 
There ’s fire in my heart and my soul! 
I pant for the Polka’s wild charms, love, : 
Which each sorrow of life can control ! 
Then come from the forest and mountain, 
Oh, come ‘neath the wild cherry-tree— 
My flax-thread, I’ve wash’d in the fountain, 
Come, love, dance the Polka with me! 


Like wine, that glad dance will inspire me, 
With transport ’t will thrill every vein— 
Did I dance through the night, ’t would not tire me— 
I would dance it at morning again! 
What rapture, when heart to heart joining— 
In thine eyes, love, as onwards we go, 
All its magical circles entwining, 
I must gaze, or I giddy should grow! 
Then come from the forest and mountain, 
Oh, come ’neath the wild cherry-tree— 
My flax-thread I’ve washed in the fountain, 
Come, love, dance the Polka with me! 
New Monthly Magazine. 





THORWALDSEN. 


Tue death of this remarkable man has stricken 
away one of the pillars of the European arts, and 
has produced a general sensation of regret through- 
out the civilized world. Such are the triumphs of 
genius. We have in the instance of this eminent 
person a striking and most exciting example of the 
height to which an individual, from the most un- 
promising circumstances of birth, condition, and 
country, may rise to a distinction of the very high- 
est order in the Very first circles of mankind. The 
rank of monarchs is already ascertained and justly 
acknowledged ; but they are bern to it, po they 
are monarchs only in their own dominions. A 
man like Thorwaldsen was as well known, and as 
much honored, in every land where a bust or 
statue from his studio was to be found, as if he 
had been the artist monarch of Europe. Yet this 
man was the son of humble parents, a struggler 
with poverty in his early years, and an Icelander. 

Stimulated by that impetuous and irresistible 
love for the arts which marks the possession of 
genius, Thorwaldsen toiled his way to Italy, and 
there for many a year, poor and unknown, but 
never forsaking his first impulse, he labored for 
renown. It is gratifying to our national patronage 
to mention that his first commission for a statue 
in marble was from our countryman, the late Mr, 


~— 

ut the details of the great sculptor’s life which 
have been already given in the journals render it 
unnecessary here to recur to his history. The 
point of view in which it strikes us as most im- 
portant is its evidence of the celebrity which may 
be attracted to the most obscure individual by the 
vigorous exertion of talents. The arts are but one 
department of distinction, though unquestionably a 
most noble, impressive, and captivating one. 

The style of Thorwaldsen was wholly his own. 
While Canova, perhaps unrivalled for elegance, 
too often sought its conceptions in the theatre, his 
rival delighted in nervous simplicity. They held 
towards each other some general relation to the 
different excellences of Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo—the contrast of rich amenity with chaste and 
daring power. 

Thorwaldsen’s funeral, which took place March 
30, at 1) eye was honored as perhaps the 
funeral of a subject was never honored before. 
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The king, in deep mourning, received the body 
at the pan teri of the church ; and the crown 
prince, as President of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
at the head of its members followed by the royal 
princes and the principal officers of state, walked 
after the hearse. Troops, processions of the dif- 
ferent guilds and orders of citizens, and a con- 
course of thousands formed the train of this fine 
national ceremony. And all this honor was paid 
to the memory of a peasant’s son, a native of the 
wildest and most northern region of Europe, whose 
only mansion was a studio, and whose only imple- 
ment of fortune and fame was a chisel. 

The streets were lined with troops as at a royal 
funeral; the queen and princesses attended the 
service in the church ; orations were made by the 
principal artists and others where the body had 
lain in state; anthems were performed in the 
room adorned with his works; and, when the 
ceremony was at an end, the king headed the 
subscription for a monument on a magnificent scale 
by the regal subscription of 25,000 dollars. The 
whole tribute of memory and gratitude does almost 
as much honor to the monarch and the people as 
to Thorwaldsen.— Britannia. 





SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


Ovr readers are already partially aware of the 
terrible cruelties inflicted on the slaves in Cuba 
engaged in the late attempt to throw off their 
accursed bondage. The following letter from a 
Spanish looker-on will be read with interest :— 

** Havanna, Feb. 28.—In my last letter I in- 
formed you of the movements of the negroes, and 
in what an unsettled state we find ourselves here, 
where fear and distrust are augmenting every day, 
because we do hot see the supreme government 
take any measure capable of saving us: on the 
contrary, we clearly perceive that we are con- 
ducted towards a precipice. The whole island is 
undermined, the conspiracy of the blacks is very 
extensive, and it is easy to see that they have a 
settled idea of emancipation, which they will 
sooner or later accomplish. The punishments of 
every kind have been horrible, we may say bar- 
barous. Besides those killed in action, the mas- 
ters of the negroes have been allowed the dis- 
cretional power of inflicting any punishment they 

lease, and many have perished under the lash. 

o my knowledge there are sugar works in which 
as many as nine of these unfortunate beings have 
expired during the continuation of this barbarous 
treatment. I do not seek to exeulpate the owners 
of the slaves who have acted in this manner, for 
what else can they dot The government leaves 
the negro conspirators at their mercy. If these 
are not severely chastised, how can the masters 
maintain subordination! Can they suffer the other 
slaves to witness the impunity of their crime? 
Eleven were sentenced lately by the court-martial 
to be shot, and afterwards burnt. Horrid scenes ! 
which, however, netiher awe nor cause any effect 
upon the conspiring masses. 1 will relate a fact 
which proves this. The negroes of the sugar- 
mill of Quevedo (an establishment situate near 
Guines) were to rise on the 11th inst., but the 
unexpected arrival of several white people who 
came to sleep there hindered the breaking out. 
This conspiracy was discovered by accident ; and 
after the slaves had confessed their plan, which 
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was (as everywhere else) to murder the whites, 
and destroy everything by fire and sword, they 
were asked where they had concocted the plan ; 
their answer was ‘ At the Savanilla, while witness- 
ing the execution of their comrades!’ 

**In the establishment of one of my brothers, 
whose slaves have seen all the executions, and 
amongst others that of the celebrated Jose Dolores 
(a negro, the terror of all that district,) eight of 
them are compromised in the conspiracy ; and we 
know that in the settlement there still exists a 
negro king and war standard, but they cannot be 
detected. What does all this teach ust That 
measures of terror are insufficient, that the thought 
and the desire of liberty are superior to all, and that 
other steps must be adopted for the white man’s 
safety.” 





GOING OUT A SHOOTING. 


Brest age, when lawyers ape the deeds 
Of Bayard and the Cid, 

And scorn the peaceful ‘“ Practices’’ 
Of Impey and of Tidd! 


When big wigs leave the courts and change 
(Of arms blood-thirsty takers, ) 

The venue to the Phoenix park, 
Or to the “ Fifteen Acres.”* 


When charged with dirt, Pot asks if Crock 
To him the slur applies, 

And bids him state, “if not, why not,” 
Or show “how otherwise.” 


Then seeking “satisfaction” claims 
To take up arms—jus flendum— 
By right of martial capias 
Ad satisfaciendum. 


Whilst each his “friend” sends for a leech, 
And arms, and to bespeak ’m, 

At parting serves said “ friend” with a 
Subpena duces tecum. 


_—- too fierce, to wait until 

ithout the fane of Nemesis, 

Cries, ‘“‘ Let us load at once and have 
An ‘action on the premises.’” 


But ah! sometimes one big wig proves 
A peaceful man—God bless us! 

And ’gainst such “ motions,’’ from the court, 
Implores a stet processus. 


What then does “other big wig? Pshaw! 
One hardly sure need az it; 

He “ bolts his bounce,’”’—in other words 
He “ enters a retrazit.” 


MORAL. 


Henceforth let all fierce lawyers shun, 
(As but their souls} to catch meant,) 
The “right of challenge” and be friends, 

By “process of attachment.” 
Punch. 


* Query, Alter et idem? All we can say is, if the 
to phy, be not correct; for the sake of the text, it 
ought to be.—Note by the Commentator. " 

+ “A negro has a soul, an please your honor,” said the 
Corporal. “I none 8s im,” replied my Uncle Toby. 
We would hardly be less charitable than my Uncle Toby, 


even to the class of moral negroes. —Jbid. 
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Society ror Promotine THE Restoration oF 
tue Jews.—A meeting was held at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, for the purpose of recommending 
the formation of a society to be entitled ‘“* The 
British and Foreign Society for Promoting the 
Restoration of the Jewish Nation to Palestine.”’ 
It is proposed to accomplish this object by en- 
deavoring to induce the British government to 
take the Jews in Palestine under their special pro- 
tection—to negotiate with the Porte for the inde- 
yendence of that country under the protection of 
England and the great powers who might concur 
in the object, and to aid and to call upon all 
Christendom to aid in the conveyance of poor 
Jewish families, desirous to return to the land of 
their fathers, to locate them properly on the land, 
under the direction of skilful agricultural agents, 
and to provide them with seed, implements of 
husbandry, and provisions, until they reap the first. 
Resolutions, approving of such a society, were 
adopted. 


Hoty Tuurspay 1x Vienna.—The Emperor 
and Empress performed to-day the ancient reli- 
gious ceremony of washing the feet of 12 aged men 
and 12 old women. The ceremony was very im- 
pressive (qr. ridiculous,) and attracted a vast num- 
ber of spectators. The age of the oldest man was 
110 years, the youngest 83; and of the women 
the oldest 106, the youngest 84. They were all 
habited in decent new clothing, and after the 
ceremony partook of refreshments. 


Lonpon Society ror Teacuine tHe Burinp To 
Reap.—A meeting for furthering the objects of 
this institution was held at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. The Bishop of Winchester presided. 
The report showed that the labors of the society 
are not limited to the schools alone. The work 
of embossing the Holy Scriptures, upon Lucas’s 
plan, has been successfully carried on, and the ex- 
perience of each successive year serves to attest 
the efficiency of the system. Several branch 
schools have been established in different parts of 
England, and many benevolent persons and mis- 
sionary agents have conveyed the embossed 
volumes to distant lands, and thus, in all quarters 
of the world, mitigated the affliction of the blind 
by imparting to them the ability to read the word 
of God. The society wish to procure more com- 
modious premises, the house which it now occu- 
pies being too confined to allow the admission of 
more pupils. Some blind children read from 
Lucas’s system several chapters from Isaiah with 
extraordinary facility. Hymns were also sung by 
the children, accompanied on the organ by Miss 
Bowling, a blind professional lady, who instructs 
the pupils in singing. 

Exrraorpinary Exnumation on THE Coast 
or Arrica.—The Britannia, Captain E. Wylie, 
left Ichaboe, on the west coast of Africa, whither 
she had been for guano, on the 7th of February, 
and arrived at this port on Sunday last with a car- 
go of that article. The captain reports that on 
the 15th of January a ‘‘ mummy”’ was dug out of 
the guano, and close upon it there was a common 
oak stave with the inscription ‘‘ Columbus Delano, 
1791,’’ cut apparently with an ordinary scribe for 
marking wood. It was found only four feet below 
the surface, and no idea could be formed of the 
depth at which it had originally been buried; so 
that supposing it to have been merely covered 
under the then level, the accumulation of the gua- 
no over the long intermediate period of 53 years, 
could not have much exceeded 2} to 3 feet. It is 
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remarkable that the body was in a state of perfect 
preservation, and equally so was the canvas in 
which it was enclosed, being perfectly fresh and 
strong. The fact will furnish materials for con- 
jecture to chemists and druggists. 


Guano 1n Garpens.—A friend says :—Perhaps 
it is not generally known, that a slight sprinkling 
of guano is of essential service to leek and onion 
beds, when fairly brairded or above ground. The 
experiment was tried last year, and proved emi- 
nently successful. In the same garden, during 
several preceding seasons, the worms and other 
insects had acquired a mastery that went far to 
destroy the entire crop; but after, and in conse- 
quence of the new application, the gustiest of pot 
herbs, at lifting time and long after, were found 
sound and good; in fact, not a few of them are 
so still. The powdering, however, should be 
skilfully light, otherwise the effects may prove 
hurtful rather than beneficial. Of the accuracy 
of the latter fact we have ourselves seen instances 
in the ease of flowers, a large portion of which 
were utterly destroyed from the over-use of guano, 
an article which, in some respects, resembles salt 
and soot—both excellent antidotes to vermin, but 
which, if used with too lavish a hand, may render 
the cure worse than the disease. The practice 
here recommended has long been acted on in Peru 
and its dependencies, not only in gardens but the 
open fields, in the case of a great variety of vege- 
tables. When the plant, according to its nature, 
has reached a certain stage, a slight ring is drawn 
in the soil around, guano applied for the purposes 
of absorption, and the puncturings covered in. 
There it remains for two, three, or more days, 
after which the ground is watered ; and if we may 
credit the testimony of travellers, the effects are 
altogether surprising. —Dumfries Courier. 


Stream Ascent or THE First Cataract or 
tHe Nite.—This great feat, an epoch in science 
and its African power, seems to have been effected 
principally through the energy and presence of 
mind of Achmet Menikli Pacha, the new governor 
of Soudan, who was ascending the river to the 
seat of his rule. In six days from Cairo the boat 
reached the group of granite rocks near Assouan, 
which form the cataract. The first gate was 
easily passed ; but in the second, owing to the 
violence of the current, it hung for 10 minutes, 
vibrating but almost stationary, and in danger 
every moment of being dashed on the rocks only 
four paces distant. It was a fearful struggle ; but 
at last, by carrying out rope in a small boat, the 
pacha himself and three sailors obtained a pur- 
chase on an island, and succeeded in bringing the 
laboring vessel through ; 300 Nubians witnessed, 
and some of them with poles assisted, in this 
triumph. The third gate (as these narrow passes 
are called) was surmounted, and the anchor was 
dropped off the village of the famous island of 
Philoe. The exploit was attempted in 1838 by 
Mahomed Ali, but defeated at the second gate ; 
and now the passage is shown to be practicable it 
will often be repeated, and produce important 
effects in this part of the world. 


PennsyLvaNian Law.—It is a curious fact, and 
not generally known, that by the laws of Pennsylva- 
nia a man may be sold into servitude who refuses 
to maintain his wife and children; and it is stated 
that recently a man was sold in Venango county, by 
order of the court, for an indefinite period, who had 
refused to maintain his wife and family, they re- 
ceiving the wages of his labor for their support. 








COLONEL STODDART AND CAPTAIN CONOLLY., 


Capram Grover has just received letters from 
Dr. Wolff, dated Tehran, February 12. The Doe- 
tor had been received with great distinction by the 
King of Persia, who recollected having met him at 
Meshed twelve years ago, when he was only 
Prince Royal. ‘The Doctor rode on horseback in 
full canonicals, accompanied by Colonel Sheil in 
his uniform, going to and returning from the 
court. 

He then visited the ambassador, recently arrived 
from Bokhara, who ‘‘ denied, in toto, the fact of 
the execution of our friends.’ The ambassador and 
attachés rose when he entered the room—treated 
him with the greatest civility and respect ; and the 
ambassador expressed a strong desire of accom- 
panying him to Bokhara. 

he Doctor was to leave Tehran on the I4th 
February, accompanied by an escort ordered b 
the king, and Rajab, who had been servant to 
Stoddart and Conolly ; he had been bastinadoed at 
Bokhara, by the Umeer’s orders, on account of 
his fathful attachment to his masters, and had ex- 
posed his life by going to Cabool. 


The Doctor had also seen the ambassador of the | P® 


King of Khiva, an enemy of the King of Bokhara, 
and he could give no information whatever con- 
cerning the death of the captives. ‘‘ Therefore,”’ 
says the Doctor, ‘* whilst I beg you not to be too 
sanguine of my success, I also beg you not to 
despair of it, for, as all the Persians I have 
hitherto seen tell me, ‘ Malloom neest,’—nothing 
is certain about it. You must not expect from 
me an exact and detailed journal, for I shall neither 
carry ink nor paper with me, and I shall write to 
you in Persian from Bokhara, and send the letters 
through the medium of the Umeer, in case Stod- 
dart and Conolly should be alive ; should they not 
be alive, I shall not write at all until I have left 
the frontier of Bokhara.’’ 

_ Colonel Sheil’s exertions have been unremit- 
ting. 





A BABY WANTED. 


In the Times of the 22d ult., was the following 
touching advertisement :— 


To the NOBILITY ann GENTRY.—As Wet- 
Nurse.—A lady, who has two children, intending to give 
her baby, a month old, to her mother who lives at a dis- 
tance, and wishes to adopt it, would be happy to take a 
CHILD to WET-NURSE. Any parents or guardians 
placing their child with her may rely on its receiving the 
greatest possible kindness and care ; a nursemaid is kept, 
and the child would have the benefit of going to the sea 
in the season ; the lady is young, and has plenty of milk. 
(Here follows the address.) 


Beautiful is liberality—more beautiful are the 
instincts of maternal tenderness! Here is a woman 
(a real ‘‘ lady,’’) in the handsomest way ‘‘ gives 
her baby, a month old, to her mother ;”’ relatives 
interchange presents of sucking-pigs and geese 
with equal cordiality. The mother wishes ‘ to 
adopt”’ her own grandchild ; to turn it as it were, 
into her own baby, sinking the grandmother in the 
mamma herself. Whereupon the bereaved mother 
(‘* with plenty of milk,’’ doubtless that of human 
kindness included) looks towards the nobility and 
gentry for consolation, and will take a “‘ child to 
wet-nurse,”’ (if with a title, doubtless the better,) 
treating it with the ‘‘ greatest possible kindness 
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and care,”’ the suckling defrauded of its rightful 
breast having been adopted by grandmamma! We 
really trust that some newly-made mother of the 
nobilt ty or gentry will respond to “‘C. E. B.” 
(for such are her initials.) Should she, however, 
be disappointed in obtaining so sweet and endear- 
ing @ recommendation to the notice of any of the 
nobility or gentry,—we have not the slightest 
doubt that ‘*C. E. B.’’ can be accommodated 
with a baby to suckle on a proper application at 
any of the Unions.— Punch. 





Deatu or A Cuaracter.—Died on Monda 
last, at the advanced age of 79 years, Mr. 7. 
Pitts, of Great St. Andrew-street. The deceased 
for nearly half a century catered for the popular 
taste, by printing ballads, horrid murders, wild 
and wonderful tales, dying speeches, &c. In 
early life the deceased followed the business of a 
baker, to which trade he served his time, subse- 
quently he was employed by a printer, in exten- 
sive business, in Aldermanbury, who at that 
tiod printed the songs for the street vocalists. 
At his master’s death, Mr. Pitts started in the 
same business, and for many years monopolized 
the whole of the street publishing, without having 
a competitor, until the trial of Queen Caroline, 
when the late Mr. J. Catnach set up in the same 
business. By publishing that trial these rival 
printers realized several thousand pounds each. 
About this time the deceased lost his sight, after 
which his sense of feeling became so acute that he 
could immediately detect counterfeit bank notes or 
coins, and make his way to any part of the house, 
and supply the wants of customers without assist- 
ance. averse was he to the credit system that 
on the receipt of goods he invariably paid the 
amount in cash, never drawing a check for any 
creditor. 





‘“WHY DO THE FLOWERS BLOOM?” 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


«“ Way do the flow’rets bloom, mother, 
Why do the sweet flowers bloom, 
And brightest those we rear’d, mother, 
Around my brother’s tomb?” 
“To fill the world with gladness, 
My child, were flow’rets given,— 
To crown the Earth with beauty, 
And show the road to Heaven!” 


“Then why do the flow’rets fade, mother, 
Why do the sweet flowers fade, 
When winter’s dreary clouds, mother, 
Earth’s brighter scenes pervade ?” 
« My child those flow’rs that wither, 
ve seeds that still remain, 
That the sunshine and the summer 
Restore to life again !” 


« And shall not those who die, mother, 
Come back to live once more, 
E’en as the rain and sun, mother, 
Those beauteous flow’rs restore?” 
“ Yes—yes, my child, such powers 
To human flow’rs are given, 
Here earth’s frail flow’rs may blossom, 
But we may rise—in Heaven.” 


New Monthly Magazine. 
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FLAMES IN VOLCANOES. 


From the Ediaburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
FLAMES IN VOLCANOES. 


On the Production of Flames in Volcanoes, 
and the consequences that may be drawn 
therefrom. By M. Leorovp Pitz. 


Tue question, whether volcanic phenomena are 
accompanied with flames, is, in my opinion, of so 
much importance in the science of the earth, that 
the attention of natural philosophers cannot be too 
strongly drawn to it; doubts are still left in the 
mind respecting it, which ought to be removed. 
The greater number of men of science who have 
devoted themselves to the study of voleanoes, deny 
that there is any manifestation of this phenomenon 
in voleanie eruptions ; and they in general think 
that what the vulgar, and even many writers, have 
called flames, is nothing else than the reflection of 
the light produced by the burning substances on 
the walls of the craters, and on the column of 
smoke which issues from them. I may be per- 
mitted to quote, in reference to this, the following 
passages from most respectable authors. 

** An unanswerable proof of the insufficiency of 
this hypothesis (the disengagement of hydrogen 
gas in the eruptions of Stromboli) is the following. 
When the bubbles of the boiling lava burst by the 
escape of the enclosed gas, who, does not see that 
if this gas consisted of hydrogen, it ought, at that 
moment, to become inflamed on the surface of the 
lavat Now, it is very certain that in no eruption 
do we ever see the slightest flame on the lava.’’ * 

‘* The different metallic combustibles and metal- 
loids may decompose water, in proportion to the 
degree of affinity they possess with the oxygen of 
the latter, and give rise to the series of acids and 
oxides which appear in voleanoes. We ought, 
however, to observe, that the hydrogen, on leaving 
its state ef combination, never reaches the aper- 
tures which vomit fire, and which are in commu- 
nication with the atmospheric air, because we have 
never seen flames, either on the crater while in ac- 
tion, nor on the surface of the running lavas.”’ t 

** One of the consequences of Davy’s hypothesis, 
and perhaps the most important, would be the dis- 
engagement by the craters of volcanoes of an enor- 
mous quantity of hydrogen, either free, or com- 
bined with other principles, if it really be the water 
which, by its oxygen, induces volcanic fires. It 
does not appear, however, that the disengagement 
of hydrogen is very frequent in voleanoes. Al- 
though, during my abode at Naples, in 1805, with 
my friends Messrs. Alexander de Humboldt and 
Leopold de Buch, I had an opportunity of witness- 
ing at Vesuvius frequent explosions, which threw 
out broken lava to a height of more than 200 yards, 
I never perceived any inflammation of hydrogen.” t 

‘* The brilliant light reflected by the clouds of 
aqueous vapor and ashes suspended over the cone, 
produces this appearance, which is so often de- 
scribed under the erroneous denomination of flames, 
in the accounts of volcanic eruptions by inexperi- 
enced observers, who have no acquaintance with 
science.’’ § 

Sir Henry de la Beche, when describing the 

henomena of an eruption of Vesuvius, expresses 
Fimself thus: ‘* The solid substances thrown up 


* Spallanzani, Viaggi alle Due-Sicilie, t. iii. cap. 21. 
+ Covelli, Storia dei fenomeni del Vesuvio, § xc. 
+ Gay-Lussac, Reflexions sur les Volcans (Ann. de 
Chim. et de Phys. t. xxii.) 
6 § Poulet Scrope, Considerations on Volcanoes, cap. 2, 
1. 
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by the voleano, appeared like a numerous discharge 
of red balls, while the light of the burning mass in 
the interior of the crater, reflected sometimes in a 
very vivid manner by the column of vapors above, 
produced, to the view of an observer, placed at a 
certain distance, the appearance of flames, which 
there are strong reasons for believing to be wlusory. 
It is at least very certain, that almost all the cases 
of this nature which have been cited, have no other 
cause than a reflection of light, which varies in in- 
tensity with the activity of the volcano.’” || 

‘The vapors illuminated by the incandescent 
substances which fill the craters, or cover their 
walls, have often been taken for flames. But this 
illusion has been combated by a great number of 
observers, who have affirmed that true flames never 
issue from the crater of a volcano. 

I myself, also, drawn away by so many authori- 
ties, when I commenced to observe the phenomena 
of Vesuvius, said, ‘* We ought to take care in such 
cases not to mistake the luminous radiation pro- 
duced by the stones and incandescent scorie for 
flames, an error into which many people have 
fallen ;°? ** and, in fact, when I wrote this sen- 
tence, I had never observed flames from Vesuvius. 

I forbear to quote in this place passages from 
more ancient authors. It is true that many of 
them, in describing voleanic phenomena, some- 
times mention flames; but it is evident that they 
paid no particular attention to this phenomenon, 
and did not distinguish it from the luminous reflec- 
tion produced by the burning substances. 

We perceive, therefore, that geologists, up to the 
present time, have been of opinion that volcanic 
eruptions have never been accompanied with flames. 
This opinion, however, is altogether erroneous. 
At least, I think that I am entitled to make this 
affirmation positively in reference to Vesuvius. 

Let us commence by stating the facts which 
may support this general proposition. Of all the 
phenomena which I have had occasion to observe 
in regard to Vesuvius for twelve years, I consider 
those which I am about to notice, and an acquaint- 
ance with which I owe to a fortunate accident, as 
the most important. 

On the night of the 2d June, 1833, 1 was within 
the crater of Vesuvius, in order to observe the 
phenomena of an eruption, which was approaching 
its close. In the centre of the crater there was 
one of those cones of scorie which are formed and 
disappear with such, marvellous rapidity ; it was 
the largest cone I had ever observed, so much so, 
that it might have been called the little Monte 
Nuovo. There was a large funnel-shaped aper- 
ture on its summit, through which the explosions 
took place. At the moment of which I speak, 
these had become less frequent, and succeeded 
each other at intervals of from three to four min- 
utes. This circumstance made me desirous to 
mount upon the cone, in order to observe the great 
phenomenon of explosions, which I never before 
had it in my power to do near at hand, and imme- 
diately over the opening. I had frequently, indeed, 
observed eruptions from ithe summit of la Punta 
del Palo: but the distance from the proper open- 
ing, or what may be called the air-hole of the vol- 
cano, the walls of scorie with which it is usually 
surrounded during eruptions, the smoke, the ejec- 
tion of stones, and other circumstances, had always 


|| Manuel de Geologie (art. Volcans en activité.) 

‘I Brongniart, Des Volcans et des terrains volcaniques 
(Art. du Dict. d’Hist. Nat.) 

** Spet. del Vesuv. fasc. 1, § xxvii. 
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prevented me seeing distinctly what was going on 
in the voleanic orifice. At the moment of explo- 
sion I ascended to the edge of the cone, along with 
my courageous guide, who shared in my curiosity 
to observe the appearances. The interior of the 
opening was almost —- free from smoke ; a 
small quantity only issued from different points in 
the walls. ‘This fortunate circumstance enabled 
me to see very distinctly all the parts of the crater, 
and everything that was going on there. The 
bottom of the fonnel was open ; it lay immediately 
under my eyes, at a depth of about eighty metres ; 
its circumference was nearly twenty yards ; the 
whole of its burning interior ewas visible. The 
view of the phenomena which accompanied the 
explosions was inexpressibly magnificent. They 
consisted of the following : 

A loud subterranean noise, and a violent shock, 
announced the explosion; immediately after, and 
almost at the same time, the mouth opened and 
made a discharge, with a noise resembling that of 
a discharge of cannon. A column of black and 
fuliginous smoke issued with great violence, and 
there was thrown up, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, an enormous torrent of inflamed gaseous 
substances and burning stones, which fell back 
again like hail, for the most part into the gulf, but 
partly without it. I was overpowered with the 
grandeur of the spectacle, but | did not fail to ob- 
serve, in particular, the column of flames which 
accompanied the explosion. It was the first time 
that it had fallen to my lot to witness such a phe- 
nomenon. The flame rose to the height of four 
or five yards, and then disappeared among the 
volumes of smoke, so that a person whose eye was 
on a level with the edge of the gulf could not have 
seen it. I mention this, because the voleanic ex- 
plosions are viewed from a distance, and from 
places where the crater in action is not visible, it 
never happens that the flames are visible ; whence 
it is that the existence of this phenomenon in vol- 
canic actions has been denied. The flame which | 
observed was of a very decided violet-red color. 
It was very obvious that the gas which produced 
it became inflamed by contact with the air, because 
it burned only on the circumference of the column, 
and in the interior was obscure, presenting, on a 
large scale, what may be seen in a lamp on a small 
one. After the explosion and fall of stones had 
terminated, another very remarkable phenomenon 
was perceived. Insulated flames, disposed in a 
very picturesque manner, remained in the bottom 
of the gulf, moved around the mouth, and flickered 
very slowly about the walls of the funnel; an 
appearance which might be compared, in some 
measure, si licet maxima comparare minimis, to 
the flame of alcohol burning in a crucible. The 
beautiful violet color of the flame was then easily 
distinguished ; a faint smell of hydrogen ac- 
companied these phenomena. I continued for a 
quarter of an hour gazing on this enchanting spec- 
tacle, and during that time I saw five explosions 
always accompanied by the same appearances; I 
would have remained longer in the same spot, had 
not the last of these explosions, which was much 
more violent than any of the preceding, compelled 
us hastily to retire. 

I have had no opportunity, since the above no- 
ticed occasion, of observing the great opening of a 
voleano in a state of explosion ; but I have noticed 
the existence of flames in circumstances nearly 
similar. 

In the month of June, the following year, Vesu- 
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vius was in a state of eruption ; on the evening of 
the 7th I paid a visit to the crater. The interior 
cone was throwing up stones with such violence 
that it was impossible to approach it. A current 
of lava was spouting out through a fissure at its 
base. Quite near to me, there was an elevation 
of a longitudinal form, which bore eight small 
cones, or rather eight large tubes of lava, open at 
the summit, and throwing out gas and steam with 
a whistling noise that was quite deafening, and 
which might be compared to that caused by open- 
ing the valves of a high-pressure steam-engine. 
Favored by the darkness, we saw that their actions 
were accompanied with beautiful conical flames, 
which issned from the tube’ with a yioleace which 
might be in some measure compared to a flame in- 
creased in intensity by a blow-pipe. The length 
of these flames was from three to five inches, and 
their diameter at the base about an inch and a half; 
they burnt with a beautiful greenish color, like 
alcohol holding boracic acid in solution: such a 
color would very likely be produced by the chloride 
of copper accompanying the gaseous substances. 
The smoke which escaped from the openings in 
the cones had an intolerable smell of muriatic acid ; 
sulphureted hydrogen gas was not perceptible. 
‘This was the second time that I observed flames in 
the crater of Vesuvius, and I saw them in company 
with my esteemed friend M. Ravergie of Paris, 
who was my companion in this expedition. 

I saw very beautiful flames from Vesuvius, for 
the third time, during the great eruption in August, 
1834. An opening was formed in the volcano at 
its eastern base, and a great current of lava was 
thrown out, which spread over the fertile lands of 
Ottajano. In the place where the lava issued, two 
elevations were formed, which supported twelve 
small cones, kinds of hornitos, all of which were 
in great activity, and produced noisy explosions. 
One of these cones, which appeared the most ac- 
tive, and which I could approach near, notwith- 
standing the smoke it spread on all sides, was 
emitting by its opening, besides quantities of stones, 
a bright flame of a reddish-white color, which came 
forth with great violence, and rose to the height of 
three yards. The jet was continuous, like the 
flame from a high furnace heated by bellows. The 
smoke was charged with muriatic acid, and, in a 
few moments, it enveloped Professor Tosone of 
Milan and myself in such a manner that we were 
nearly suffocated. 

I never had the good fortune to observe flames 
in Vesuvius in so distinct a manner as on these 
three occasions. I have never seen them on the 
surface of currents of lava far from their source. 
But my friend, M. Maravigna, assures me, that he 
observed them on a current from Etna, during the 
eruption of 1819. 

According to all that I have said, my belief is, 
that voleanic explosions are constantly accompanied 
with flames. So convinced am I of this truth, in 
regard to Vesuvius, that I would engage to point 
them out during any eruption, provided the cireum- 
stances were at all favorable. 

I again repeat, that if the existence of this phe- 
nomenon has been denied, it is owing to the great 
difficulty of observing explosions very near at hand ; 
and when they are observed far from the aperture 
in action, as is usually the case, the flames are 
either concealed by the walls of scori# which sur- 
round them, or, if they rise, they disappear among 
the smoke and jets of stones. 

The phenomenon of which I speak is not an ac- 
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cidental one in the great actions of volcanoes. It 
is only necessary.to see it ence to be convinced 
that it is intimatel¥ con d with the cause of 
these actions. It may beBuid"that flames are the 
most remarkable circumstance in volcanic explo- 
sions, as the latter are the most essential phenom- 
ena of eruptions; we may perceive in them the 
most direct external manifestation of the origin of 
the internal commotion. It is for this reason that 
1 consider mp rvations on the flames of Vesu- 
vius as tending t@assist in explaining the cause of 
Volcanic phenomena. 

Reviewing whai has been stated, I think the fol- 
lowing conclusions may ge drawn from it :— 


L. Flames never appear in Vesuvius but when 
the vOleanic action is energetic, and is accompanied 
with a development of gaseous substagces in a 
state of great tension ; they do not appear when 
the actions are feeble. 2 

2. Their appearance always accompanies explo- 
sions from the principal mouth ; only they cannot 
be observed but in favorable circumstances. 

3. They likewise show themselves in the small 
cones in action, which are formed in the interior of 
the crater, or at the foot of the volcano. 

4. Finally, they are not visible except in the 
openings which are directly in communication with 
the volcanic fire, and never on the moving lavas 
which are at a distance from their source. 


After this exposition, it is natural to enquire, 


what is the gas which produces these flames in 
Vesuvius '* 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE BIRTH-DAY PROPHECY. 


Ir was a prince’s natal day, 

And Windsor’s ancient halls were gay ; 
For many a noble knight and dame 
With fair and joyous greetings came ; 
And many a bard with harp, and strain 
Most welcome to the courtly train, 
Poured forth his sweetest numbers there, 
In praise of royal Edward’s heir. 


They sang in proud and lofty lays 

The glory of his future days, 

The love bestowed, the conquest won, 
And all that mightiest kings have done ; 
And lengthened life, and peaceful agé, 
Each loyal harp could well présage : 
And every listening courtier there 
Confirmed the prophecy with prayer. 


e® 

Oh! wellmight bard and courtier deem 
Such prophecy no idle dream, 

For he was fair in form and face, 

The flower of all his royal race, 

And in his air and eye there shone 

A spirit worthy of a throne. 

His father’s pride, his country’s hope, 
What destiny with his could cope ? 


There came, amid that festive scene, 

A bard of foreign gait and mien, 

With lyre of rude and massive mould, 
Like those by Druids woke of old ; 

But when the harps were hushed at last, 
And song and greeting all were past, 


* From Comptes Rendus, 1843, No. 17, p. 889. 





Its strings the stranger minstrel woke, 
And thus in song prophetic spoke :— 


“Prince of the Isles, thy birth hath been 

The theme of many a lyre, 

And well might such a brow as thine 
Less feeble strains inspire ; 

Thy country’s song around thee swells, 
And high its hopes may be, 

But oh! my stranger harp foretells 
A happier fate for thee : 

For more than all that life can bring, 
And more than mortal breath 

Can ever promise to thy spring, 
Is thine—an early death! 


‘Thy giance is proud, thy face is fair, 

Thy flowing locks are bright ; 

But time will never blanch that hair, 
Nor dim that dark eye’s light. 

7— that moves so stately now, 

ill ne’er grow faint with years ; 

Nor earth’s deep strains of music flow 
Less sweetly to thine ears. 

Thou ne’er shalt see thy laurels fade 
Before a greener wreath, 

For life’s best boon beneath their shade 
Is thine—an early death! 


“Tt may be that the darkest cloud 

Flits o’er the brightest day, 

And leaves the form of youth unbowed 
When e’en the sou) grows grey ; 

And oft; while brows their smoothness wear, 
The spirit’s youth departs ; 

But every furrow wanting there 
Is deepened in our hearts. 

And thou may’st linger in the dust, 
With all thy love beneath, 

But hope to find that holy trust 
Restored by early death! 


“Then go in fearless valor forth, 

Thy destined faith pursue, 

With many a deed of knightly worth, 
And knightly glory too: 

As a long promised heritage 
Thy land awaits thy fame, 

And far through many a future age 
Her bards shall sing thy name: 

But time can never waste away 
The gems of hope and faith 

That shall enshrine thy memory— 
Thou sealed for early death!” 


As wind that in the forest moans, 
So sunk the harp’s decaying tones ; 
But, ere their latest murmurs died, 
That stranger bard was seen to glide 
In silence from the castle gate, 

Like one who fled approaching fate ; 
Nor ever more his path was found, 
Though sought beyond broad Europe’s bound ; 
But British annals testify 

How time fulfilled his prophecy. 





Tradition states, that a banquet given by Edward 
the Third, at Windsor, to celebrate the tenth birthday 
of his,son, the Black Prince, was attended by a min- 
strel of strange appearance, who, in a song, predicted 
the future fame and early death of the boy; but he 
left the castle immediately, and was never seen after. 

Frances Brown. 





On Tuesday the atmosphere was so clear across 
the Channel that persons in Deal could (without the 
ie glasses) see the vessels leaving the harbor of 
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From the Examiner. 
THE NEMESIS WAR STEAMER IN CHINA. 


Narrative of the Voyages and Services of the 
Nemesis, from 1840 to 1843; and of the 
combined Naval and Military Operations 
in China. From Notes of Commander 
W. H. Hatt, R. N. With personal Ob- 
servations by W. D. Bernard, Esq., A. M. 
Oxon. Two vols. Colburn. 


Tuts book is in effect a complete history of the 
operations and results of the Chinese war. It is 
written with greater care than any similar work 
we have seen. Sketches of men engaged in the 
actions described, are at best but materials of his- 
tory. Mr. Bernard has had the advantage of pro- 
fessional assistance, and of a non-professional habit 
of observation. He has been a visitor, without 
being an actor, at the theatre of war. And he has 
used these advan with really excellent effect. 
He has written a book of undeniable temper, of 
— good authority, and in a good English 
style. 

We cannot say at the same time that it throws 
new light on any part of our warlike dealings with 
the false and flowery people. But it clears off a 
quantity of mis ntation, and gives an alto- 
gether calmer and steadier view of their origin, 
progress, and results. Apart from this, too, its 
account of the Nemesis seems to us singularly in- 
teresting. This Iron interloper on the Wooden 
Walls of Old England, is the central figure of Mr. 
Bernard’s history, and plays a most successful 

art. ‘ 

: The Nemesis was the first iron steamer that ever 
doubled the Cape. There were great and reason- 
able doubts of the success of the experiment; but 
the anticipated diffieult navigation of the numerous 
shallow rivers of the Chinese coast, justified its 
trial. Mr. Bernard’s account of her passage out, 
from the notes of Commander Hall, is curious‘and 
striking. From the not unlooked-for dangers of 
the stormy southern seas, she seems to have had 
the narrowest conceivable escape. A tremendous 
storm, six days after her departure from the Cape, 
not only carried away a large portion of one of her 
paddle-wheels, but left, literally, an ‘* immense 
erack’’ in the iron of both her sides. In reality, 
she had begun to separate amid-ships, from one 
side to the other. The various temporary expe- 
dients adopted for safety, the steadiness of her 
commander, and the calm courage of every one on 
board, form an admirable picture. But it is clear 
that without a quiet sea, and the happier accident 
of a near anchorage, she must have gone down. 

Mr. Bernard, after mentioning the repairs she 
underwent at Delagoa Bay, and by which “she 
was made a vast deal stronger than she ever was 
before,’’ adds the very satisfactory assurance that 
in other iron vessels more recently constructed b 
the same builder, (Mr. Laird of Birkenhead,) fu 
provision has been made against the recurrence of 
any similar accident. In the case of the Philege- 
thon, for example, he takes upon him to assert, 
that ‘‘ not only could there be no apprehension of 
the accident, but an almost impossibility of its re- 
eurrence.’’ The reader will judge for himself 
after reading Mr. Bernard’s details; which, both 
as to the causes of the damage and the improve- 
ment it suggested, are ample. It is certainly 
understood that after three years’ hard service, 





STEAMER IN CHINA. 


including a bad round the Cape, the last- 
Sena aiinanten tame to have called 


for no alteration or enifig. 
The voyage fit Belagen Hay to China in- 
cludes some notices of the native tribes on 


the African coast. We have spoken of the Prince 
Wills and King Vooses as the great temptations to 
the horrible slave-trade, are strengthened in 
this view by these incidents of Mr. Bernard’s nar- 
rative. e pass the early o ions on the Chi- 
nese coast, in which a distin ed part was 
borne by the Nemesis, to give the odd picture of 
her passage up the Macao roads. This is the pe- 
culiarly dexterous work jn which the great aiken 
of the Nemesis was foreseen, and through which, 
as in broader ‘‘ devil-ship’’ duties, her commanter 
and crew seem to have conducted her with con- 
summate Skill. 


“Phe channel was so narrow that it was impossi- 
ble to turn the vessel round, scarcely even by forcing 
her bows hard aground over the banks. She was 
anchored head and stern, and guard-boats . were 
placed round her all night, for fear of any attempt at 
surprise. On the following morning, the 14th, the 
Nemesis again pursued her course up what appeared 
to be the principal branch, but which became so shal- 
low that it was doubtful how far she would be able to 
proceed ; she had seldom more than six feet water, 
and in many places only five, so that she was fre- 
quently forced thrémgh the mud itself. There was 
not room to turn her fairly round, and the only mode 
in which she could be managed was by sometimes 
driving her bows asfar as possible into the river’s 
bank, sometimes her stern; while at other times it 
was hard to say whether she was proceeding over a 
flooded paddy-field, or in the channel of a water- 
course. This gave occasion to the facetious remark, 
in which sailors Sometimes delight, that this ‘ would 
be a new way of going overland to England.’ Afier 
proceeding only three or fi iles, a village came in 
sight, with a fort adjoining, rather above it. This 
was afterwards found to be named Kong-How. 
Nearly opposite the fort the river was again found to 
be staked across, much more strongly than it was at 
Houchong; and it was in a similar manner com- 
manded by the guns of the fort. The Nemesis; as 
soon as she came within good range, opened her fire 
warmly upon the fort, which the Chinese returned. 
The boats pushed off as usual; but the moment the 
marines and a party of seamen began to land, the 
Chinese abandoned the fort in confusion. * * * * * 
The principal obstacle now remaining to be got rid 
of was one more troublesome than all the forts to- 
gether, or an eee @ yet met with. The line 
of piles which been driven in across the river 
was not less than twenty feet wide, or rather it was a 
double line, filled up between the two with large 
sunken junks laden with Serge Great ad 7 
perseverance were requined.to get up sufficient o 
these piles to clear a broad enough for the 
steamer to pass. This was only accomplished after 
four hours’ hard work, in which, oddly enough, the 
Chinese peasantry bore an active part, voluntarily 
coming forward to assist, and even venturing to come 
on board the steamer itself. This was undoubtedly 
one of the good results of not having inflicted any 
injury upon the country people or inhabitants of 
the villages through which the little expedition had 
passed.” 


There can be no doubt that, once at the scene 
of action, in all the services it was put to, the 
Nemesis experiment was found to answer every 
expectation formed. Among these services, her 
value in carrying columns of troops up the coast to 
their several points of attack, was conspicuous. 
And the long, low steamer, with a flotilla of some 
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eighty boats at her stern, each with its glittering 
freight of soldiers, slowly advancing through the 
intricate turns of one of these Chinese rivers, was 
doubtless a sight more marvellous than picturesque 
to the apathetic celestial crowds on either bank of 
the stream. 

Mr. Bernard was at the new colony of Hong 
Kong. His view of its political and commercial 
value is high ; but he says little to justify the hope 
of its being ever effectually cleared of those dan- 
gers that have already made it the grave of so 
many Englishmen. 


“The roads of Hong Kong and the Bay of Victo- 


. ria form an excellent anchorage, having deep water 


very near the shore, and only one small shoal having 
sixteen feet water upon it. There are, however, two 
disadvantages under which it labors: it is exposed to 
the full fury of the typhoons whenever they occur; 
and the high mountains of Hong Kong intercept the 
genial breezes of the south-west monsoon during the 
hot season, when a movement in the atmosphere is 
most necessary, not only to moderate the sultry sum- 
mer heat of a tropical climate, but to dissipate the 
unhealthy vapors which are generated after the heavy 
rains which occur, particularly during the night, at 
that season. 

“Tn other respects, the lake-like appearance of the 
harbor is beautiful; it forms a sort of basin, lying 
between the mountains of Hong Kong and the moun- 
tains of the mainland opposite. For this reason, 
however, the rains which fall are sometimes exces- 
Sively heavy ; the dark threatening clouds seem ban- 
ded across from one side to the other, pouring down 
their waters in torrents upon the basin between them. 
The mountain sides of Hong Kong, steep though 
they are, occasionally appear almost covered with a 
sheet of moving water, so torrent-like do the streams 
pour down their declivities. To this succeeds the 
burning tropical sun of July, with a sort of death- 
like stillness in the atmosphere, which, little influ- 
enced as it is on that side of the island by the south- 
west monsoon, cannot fail, if it last long without any 
change, to produce fever and sickness. * * * * 

“Tris a that much may yet be done to remedy 
the reputed unhealthiness of the island, by proper 
draining, and by the formation of numerous channels 
for leading off the torrents of water which, during a 
portion of the hot season, pour down from the moun- 
tain sides, and lodge in hollows and crevices when the 
flood-gates of heaven are opened upon the devoted 
little island. Something may also be effected by get- 
ting rid, as much as possible, of the rank, unwhole- 
some vegetation which, under the influence of an 
almost vertical sun, springs up in every crevice 
where the water lodges.” 


Of the unexpected assistance given by the Chi- 
nese themselves to our prompt formation of the 
settlement—for within a year we had raised 
streets, bazaars, warehouses, quays, wharves, jet- 
ties, markets, roads, barracks, bridges, churches, 
and chapels—Mr. Bernard has some curious in- 
stances. 


“The Chinese inhabitants seemed to fall readily 
into our ways and habits; their laborers and me- 
chanies worked well and willingly for moderate pay, 
and came over in crowds from the opposite coast to 


shops in the bazaars; two European hotels and bil- 
liard-rooms were completed; and, in short, eve 
necessary and most luxuries could be obtained wih 
facility. at Hong Kong, within the first year of its per- 
manent settlement. * * * * 
“Foreign merchants had also commenced build- 
ing, and it was a curious sight to see the hundreds 
of Chinese laborers working upon the construction 
of our houses and roads, and flocking from all quar- 
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ters to furnish us with supplies, and seeking their 
living by serving us in every way, at the very time 
when we were at war with their government, and 
carrying on hostile operations against their country- 
men to the northward. At the same time, also, Chi- 
nese tailors and shoemakers were busy in their little 
shops making clothes for us, and Chinese stewards 
superintended our establishments, while Chinese ser- 
vants (in their native costume, tails and all) were 
cheerfully waiting upon us at table; and all this 
within little more than one year after the first land- 
sale at Hong Kong, and while we were still at war.” 


But the odd consideration of it all is, that it 
would seem to be an absence of all heart, sympa- 
thy, or cordiality among themselves, much more 
than any disposition of these qualities towards us, 
which has hitherto secured us the cooperation and 
fellowship of the Chinese. Mr. Bernard in other 
passages of his history appears to have a half-sus- 
picion of this. He has a good remark on their 
strange guasi-civilization, provoked by the some- 
what startling discovery which our English soldiers 
made one day, of the model of a machine for 
pounding women to death. 

There are some illustrations in Mr. Bernard’s 
work which are of great use to his text. And 
there is one inimitable page of Chinese caricatures 
of the English soldiery. We commend them to 
the attention of Punch. The subjects are—Tartar 
and English soldiers fighting, and an English forag- 
ing party. And the corpulent agility with which 
our oe. countrymen avoid the Tartars, is only 
equalled by the deliberate caution of their pursuit 
of a noble Chinese cock. 





Researches on Light. By Robert Hunt: 
Secretary to the Royal Cornwall Polytech- 
nic Society. Longman and Co. 


Many treatises have been published on Photo- 
graphy, but chiefly with a view to practical 
instruction in the details of the art. The present 
is the first work we have seen, expressly devoted 
to a consideration of the scientific facts that have 
so rapidly accumulated in the new discovery. It 
is an examination of the various phenomena con- 
nected with the chemical and molecular changes 
produced by the influence of the solar rays, and 
includes, as a matter of course, a sketch of all the 
photographic processes, and recent additions to 
the inventions of Fox Talbot and Daguerre. 

Mr. Hunt is a competent inquirer, and has had 
the sanction and assistance of Sir John Herschel 
in the conduct of his inquiries. His style is over- 
ambitious here and there, but it detracts little 
from the interest or the value of his book. He 
makes out his case very fairly, of the distinction 
of the classes of phenomena detected in the solar 
rays. Light, heat, and photographic power, (for 
which last Mr. Hunt invents the word energia,) 
which some have been disposed to consider iden- 
tical, he keeps carefully as under. And this seems 


; the safer cou whatever the advance of experi- 
seek work; tradesmen crowded in to occupy the little | aay Weebwees = ges 


mental philosophy may ultimately determine, as 
to all being but the modified influences of one per- 
vading principle. 

At what very early and trifling stage of the 
science of photography itself we may yet be, it 
would hardly be safe to guess. We observe that 
the Roman astronomers have procured Daguerro- 
type impressions of the nebula of the Sword of 
Orion !— Examiner. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE PARTIE FINE. 
BY LANCELOT WAGSTAFF, ESQ. 


Coronet Gottop’s dinner in Harley-street (the 
colonel is an East-India director, and his Mulliga- 
tawney the best out of Bengal) was just put off, 
much to my disappointment, for I had no other 
engagement ; Mrs. Wagstaff was out of town with 
her mother at Bognor; and my clothes had been 
brought down to the club to dress—all to no pur- 

ose. 

: I was disconsolately looking over the bill of fare, 
and debating between Irish stew, and the thirteenth 
cut at a leg of lamb, (of which seven barristers had 
partaken, each with his half pint of Marsala,) 
when Jiggins, the waiter, brought me in a card, 
saying nn the gentleman was in the hall, and 
wished to see me. 

The card was Fitzsimons’s ;—a worthy fellow, 
as I dare say my reader knows. I went out to 
speak to him. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ thought I, ‘‘ he is go- 
ing to ask me to dine.” 

here was something particularly splendid in 
Fitz’s appearance, as I saw ata glance. He had 
on a new blue-and-white silk neckcloth, so new 
that it had never been hemmed ; his great gold 
jack-chain, as I call it, was displayed across his 
reast, showing off itself and a lace-ruffle a great 
deal too ostentatiously, as I thought. He had 
Jemon-colored gloves ; French polished boots, with 
deuced high heels ; his hair curled (it is red, but 
oils to a mahogany color ;) his hat extremely on 
one side ; and his moustache lacquered up with, I 
do believe, the very same varnish which he puts to 
his boots. I hate those varnished boots, except for 
moderns, and Fitz is three-and-forty if he is a day. 

However, there he stood, whipping his lac- 
quered boots with a gold-headed stick, whistling, 
twirling his moustache, pulling up his shirt-collar, 
and giving himself confoundedly dandified airs in 
a word, before the hall-porter and the club mes- 
sage-boy in brass buttons. 

‘* Wagstaff, my boy,’’ says he, holding out a 
kid glove, in a most condescending manner, ‘I 
have something to propose to you.” 

‘** What is it, and what’s your hour?”’ said I, 
quite areal. 

‘**You’ve guessed it at once,’’ answered he. 
** A dinner is what I mean—Mrs. Wagstaff is out 
of town, and—”’ 

Here he whispered me. 

7 7 * * * 

Well? why not '—After all there may be some 
very good fun. If my mother-in-law heard of it 
she would be sure to make a row. But she is 
safe at Bognor (may she stay there forever!) It 
is much better that I should have some agreeable 
society than dine alone at the club, after the seven 
barristers on the leg of lamb. Of course it was 
not to be an expensive dinner—of course not, Fitz- 
simons said—no more it was to him—hang himn— 
as you shall hear. 

t was agreed that the dinner-hour should be 
seven: the place, Durognon’s in the Haymarket ; 
and as I rather pique myself on ordering a French 
dinner, that matter was to be consigned to me. I 
walked down to Durognon’s, looked at the room,and 
ordered the dinner for four persons—the man asked 
how much champagne should be put in ice? which 
I considered rather a leading question, and giving 
a vague sort of reply to this, (for I determined that 
Fitzsimons should treat us to as muchas he liked,) 








I walked away to while away the hour before 
dinner 


After all, I thought, I may as well dress: the 
things are ready at the club, and a man is right to 
give himself every personal advantage, especially 
when he is going to dine with—with Lapres. 
There—the secret is out. Fitz has invited me to 
make a fourth in a petit diner given to Madame 
Nelval of the French theatre, and her friend Mad- 
emoiselle Delval. I had seen Madame Nelval from 
a side-box a few evenings before—and, parbleu, 
homo sum; I meant no harm ; Gollop’s dinner was 
off; Mrs. Wagstaff was out of town ; and I confess 
I was very glad to have an opportunity of meeting 
this fascinating actress, and keeping up my French. 
So I dressed, and at seven o'clock walked back to 
Durognon’s: whither it was agreed that Fitz was 
to bring the ladies in his Brougham ;—the deuce 
knows how he gets the money to pay for it by the 
way, or to indulge in a hundred other expenses 
far beyond any moderate man’s means. 

As the St. James’s clock struck seven, a gen- 
tleman—past the period of extreme youth it is 
true, but exhibiting a remarkably elegant person 
still in a very becoming costume, might have been 
seen walking by London House, and turning down 
Charles-street to the Haymarket. This individual, 
I need not say, was myself. I had done my white 
tie to a nicety, and could not help saying, as I 
gazed for a moment in the great glass in the club 
drawing-room—*‘ Corbleu, Wagstaff, you are still 
as distingué a looking fellow as any in London.”’ 
How women can admire that odious Fitzsimons on 
account of his dyed mustaches, I for one never 
could understand. 

The dinner-table at Durognon’s made a neat 
and hospitable appearance ; the plated candlesticks 
were not more coppery than such goods usually 
are at taverns; the works of art on the wall were 
of tolerable merit ; the window-curtains, partially 
drawn, yet allowed the occupant of the room to 
have a glimpse of the cab-stand opposite, and I 
seated myself close to the casement, as they say 
in the novels, awaiting Captain Fitzsimons’s arm- 
val with the two ladies. 

I waited for some time—the cabs on the stand 
disappeared from the rank, plunged rattling into 
the mighty vortex of London, and were replaced 
by other cabs. The sun, which had set somewhere 
behind Piccadilly, was now replaced by the lus- 
trous moon, the gas lamps, ond the red and blue 
orbs that flared in the windows of the chemist 
opposite. Time passed on, but no Fitzsimons’s 

rougham made its appearance. I read the eve- 
ning paper, half an hour was gone and no compa- 
ny come. At last, as the opera carriages actually 
began to thunder down the street, ‘“‘a hand was 
on my shoulder,”” as the member for Pontefract 
sings. I turned round ard from my reverie 
—that hand, that yellow-kid-glove-covered hand 
was Fitzsimons’s. - 

** Come along, my boy,”’ says he, “‘ we will go 
fetch the ladies—they live in Bury-street, only 
three minutes walk.”” 

I go to Bury-street? I be seen walking through 
St. James’s-square, giving an arm to any other 
lady in Europe but my Arabella, my wife, Mrs. 
Wagstaff? Suppose her uncle, the dean, is going 
to dine at the Eehop’s, and should see me ‘—me, 
walking with a French lady, in three quarters of a 
bonnet! I should like to know what an opinion 
he would have of me, and where his money in the 
funds would go to? 
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“ No,”’ says I, ‘‘ my dear Fitzsimons, a joke is 
a joke, and I am not more straight-laced than 
another ; but the idea that Mr. Lancelot Wagstaff 
should be seen walking in St. James’s-square with 
a young French actress, is @ little too absurd. It 
would be all over the city to-morrow, and Arabella 
would tear my eyes out.”’ 

“* You shan’t walk with a French actress,’’ said 
Fitz. ‘‘ You shall give your arm to as respectable 
a woman as any in Baker-street—I pledge you my 


honor of this—Madame la Baronne de Saint Méné- | 


hould, the widow of a General of the Empire— 
connected with the first people in France. Do 
you mean to say that she is not equal to any of 
your sugar-baking family?’’ 1 passed over Fitz’s 
sneer regarding my family ; and as it was a bar- 
oness, of course agreed to walk with Fitzsimons in 
search of the ladies. 

‘**] thought you said Madame Delval this morn- 
ing,’’ said I. 

‘**Oh, the baroness is coming too,’’ answered 
Fitzsimons, and ordered a fifth cover to be laid. 
We walked to Bury-street, and presently after a 
great deal of chattering and clapping of doors and 
drawers, three ladies made their appearance in the 
drawing-room, and having gone throngh the cere- 
mony of an introduction in an entire state of dark- 
ness, the order of march was given. I offered my 
arm to the Baroness de Saint Ménéhould, Fitz 
leading the way with the other two ladies. 

We walked down Jermyn-street ; my heart 
thumped with some uneasiness as we crossed by 
the gambling-house in Waterloo-place, lest any 
one should see me. There is a strong gas lamp 
there, and I looked for the first time at my portly 
companion. She was fifty-five if a day—five years 
older than that Fitzsimons. This eased me, but 
somehow it didn’t please me. 1 can walk with a 
woman of five-and-fifty any day—there ’s my moth- 
er-in-law, my aunts, and the deuce knows how 
many more | could mention. But I was consoled 
by the baroness presently saying, that she should, 
from my accent, have mistaken me for a French- 
man—a great compliment to a man who has been 
in Paris but once, and learned the language from 
a Scotch usher, never mind how many years ago, 
at Mr. Lord’s academy, Tooting, Surrey. 

But I adore Paul de Kock’s novels, and have 
studied them so rapturously, that no wonder I 
should have made a proficiency in the language. 
Indeed, Arabella has often expressed herself quite 
jealous as I Jay on the sofa of an evening, laugh- 
ing my waistcoat-strings off, over his delightful 
pages. (The dear creature is not herself very fa- 
miliar with the language, and sings Fluve dew 
Tage, Partong pour Syrie, &c., with the most 
confirmed Clapham accent.) I say she has often 
confessed herself to be jealous of the effeet pro- 
duced on my mind by this dear, delightful, wicked, 
odious, fascinating writer, whose pictures of French 
society are so admirably ludicrous. It was through 
Patil de Kock that I longed to know something 
about Parisian life, and those charming sémillantes, 
frétillantes, pétillantes griseties, whose manners 
he describes. ‘* It’s Paul de Kock in London by 
Jove,”’ said I to myself, when Fitz proposed the 
little dinner to me; ‘1 shali see all their ways 
and their fun’”’—And that was the reason why, as 
Mrs. Wagstaff was out of town, I accepted the in- 
vitation so cordially. 

Well; we arrived at Durognon’s at a quarter 
past eight, we five, and were ushered at length 
into the dining-room, where the ladies flung off 





their cloaks and bonnets, and I had an opportunity 
of seeing their faces completely. 

Madame Nelval’s was as charming a face as I 
ever looked upon ; her hair parted meekly over the 
forehead, which was rather low; the eyes and 
eyebrows beautiful; the nose such as Grecian 
sculptor scarce ever chipped out of Parian stone ; 
the mouth small, and, when innocently smiling, 
displaying the loveliest pearly teeth, and calling 
out two charming attendant dimples on each fresh 
cheek ; the ear a perfect little gem of an ear. 
(I adore ears—unadorned ears without any hideous 
ornaments dangling from them—pagodas, chande- 
liers, bunches of grapes, and similar monstrosities, 
such as ladies will hang from them—entr’autres 
my own wife, Mrs. W., who has got a pair of ear- 
rings her uncle, the dean, gave her, that really 
are as big as boot-jacks almost.) She was habited 
in a neat, closely-fitting silk dress of Parisian tar- 
tan silk, which showed off to advantage a figure 
that was perfect, and a waist that was ridiculously 
small. A more charming, candid, distinguished 
head it was impossible to see. 

Mademoiselle Delval was a modest, clever, 
pleasing person, neatly attired in a striped some- 
thing, | don’t know the proper phrase ; and Mad- 
ame la Baronne was in a dress which I should 
decidedly call gingham. 

When we sat down to the Potage Printaniére, 
and I helped the baroness naturally first, address- 
ing her respectfully by her title, the other two 
ladies began to laugh, and that brute, Fitzsimons, 
roared as if he was insane. ‘‘ La Baronne de 
Saint Ménéhould!’’ eried out little Madame Nel- 
val, ‘‘o par exemple! c’est maman, mon cher 
monsieur !’? On which (though I was deucedly 
nettled, I must confess,) I said, that to be the 
mother of Madame Nelval, was the proudest title 
any lady could have, and so sneaked out of my 
mortification, with this, I flatter myself, not inele- 
gant compliment. ‘The ladies, one and all, de- 
clared that I spoke French like a Parisian, and so 
I ordered in the champagne ; and very good Du- 
rognon’s Sillery is too. 

Both the young ladies declared they destested 
it, but Madame Nelval, the elder, honestly owned 
that she liked it; and indeed I could not but re- 
mark that, in our favor dogbtless, the two younger 
dames forgot their prejudid@s, and that their glasses 
were no sooner filled than they were empty. 

Ah, how charming it was to see the shuddering, 
timid, nervous way in which the lovely Nelval, 
junior, (let me call her at once by her Christian 
name of Virginie,) turned away her little shrink- 
ing head as the waiter opened the bottles, and 
they went off with the‘r natural exhilarating pop 
and fiz. At the opening of the first bottle, she 
flew into a corner; at the opening of the second, 
she ran to her mother’s arms, (Ainnuleo similis 
querenti pavidam montilus avis matrem, as we 
used to say at ‘Tooting,) sweet sensibility! charm- 
ing, timorous grace! but she took the liquor very 
kindly when it was opened, saying, as she turned 
up her fine eyes to Heaven, ‘Il n'y a rien gui 
m’agage les nerfs comme cela!’’ Agager les 
nerfs! What a delicate expression! ‘The good 
old lady told her to be calm, and made light of her 
terror. 

But though I had piqued myself on ordering the 
dinner, the little coquette soon set me down. She 
asked for the most wonderful things—for instance, 
she would have a salad of dandelion—the waiter 
was packed off to Convent Garden to seek for it. 
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When the fish came, she turned to the waiter and 
said, ‘‘ Comment! vous n’avez point de moules?’’ 
with the most natural air in the world, and as if 
muscles were always served at Parisian dinners, 
which, I suppose, is thecase. And then at dessert, 
what must she remark but the absence of aspara- 
gus, which, I must confess, f had not ordered. 

‘* What,”’ she said, turning round to my com- 
panion, ‘are there no asparagus, monsieur '—No 
asparagus! ah, monsieur! c’est ma vie, mon bon- 
heur que les asperges! J’en suis folle—des as- 
perges. Jelesadore—lesasperges! Je ne mange 
que cela—il me les faut, Monsieur Fitzsimons. 
Vite, gargon! des asperges—des asperges & 
lhuile, entendez vous ?”’ 

We were both very much alarmed by this man- 
ifest excitement of Virginie’s nerves; and the 
asparagus was sent for. O woman! you are some 
of you like the animals of the field in so far as this, 
that you do not know your power. ‘Those who 
do can work wonders over us. No man can resist 
them. We two were as timid, wretched and 
trembling, until the asparagus came, as any mortal 
could be. It seemed as if we had committed a 
crime in not ordering the asparagus that Virginie 
adored. If she had proposed a pint of melted 
pearls, I think Fitz was the man to send off to 
Storr and Mortimer’s, and have the materials 
bought. They (I don’t mean the pearls, but the 
vegetables) came in about half an hour, and she 
ate them cold, as she said, with oil and vinegar ; 
but the half hour’s pause was a very painful one, 
and we vainly endeavored to fill the odious vacuum 
with champagne. All the while, Fitzsimons, 
though he drank and kept nervously helping his 
neighbors right and left, was quite silent and 
frightened. 1 know which will be the better 
horse = the phrase is) if he’s ever married. I 
was of course collected, and kept putting in my 
jokes as usual, but I cannot help saying that [ 
wished myself out of the premises, dreading to 
think what else Madame Virginie might ask for, 
and saying inwardly, ‘* What would my poor Ara- 
bella say if she knew her scoundrel of a Lancelot 
was in such company ¢’’ 

Well—it may have been the champagne, or it 
may have been the asparagus—though | never, I 
confess, remarked such a quality in the vegetable 
—it may, I say, have been the asparagus which 
created—what do you think ‘—a reconciliation be- 
tween Virginie and Héloise—the Madame Delval 
before mentioned. ‘This is a delicate matter, but 
it appeared the ladies had had a difference in the 
morning about a ribbon, a fichu, or some such mat- 
ter doubtless, and they had not spoken all dinner 
time. 

But after a bottle of sherry, four of Sillery, (which 
we all took fairly, no flinching, no heel-taps, glass 
and glass about,) after coffee and curagoa, and after 
the asparagus, a reconciliation took < mag Héloise 
looked at Virginie, Virginie looked at Héloise, the 
latter rose from her chair, tottered towards her 
friend, and they were in each other’s arms in a min- 
ute. Old Madame Nelval looked quite pleased at 
the scene, and said, smiling, to us, ‘* Elle a si bon 
ceur, ma fille!’ Oh those mothers! they are all 
the same. Not that she was wrong in this in- 
stance. ‘The two young ladies embraced with the 
warmest cordiality, the quarrel about the ribbon 
was forgotten, the two young hearts were united 
once more; and though that selfish brute, Fitz- 
simons, who has no more heart than a bed-post, 
twiddled his eternal moustache, and yawned over 





the scene, | confess I was touched by this little 
outbreak of feeling, and this glimpse into the his- 
tory of the hearts of the young persons, and drank 
a glass of curagoa to old Madame Nelval with a 
great deal of pleasure. 

But oh! fancy our terror, when all of a sudden, 
Héloise, weeping on her friend’s neck, began to 
laugh and to ery, and burst out shrieking into a 
fit of hysteries! When women begin hysterics, a 
tremor seizes me—I become mad myself-—I have 
had my wife and mother-in-law both in hysterics 
on the same rug, and I know what it is—the very 
sound of the whoo-0o0-v0 drives me wild. I have 
heard it imitated in theatres, and have rushed out 
ina frenzy. ‘* Water! water!’ gasped Virginie ; 
(we had somehow not had any all dinner-time.) 
I tumbled out of the room, upsetting three waiters 
who were huddled at the door, (and be hanged to 
them.) ‘* Water!’’ roared I, rushing down stairs, 
upsetting boots, and alarmed chamber-maids came 
panting in with a jug. 

“What will they think of us?’’ thought I, 
trembling with emotion—‘‘ they will think we 
have murdered the poor young lady, and yet on 
my honor and conseience |—Oh why did I come— 
what would Arabella say if she knew?’ I thought 
of the police coming in, of paragraphs in the paper 
beginning, ‘‘ 'I'wo ruffians of gentlemanly exterior 
were brought before Mr. Jardine,’’ &c. ; it was too 
horrible—if I had had my hat I would have taken 
a cab off the stand, and driven down to my wife at 
Bognor that minute; but I had n’t—so I went up 
to fetch it. 

Héloise was lying on the sofa now, a little 
calmer; Madame Delval and the chamber-maid 
were being kind to her: as for that brute, Fitzsi- 
mons, he was standing in one of the windows, his 
legs asunder, his two fists thrust into the tail 
pockets of his brass buttoned coat, whistling, 
‘*Suoni la Tromba,’’ the picture of heartless, 
shameless indifference. 

As soon as the maid was gone, and I was come 
in, Madame Virginie must of course begin hyster- 
ies too—they always do, these women. She 
turned towards me with an appealing look—(she 
had been particularly attentive to me at dinner, 
much more than to Fitzsimons, whom she boudéd 
the whole time)—she gave me an appealing look 
—and stuck up too. 

I couldn’t bear it. I flung myself down on a 
chair, and beginning to bang my forehead, gasped 
out, ‘*Oh Heavens! a cab, a cab!”’ 

‘“We’ll have acoach. Go back with them,” 
said Fitz, coming swaggering up. 

** Go back with them ?”’ said t; **T ll never see 
them again as long as I live.”” No more I would 
go back with them. The carriage was called ; 
(the hysterics ceased the very moment Fitz flung 
open the window and the cab-stand opposite could 
hear,)—the ladies went out. In vain good old 
Madame Nelval looked as if she expected my arm. 
In vain Virginie cast her appealing look. I re- 
turned it them with the most stony indifference, 
and falling back upon my chair, thought of my 
poor Arabella. 

The coach drove off. I felt easier as the rattle 
of the departing wheels died away in the night, 
and I got upto go. ‘* How glad I am it’s over,” 
thought I, on the stair; ‘if ever I go to a partie 
fine again may | * 2 . 

‘*T beg your parding, sir,’’ said the waiter, 
touching my elbow just as I was at the hotel door. 

‘* What is it?’’ says I. 
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‘* The bill, sir,’ says he, with a grin. 

‘«'The bill, sir?’? I exelaimed ; ‘* why it’s Cap- 
tain Fitzsimons’s dinner !”’ 

‘‘T beg your parding, sir, you ordered it,’’ an- 
swered the man. 

‘** But, good heavens! you know Captain Fitz- 
simons !”’ 

** We do, sir, precious well too. The capting 
owes master two underd pound,’’ answered the 
wretched official, and thrust the document into my 
hand. 


No. 24. To Anatole Durognon. 


L£.s. d. 
5 Dinners, . 
Sherry, . ‘ . ‘ : 
Sillery champagne, (4 bottles,) 
Asparagus, - ; ! ; 
Cotiee and liqueurs, . ; 
Wax-lights and apartment, 


ocooonocre 
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And I must say that the bill, considered as a 
bill, was moderate, but I had better have dined off 
that Irish stew at the club. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE GLADNESS OF MAY. 

*T 1s May again, ’tis May again, the time of happy hours, 

When Nature wears her fairest robe of young and dewy 
flowers, 

When gentle morn wakes from the east as rosy as the 


SKy, 
And brooks are laughing in the meads, and birds are 
singing by. 


Visions sweet as summer’s eve, or autumn’s glowing day, 
Are rushing on the mind of youth as lovely as they ’re 


gay, 
Hopes prized more than coral lip, or maiden's blushing 
vow, 
Are comings back to cheer old age, and deck its snowy 
row. 


Kingcups bathed in golden light, their tender breasts un- 


old, 

And verdant a burst on the sight, like beds of wav- 
_. ing gold, 

Violets from the mossy banks in purple clusters rise, 

And daisies one by one begin to show their starry eyes. 


Leaves nursed in the noontide’s warmth, and kissed by 
the dew, 

Are wren into forest crowns that mock the emerald’s 
ue, 

And twining garlands round about the wasting walls of 


yore, 
As doth the heart to memory, when life’s bright days are 
o’er. 


Blossoms fair as orient ‘owe adorn the orchard trees, 

And odors from their honied lips add fragrance to the 
breeze, 

Beauty's soft and radiant glow is mantling all the grain, 

And from the earth a promise comes of fruit and corn 
again. 


Birds rich in plumage, and in voice, from every wood and 
_ grove, 

In joyous concert carol forth the melody of love, 

Zephyrs wild as music’s tone upon their pinions bring, 

Sweet echoes to the listening ear, and incense of the 


spring. 

Insects pam as Tyrian dyes wake from their torpid 
sleep, 

As countless as the ocean sands that wash the rocky 
steep, 
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Lambs in little pores groups are scattered o’er the lea, 
And squirrels from the beechen boughs dance on from 
tree to tree. 


Clouds calmly hung in silver light like folds of fleecy 


snow 


Are shadowed in the silent streams that by the valleys 
flow, 

Now cuenee by the swelling waves, now on the shore 
at play 


Now flitting round the lofty hills as blithesome as a fay. 


Tis May again, tis May again, the time of happy hours, 

When nature wears her fairest robe of young and dewy 
flowers, 

When gentle morn wakes from the east as rosy as the 


SKY, 
And brooks are laughing in the meads, and birds are 
singing by. 





Tue Osreeway Inp1ans.—In consequence of 
the British Swimming Society having promised to 
award a first class silver medal to the best swim- 
mer of these celebrated Indians, the swimming 
baths in High Holborn, kept by Mr. Hedgman, 
were crowded with visitors. Flying Gull and 
Tobacco were selected as competitors, the rest 
of the party being seated to witness the trial of 
skill. At a signal, the Indians jumped into the 
bath, and, on a pistol being discharged, struck 
out and swam to the other end, a distance of 130 
feet, in less than half a minute. The Flying Gull 
was the victor by seven feet. They swam back 
again to the starting-place, where Flying Gull was 
a second time the victor. ‘Their style of swim- 
ming is totally un-Ruropean. They lash the 
water violently with their arms, like the sails of a 
windmill, and beat downwards with their feet, 
blowing with force, and forming grotesque antics. 
They then dived from one end of the bath to the 
other with the rapidity of an arrow, and almost as 
straight a tension of limb. They afterwards en- 
tered the lists with Mr. Kenworthy, one of the 
best swimmers in England, and who beat them 
with the greatest ease. 


Tue QuinevenniaL Exuizition at Paris.— 
The merchants and manufacturers of Paris are 
almost entirely occupied with the grand exhibition 
to be opened onthe Ist of May. The palace 
erected for this great national display occupies a 
rectangular area, measuring 646 feet by 318 feet, 
and comprising, with the two wings, a superficies 
of about 22,000 square yards. The different divi- 
sions are thus allotted :—The great central hall to 
machinery ; the south gallery to the tissues of 
every description; the north gallery to bronzes, 
goldsmiths’ work, mathematical instruments, fur- 
niture, carpets, paper-hangings, and other articles 
of luxury ; the east gallery to glass, porcelain, and 
pottery ; the west gallery to musical instruments 
and miscellaneous articles. The king, it is ex- 
pected, will visit the halls and galleries the day 
preceding the opening. 


Paper Maxinc.—The Gloucester Journal says 
that ‘‘a most important patent has been taken out 
for the manufacture of paper on a new principle, 
and from an entirely new material. If carried out 
to the full extent of the wishes and expectations of 
the patentee, (one of the first engineers in the 
kingdom,) there is little doubt that it will shortly 
supersede the use of ‘rag,’ as the paper made 
from the new material will be quite equal to the 
finest Indian paper, and not so costly.”’ 
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THE WORKHOUSE CLOCK. 


From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE WORKHOUSE CLOCK. 
AN ALLEGORY.—BY THE EDITOR. 


Taere’s a murmur in the air, 

And noise in every street— 

The murmur of many tongues, 

The noise of numerous feet— 

While round the workhouse door 
The laboring classes flock, 

For why? The Overseer of the Poor 
Is setting the workhouse clock. 


Who does not hear the tramp 

Of thousands speeding along, 

Of either sex and various stamp, 
Sickly, crippled, or strong, 
Walking, limping, creeping 

From court, and alley, and lane, 

But all in one direction sweeping, 
Like rivers that seek the main? 

Who does not see them sally 

From mill, and garret, and room, 

In lane, and court, and alley, 

From homes in poverty’s lowest valley 
Furnished with shuttle and loom— 
Poor slaves of Civilization’s galley— 
And in the road and footways rally, 
As if for the day of doom? 

Some, of hardly human form, 

Stunted, crooked, and crippled by toil ; 
Dingy with smoke and dust and oil, 
And smirched besides with vicious soil, 
Clustering, mustering, all in a swarm. 
Father, mother, and careful child, 
Looking as if it had never smiled— 
The sempstress, lean, and weary, and wan, 
With only the ghosts of garments on— 
The weaver, her sallow neighbor, 

The grim and sooty artisan; 

Every soul—child, woman, or man, 
Who lives—or dies—by labor. 


Stirred by an overwhelming zeal, 

And social impulse, a terrible throng! 
Leaving shuttle, and needle, and wheel, 
Furnace, and grindstone, spindle, and reel, 
Thread, and yarn, and iron, and steel— 
Yea, rest and the yet untasted meal— 
Gushing, rushing, crushing along, 

A very torrent of man! 

Urged by the sighs of sorrow and wrong, 
Grown at last to a hurricane strong, 
Stop its course who can! 

Stop who can its onward course 

And irresistible moral force ; 

O! vain and idle dream! 

For surely as men are all akin, 

Whether of fair or sable skin, 

According to Nature’s scheme, 

That human movement contains within 
A blood-power stronger than steam. 


Onward, onward, with hasty feet, 
They swarm—and westward still— 
Masses born to drink and eat, 

But starving amidst Whitechapel’s meat, 
And famishing down Cornhill! 
Through the poultry—but still unfed— 
Christian Charity, hang your head! 
Hungry—passing the street of Bread ; 
Thirsty—the street of Milk ; 
Ragged—beside the Ludgate Mart, 

So gorgeous through mechanic art, 
With cotton, and wool, and silk! 


At last, before that door 
‘That bears so many a knock 





Ere ever it opens to sick or poor, 

Like shee they huddle and flock— 

And would that all the good and wise 

Could see the million of hollow eyes, 

With a gleam derived from hope and the skies, 
Upturned to the workhouse clock! 


Oh! that the parish powers, 

Who regulate labor’s hours, 

The daily amount of human trial, 
Weariness, pain, and self-denial, 
Would turn from the artificial dial 
That striketh ten or eleven, 

And go, for once, by that older one 
That stands in the light of nature’s sun, 
And takes its time from Heaven! 





THE DISGUSTED WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


You promised to leave off your smoking, 
The day I consented to wed. 

How little I thought you were joking: 
How fondly believed what you said! 

Then, alas! how completely you sold me, 
With blandishments artful and vain ; 

When you emptied your snuff-box, and told me 
You never would fill it again! 


Those fumes, so oppressive, from puffing, 
Say, what is the solace that flows ? 
And whence the enjoyment of stuffing 
A parcel of dust in your nose? 
By the habits you thus are pursuing 
There can be no pleasure conferr’d ; 
How irrational, then, is so doing! 
Now is it not very absurd ? 


Cigars come to three-pence each, 7 
And sixpence an ounce is your snuff; 

Consider how much, then, you yearly 
Must waste on that horrible stuff. 

Why, the sums in tobacco you spend, love, 
The wealth in your snuff-box you sink, 
Would procure me of dresses no end, love, 
And keep me in gloves; only think! 


What ’s worse, for your person I tremble, 
’T is going as fast as it can ; 
Oh! how should you like to resemble 
A smoky and snuffy old man? 
Then resign, at the call of Affection, 
The habits I cannot endure ; 
Or you'll spoil both your nose and complexion, 
And ruin your teeth, [ am sure.— Punch. 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
TO THE FIRST WARBLER. 


Ou! how I love to listen to thy song, 

Sweet bird! that, earliest of the choral throng, 

Pourest thy notes of gratitude and glee 

Ere blooms a flow’ret forth or buds a tree ; 

Ere yet is hushed the wintry howling wind, 

Or twig of green thy little feet can find. 

So trustfully thy heart its love-song pours 

For hope alone of warmer, sunnier hours, 

That I cry shame upon my thankless tears ; 

Shame on the heart that calls up phantom fears, 

Mindless of all, but of its present grief, 

Nor finding in Hope's whisperings, relief. 

Ah! cease not then thy warbling ecstasy, 

Nor startle if thou meet my kindling eye; 

For I would have thee ever in my way, 

That I might emulate thy cheerful lay! 
Virernia. 
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From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Ir was nearly four o’clock ; and I had not yet 
prepared myself to give my /ecture. The heat was 
oppressive, the air heavy, the sky tempestuous ; 
and I felt a sensation of restlessness and nervous 
irritability quite unusual to me. During the last 
week I had not enjoyed one hour’s tranquillity : 
several persons dangerously ill and requiring my 
attention had ealled for me. One in particular 
(the only support of a large family) gave me great 
anxiety, and excited in my mind extreme sympathy. 
In this state I got into the carriage to go to the 
University. At that moment an unsealed note was 
put into my hand. I opened it immediately, and 
found it to announce the death of poor H , for 
whom [ was so much interested; and this news 
affected me deeply. 

The stroke was the more severe as I had not 
foreseen the event, and, consequently, had not the 
consolation of having been able to prepare the 
family of my patient for so great a misfortune. 
Hitherto the chair of declamation had always been 
to me rather a pleasure than a labor; the ab- 
stract theories of the science had amused my mind : 
but this evening I felt a degree of uneasiness on 
my spirits for which I could not account. The 
events of the day had so deeply affected me that | 
felt an almost insurmountable inclination to repose. 
When I reached the entry of the hall, I cast a look 
around at the unusually full audience, and as I 
passed through the crowd I heard the name of a 
celebrated doctor, spoken of as being amongst 
my hearers. At another time these were circum- 
stances that would have given me pleasure, but 
now they increased my confusion, which was in- 
deed complete when I discovered that I had left my 
notes in the carriage, which | had dismissed at 
the door, intending to walk home. It was too late 
to send for them; and I was now in great perplex- 
ity. 1 opened my portfolio, and hastily ran through 
a number of remarks that I had thrown in there 
without arranging them ; happily, I fell upon some 
novel observations upon insanity, and I then deter- 
mined to make that the subject of my off-hand 
lecture. ; 

I have but a confused idea of what then followed : 
but I remember the applause which. saluted my 
entrance, and which became still louder when my 
confusion was observed. As soon as there was 
silence [ summoned all my courage, and began. 
The first words cost me infinite pains: I hesitated 
and stopped continually ; but by degrees I recov- 
ered myself, and the great attention paid to me 
gave me confidence. 1 soon found the cloud that 
overspread my senses clearing off; my ideas be- 
came less confused ; the words came readily, and 
comparisons and expressions crowded upon me. I 
had only to choose them. As I went on my obser- 
vations became more striking, and my demonstra- 
tions more clear and comprehensive. I was aston- 
ished at the fluency with which I expressed myself. 
I found great facility in treating several difficult 
subjects, which at another time I should hardly 
have dared attempt. They seemed to me clear 
and simple, and I got through them as trifles. 
Still greater became my surprise to find that my 
memory, which had hitherto been slow and imper- 
fect, was suddenly become miraculously faithful, 
and brought back the most trifling circumstances 
of my long career. 1 cited an author, and with 
so much exactitude, that one might have imagined 





that I held the book in my hand; facts and anec- 
dotes came to elucidate my theories and demon- 
strations ; the cases of insanity that I had witnessed 
in my youth, and which I thought were effaced 
from my memory, rushed back upon it as if they 
had recently happened. I became every moment 
more at ease, the promptness with which one idea 
followed another exciting every faculty ; and words 
came to give them expression. At that moment 
a great terror took possession of my mind. It 
seemed to me that some unknown dangers, which 
it was not in my power to avoid, hung over me. 

The supernatural power that had hitherto sup- 
ported me began to sink: my thoughts became 
confused ; strange faces and fantastic images flitted 
before my eyes. ‘The objects of which I had been 
speaking came to life, and I seemed like a magi- 
clan who, by a word, rendered visible the living 
and the dead. I stopped! The most perfect 
silence reigned in the hail, and every eye was 
turned towards me. All at once a horrible thought 
seized me, a convulsive laugh broke from me, and 
I exclaimed, ‘‘ I also am mad!’’ All the assem- 
bly rose instantaneously like one body. Every 
voice raised a cry of surprise and terror; and of 
what afterwards happened I knew nothing. 





When I recovered my senses I was in bed. I 
looked around—I knew every object in the room. 
The sun shone upon the window-curtains, which 
were half closed : I was sensible that it was even- 
ing; I saw nobody in the room; and when I en- 
deavored to comprehend who I was, and why 
there, a faintness came over me; | shut my eyes, 
and tried to sleep, when some one entering the 
room awakened me: it was my friend Doctor 
G , who approached the bed, and attentively 
examined me for the space of a few moments. 
Whilst he thus looked at me I perceived that he 
changed color, his hand trembled whilst feeling 
my pulse, and in a low and melancholy whisper 
he said, ‘* My God, how he is changed!"’ I then 
heard a voice at the door say, ‘* May I come in ?”’ 
The doctor did not answer, and my wife came 
gently into the room. She looked pale and sorrow- 
ful ; her eyes were wet, and, as she bent anxiously 
over me, burning tears fell upon my face. She 
took my hands in both hers, bent her lips close to 
my ear, and said, ‘* William, do you know me ?”’ 
A long silence followed this question. I tried to 
answer, but was incapable of pronouncing one 
word. I wished to show by some sign that I was 
sensible of her presence. I fixed my eyes upon 
her; but I heard her say, amidst deep sobs and 
tears, ‘* Alas! he does not know me!’’ And thus 
I perceived that my efforts had been in vain. The 
doctor now took my wife by the hand to lead her 
from the room. ‘* Not yet. not yet,’’ she said, 
withdrawing her hand, and I relapsed into delir- 
ium. When again I became sensible, I felt as if I 
had awakened from a long and deep sleep. I still 
suffered, but less severely ; extreme weakness had 
succeeded to fever; my eyes were painful, and a 
mist was over them: at first I was not sensible 
that any one was in the room, but gradually ob- 
jects became more distinct, and I saw the doctor 
seated by my bed. He said, *‘ Are you better, 
William?’ Hitherto my ineffectual attempts to 
make myself understood had not given me pain ; 
but now the impossibility of doing so was a mar- 








tyrdom. I soon became aware that my strength 
,of mind was leaving me, and that death ap- 
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proached. The efforts that I made to rouse my- 
self from this sort of death-like slumber must have 
been very violent, for a cold sweat came all over 
me: I heard a rushing as if my ears were full of 
water, and my limbs were convulsed. I seized the 
doctor’s hand, which I pressed with all my strength. 
T rose in my bed and looked wildly at him. This 
did not last long Fire see he into weakness : 
I dropped the hand whic grasped, my eyes 
dosh ad I fell back on my bed. ml that Teo 
member at that moment were the words of poor 
Doctor G , who, thinking me dead, exclaimed, 
‘* At last his sufferings are over !”’ 

Many hours passed before I recovered my sen- 
ses. The first sensation of which I became sensi- 
ble was the coldness of the air, which felt like ice 
upon my face ; it seemed as if an enormous weight 
was on it; my arms were stretched against my 
body, and though I was lying in a most inconven- 
ient position, yet it was impossible to change it; 
I tried to speak, but had not the power. Some 
time afterwards I heard the steps of many people 
walking in the room, something heavy was set 
down, and a hoarse voice pronounced these words : 
** William H , aged thirty-eight: I thought 
him older!’’ These words recalled to my mind 
all the circumstances of my illness; I understood 
that I had ceased to live, and that preparations 
were making for my interment. as I then 
dead? ‘The body was indeed cold and inanimate ; 
but thought was not extinct. How could it be 
that all traces of life had disappeared exteriorly, 
and that sentiment still existed in the chilly frame 
that was now going to be conveyed to the grave? 
What a horrible idea! My God! is this 2 dream? 
No; all was real: I recalled to my mind the last 
words of the doctor: he knew too well the signs 
of death to allow himself to be deceived by false 
appearances. No hope! None! I felt myself being 
placed in the coffin. What language can describe 
all the horror of that moment? 











I knew not how long I remained in this situa- 
tion. The silence that reigned in the room was 
again broken, and I was sensible that many of my 
friends came to look at me for the last time. 

My mind was awake to all the horrors of my 
situation : in a moment my heart became sensible 
of acute suffering. But what! thought I to my- 
self; is everything within me dead? _Is the soul, 
as well as the body, inanimate? My thought 
nevertheless was a proof to the contrary. What 
is then become of my will to speak, to see, to live ? 
Everything within me sleeps, and is as inactive 
as if I never had existed! Are the nerves disobe- 
dient to the commands of the brain? Why do 
those swift messengers refuse to obey the soul? 
I recalled to mind the almost miraculous instances 
of the power of the mind directed to one purpose 
and urged by a strong impulse. I knew the 
history of the Indian who, after the death of his 
wife, had offered his breast to her infant, and had 
nourished it with milk. Was not this miracle 
the effect of a strong will? I myself had seen life 
and motion restored to a palsied limb by a mighty 
effort of the mind, which had awakened the dor- 
mant nerves. I knew a man whose heart beat 
slowly or quick as he pleased. Yes, thought I, 
in a transport of joy, the will to live remains. It is 
only when this faculty has yielded that Death can 
become master of us. I felt a hope of reviving, 
as I may express it, by the vigor of my will; but 
alas! I cannot even now think of it without fear! 
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The moments were speeding fast away, and by 
the noises around me I comprehended that pre- 
arations were making to close my coffin. What 
is to be done? If the will has really the power 
attributed to it, how shall I direct it? During all 
my illness I often strongly desired to speak and 
move, but could not do so. I now made another 
effort. As the wrestler puts forth the utmost 
strength of every muscle to raise up his antagonist, 
so T employed all that my will could command, 
and endeavored to impart to my nerves the impulse 
of that energetic volition, my last hope! Jt was 
in vain. In vain did I try to raise one breath 
within my breast—to utter one sigh. And, oh! 
what increase of horror! I heard the nails ap- 
plied to my coffin! Despair was in the sound! 

At that very instant E , my oldest, my 
dearest friend, came into my room. He had 
performed a long journey to see me once more, to 
bid an eternal farewell to the companion of his 
childhood. They made way for him. He rushed 
forward and laid his hand, his faithful, fond hand 
on my bosom. Oh, the warmth of that friend’s 
hand! It touched the inmost fibres of my heart, 
and it sprang to meet him. ‘That emotion acted 
upon my whole system ; the blood was agitated ; 
it began to flow ; my nerves trembled, and a con- 
vulsive sigh burst from my disenchained lungs ; 
every fibre moved with a sudden bound, like the 
cordage of a vessel struggling against a mighty 
sea. I breathed again! But so sudden and so 
unexpected was the change in my frame, that an 
idea came to my mind that it could not be real— 
that I was again deprived of reason. Happily 
this doubt soon ceased. A ery of terror, and these 
words, ** He lives!’ uttered distinctly enough for 
me to hear, put all beyond doubt. ‘The noise and 
bustle became general, and some voice exclaimed, 
** }——— has fainted: raise him up, earry him 
hence that he may not when he opens his eyes 
first behold his friend.’? Orders, exclamations, 
cries of joy and surprise, increased every instant: 
all that I now recall is, that I was lifted out of my 
coffin, and, before a good fire, was completely 
brought to life, and found myself surrounded by 
friends. After some weeks I was restored to 
health; I had seen death as near as possible, and 
my lips had touched the bitter portion which one 
day I must yet drink to the last drop. 





WAKLEY’S LAST. 

[Mr. Wakley, speaking in the House of Commons of 
Wordsworth’s poetry—said he could write as good by 
the mile. Punch attributes this to him.) 

Tue verdant sunbeam gaily sweeps 
O’er Peckham’s mosques and minarets ; 
The moss-grey sapling fondly weeps 
Over the daisied lake, whose jets 
Perfume the hours and deck the air, 
And make fair Nature still more fair. 


Uprising, see the fitful lark 
Unfold his pinion to the stream, 
The pensive watch-dog’s mellow bark 
O’ershades yon cottage like a dream,— 
The playful duck and warbling bee 
Hop gaily on from tree to tree. 


How calmly could my spirit rest 
Beneath yon primrose-bell, so blue, 
And watch those airy oxen, drest 
In every tint of purling hue, 
As on they hurl the gladsome plough, 
While fairy Zephyrs deck each bough! 
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Crrrtainxy there is honor among thieves. Lord 
Brougham has been accused of bringing in the Bill 
creating a permanent President of the Court of 
Privy Council to make an office for himself. 

Lord Lyndhurst has heard him awkwardly 
endeavor to disprove the charge. 

Lord Lyndhurst gave the bill a very equivocal 
and cold support, and acted his part as if he should 
not be sorry for its defeat. 

The common remark was, It is evident that the 
Chancellor does not like Brougham’s job. He 
cannot openly oppose it, but he would be well 
pleased to get rid of it. 

All this Lord Brougham bore as the Spartan 
boy bore the gnawing of the stolen fox at his 
breast. 

He never named him, never. He never was 
tempted or provoked to let the truth escape him 
that it was not for himself, but for Lord Lynd- 
hurst that he was doing the job. 

And here a question arises whether this forbear- 
ance is ascribable to the honor preverbially assign- 
ed to certain charactere exclusively in dealings with 
each other, or whether it is attributable simply and 
solely to this circumstance, that the thing sup- 
ewe was a truth, and therefore that the Lord 

rougham did not know how to tell it. 

It is very easy to say to children, tell the truth 
and shame the devil ; but it is much more difficult 
to shame Lord Lyndhurst than the devil, and tell- 
ing the truth is not so feasible a thing to a grown 
gentleman whose education has in that respect 
been neglected. Children are taught to tell the 
truth ; and to call on Major Longbow to tell the 
truth without any practice in that way, is much 
the same thing as inviting him to play a solo on 
the violin without having learnt a note. 

When Magog the Beadle, lying dead drunk on 
the stage, is begged to get up, he answers, “‘ It is 
all very easy to say get up, but how do you doit?”’ 

And so with telling the truth, it is all very easy 
to say tell the truth, but how do you do it if you 
have never learnt? 

If you want to hide a truth, you will bury it 
most safely in the breast of a Munchausen. 

There are men who will betray everything in 
the world but the truth. 

A man full of truth rans over, when a truth is 
put in his mind, just as a full pitcher overflows | 
when more water is added: but a man void of 
truth has a capacity for holding fast any drop of it 
that by chance may find its way into his breast. 

The common expression, that a man has “ no 
truth in him,” is very incorrect. The man may 
have truth m him, but it never comes out of him. 
It is one of the good things that cannot escape from 
him. 

We have not a doubt that if an instrument like 

the stomach pump could be applied to Lord 
Brougham’s mind, the truth would be pumped out 
of it that the Privy Council job is fitted for Lord 
Lyndhurst, who wants retirement, and whe wants 
with it a larger income than the law allows him in 
the retiring pension, and a place for it such as the 
footman desired, ‘‘ with little or nothing to do.’’ 
_ The face that Lord Lyndhurst has put on this 
job is the some face that he has worn through life 
—the visage that Mephistopheles showed to his 
Brougham, Faust. 


Who in the world would have suspected that 





the job was not Lord Brougham’s job, but Lord 


Lyndhurst’s job, done by his convenient friend, at 
his convenient friend's own publie cost? 

The one was to take all the disgrace, and the 
other all the profit. Lord Brougham was to eat 
all the dirt, Lord Lyndhurst pouch the pelf. The 
Chancellor was the monkey turning the chesnut 
in the embers with the cat’s paw, and all the 
world charging poor disinterested puss with the 
robbery ! 

What is there in ancient devotion to compare 
with this. Damon and Pythias sink into insignifi- 
cance. Castor and Pollux wore their soul turn and 
turn about; went halves in a life interest; but 
Brougham and Lyndhurst transcend this immea- 
surably, for the one is such a glutton for shame 
that he takes his partner’s share of it, and gives 
him all the profits. 

A famous gourmand laid it down as a maxim, 
that a man should never carve. If you carve, he 
said, you are obliged to help your neighbor to the 
best bits; whereas if you throw the business on 
him, he must give you the delicacies. 

Lord Lyndhurst has very discreetly handed the 
earving knife to Lord Brougham, who, in jobbing, 
always fulfils the christian duty of doing as he 
would be done by.—Examiner. 


PENNY POSTAGE. 


Sir Rosert Peet has, very much to his credit, 
contributed 10/. to the subscription for Mr. Row- 
land Hill. 

The public have a debt to pay to this ungrate- 
fully requited gentleman. There is not a member 
of society, from the highest to the lowest, who 
has not to thank Mr. Hill for what he has saved or 
gained by the penny postage. The difficulty is to 
follow out the advantages in their various ramifica- 
tions. Mr. Cowell, in his able tract on the Cur- 
rency, points out one of the uncontemplated effects 
of the penny postage, and makes a just reflection 
on it :— 

‘¥Previous to 1840 it cost several shillings to 
send a few five-pound notes to London from the 
country. Since the reduction of postage you can 
send four or five fora penny. In consequence of 
this bankers in the country are now in the daily 
habit of sending to London the notes of competing 
bankers, in cases where they previously retained 
them a week or ten days for interchange, at certain 


| periods, in London. 


‘*] paid attentive consideration at the time to the 
effects, on the circulation of the alteration, in the 
postage, constantly watching them, and became 
convinced that Mr. Hill’s plan enabled the country 
to dispense with considerably more than 1,000,000/. 
circulation, and to export either that amount of 
gold, or some proportien of it, obtaining in ex- 
change commodities that we should not otherwise 
have had. Mr. Hill did not probably anticipate 
such a splendid consequence from his admirable 
plan. It is a proof of the importance of sound 
principles in such matters; they produce good 
effects that are not expected, as well as the advan- 
tages at which they directly aim.’’—Ea2aminer. 





Tne Kine or THe Frexcn.—We understand that 
there no longer exist any doubts respecting the visit of 
the King of the French to this country. The precise 
period of his Majesty’s arrival has not yet been defi- 
nitively decided, but there is, we believe, every reason 
to suppose that he will land at Portsmouth. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
DECEASED PEOPLE WHOM WE MEET DAILY. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


An Irish gentleman of our acquaintance, when 
his new suit of mourning came home, began to 
moralize on the uncertainty of life. ‘* Mortality,’ 
said he, ‘‘ is more fleeting than the fashion of a 
coat. Who can say that his spirit may not cast off 
its garment of flesh, even before the gloss has de- 
parted from his new waistcoat? Alas! I ordered 
this mourning for my friend, and may yet be des- 
tined to wear it for myself !’’ 

We often laugh in the wrong place, and create 
the bulls we fancy we discover. It was easy to 
see, by the aid of a minute’s reflection, that this 
was no blunder at all, except in sound. On the 
surface it is merely a ludicrous absurdity ; beneath 
that, lies a world of grave meaning, and lessons of 
the profoundest and most melancholy truth. The 
provocation to laugh is checked by a philosophic 
sigh. 

It is not, to be sure, the custom in civilized 
countries for men to go into mourning for their 
own loss; they only put on the suit of sorrow and 
solemnity when royalty, consanguinity, or friend- 
ship that leaves a legacy, expires; but if it were 
the fashion for honest people in this world, to do 
by themselves as they do by others, what thousands 
who are now flashing in coats of many-colors would 
suddenly appear before us clad in deep mourning ! 
How would the delicacy of peach-blossom and the 
flush of crimson subside into dreary sable, satins 
and velvets change to sad crape, and the harle- 
quinade of life become as a funeral procession. A 
nigrification almost universal would ensue, like 
swams of fire-flies darkening into black-beetles. 

Admit but the principle of adopting the same 
ceremonies in our own case which we observe to- 
wards our next of kin, and where is the conscien- 
tious man who might not be called upon to put on 
black as a slight tribute of respect to his departed 
self! Yea, hundreds who now dazzle the eye of 
the wandering multitude by the gaudiness of their 
equipages, would be compelled to change their 
green and crimson liveries for a crow-color ; and 
we should see the footman, shorn of his finery, 
swinging behind the carriage in deep mourning for 
his deceased master grinning inside. 

Not a day passes (who will deny this?) that any 
man of common experience may not converse with 
a dozen defunct people. In a great city like Lon- 
don it is impossible to stir out on a fine day when 
the town is full, without seeing numbers of de- 
parted persons of one’s acquaintance sauntering 
up and down in the sunshine ;—without stopping 
here and there at the corners of streets to chat 
with the lamented dead, or nodding carelessly to 
them on the other side of the way. The people 
who have gone to their long homes years ago are 
very much abroad in this gay metropolis. We 
dined the other day in a party of fourteen merry- 
makers, well acquainted with each other; but to 
our certain knowledge nine of them were no more, 
and had been so for various periods of time, dating 
from the different circumstances of their career. 

It is very easy to object that all these deceased 
persons appear to be as much as ever in existence ; 
and, indeed, furnish evidence of their being actu- 
ally alive by dining, walking, laughing, cheating, 
and the like. In all these respects, and forty 
others, they are living to the full as much as though 
they had never departed this life at all. Never- 
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theless they are all dead, and will so continue, 
until vitality is discovered in door-nails. 

‘The phrase which has long been current wher- 
ever the English language is spoken, ‘* dead and 
buried,’’ was not circulated without a necessity for 
it. ‘* Poor Bob is dead and buried,”’ is an asser- 
tion wonderfully differing from ‘* Poor Bob is 
dead.’’ There is a warranty conveyed in the ad- 
ditional words which is rao wanting in numbers 
of instances, and without it the fact may be moon- 
shine. The burial is a clencher. The popular 
existence of the phrase is a proof that the demise 
is not usually held to be a settled thing until it is 
associated with interment. 

This very day were we discussing the three per 
cents with a city man, when on a sudden, memory 
turned back into old days, to trace the form and 
lineaments of an early chum. He was once the 
merriest little winged bird-like soul that ever sang 
songs half way between earth and heaven. Such 
assuredly was Little Piper. It was necessary to 
get up into the sky before you could catch him, 
but when caught he was your own. So was all 
he had. He never knew the meaning of the word 

ping, except when he had hold of a friend’s 
Seal, or jumped into a river (as he once did) to 
drag out a drowning lad three times his own weight 
and size. 

When he became a man, he was the boy as be- 
fore. He called nothing his own but his faults, 
and never forgot anybody but himself, a person 
whom Little Piper rarely bestowed a thought upon. 
As he had emptied his pockets at school in making 
presents, and giving sixpences (in spite of lectures 
against such immoral practices) to begging mothers 
with hungry children crying and clinging about 
them ; so now on a larger scale he pursued the 
same plan, and was seldom without a happy face, 
save when he witnessed misery he could not re- 
lieve. Lucky was it for him that he could not 
give away the eyes out of his head; for as loan or 
gift they would certainly have gone to some blind 
wanderer, and he would have contented himself 
with a pair of spectacles. 

And was it Little Piper with whom we this 
morning discoursed concerning the three per cents? 
Let no discreet heart think it. This was Thomas 
Piper, Esq., of Upper-breeches-pocket-buildings, 
city. The Piper beloved of us, remembered, ven- 
erated, mourned—though not per coat and hat- 
band—died in 1830 on the stock-exchange. He 
went there innocently enough one morring, and 
was never seen alive afterwards. And here is 
another Piper calling himself the same ! 

As well pretend that the rising rocket and the 
descending stick are the same; or that the Dick 
Withers of last year is the Dick Withers of this 
year. 

Last year’s Dick was the most social, generous, 
and enjoying of bachelors; surrounded by troops 
of gay friends, and as delighted to give them wel- 
come as they were to seek it. He looked care in 
the face and laughed. When a pack of scowling, 
prowling, rascally thoughts wandered into his mind 
and would have settled there, he packed them all 
off, like an ill-conditioned troop of gipey plunderers 
from his pleasant fields and hedges. Nothing that 
was not honest and good-tempered had its abode 
with him. He was the first to enter into a frolic, 
and the last to get tired of it. He found out the 
right end of life—he lived and was jolly. A joke 
in those days never came amiss to him ; but a few 
months ago he tried his hand at a practical one, 
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and married. Alas! he died on his wedding 


day. 

There is, however, a Dick Withers lurkin 
somewhere or other in the holes and corners o 
domesticity, with a soul too narrow to be tenanted 
by more than a single sentiment—with a sterile 
heart that has but food for one passion at a time. 
He could only persuade himself that he was in 
love, by utterly abjuring friendship. He at once 


substituted uxoriousness for universal philanthropy, | 


and eared in fact for the one human being merely 
because she had become part of himself. 

All his friends he dropped quietly ; as well the 
sharers of his secret thoughts, as the partners in 
his social enjoyments. All his doors he securely 
bolted; and hospitality peeped through the key- 
hole to see who was coming, and to ery ‘ not at 
home’’ to the visiter. No spree, no cigar, no 
whist ; he forgot or abandoned all his old ideas of 
dances, concerts, and theatres; he changed his 
side in polities, or had no politics at all; and turn- 
ing love’s temple into a mausoleum, deliberately 
buried himself alive. 

Sheer insanity might attempt to discover some 
lurking resemblance between the two Dicks, and 
believe them to be one; but reason rejects the 

roposition with scorn. True, the first Dick 
Vithers did take a wife—(he was always so full 
of his fun;) he just lived to wear his wedding- 
suit; but his name should have appeared on the 
same day, and in the same paper, among the 
Deaths and the Marriages. 

That all the signs and evidences of life capable 
of meeting together in one human specimen of 
vitality, afford no proof that death has not been 


a subject to descant upon for personal objects. He 
died soon after he had taken his seat in parlia- 
/ment, w here he is still to be seen ‘‘as large as 
life.’ 

Look at this hoary gambler ; you cannot call his 
| spasmodie mode of living an existence ; the truth 
‘is, that he was brought down from an honorable 
station years ago, by the misconduct of a beloved 
son, and perished in his prime. 
| Here is a mother, childless now, but not seem- 
ing in outward show otherwise than living. She 
| makes rational replies whenever she is addressed, 
| smiles calmly when kindness shown to her appears 
‘to ask a smile, and bends her brow over a book of 
'which she is not reading a single word. Hers is 
not a life. She died when the last of her children, 
a fair daughter in her sweet and early youth, was 
laid within the family grave. 

Go to the next public assembly, no matter for 
what object it may be called together ; or, what 
will serve the purpose as well, look from your 
window upon the passers-by. The unfortunate 
deceased are as two to one, and if they were to 
take it into their heads (skulls rather) to revolt, 
might at one fell swoop drive the living minority 
into their graves. 
| Here comes an author, with an intense con- 
sciousness of his own existence—assured, with an 
emphasis beyond the force of myriads of affidavits, 
‘not only that he is living now, but that posterity, 
until time itself shall be no more, will be a witness 
of his glorious longevity. The delusion, if ludi- 
| crous, is sad too; the immortal has been dead ever 
since the night on which his tragedy was damned. 
| Yet the prima donna who sweeps past him, 











there before them, is perfectly well known to every | shooting onward like a star, and seeming to breathe 
one who happens to be acquainted with our friend |empyreal air, is surely living in every atom of the 
Rattleby. ‘That his eyes are the fiercest in their | bright dust whereof she is formed. So indeed it 
frolicsome and extravagant glee of any in com- | would appear, for to the eye she is life all over, 
pany, and his laugh always the loudest, however | the personification of whatever can be compre- 
noisy and numerous the party, is an everywhere | hended in the idea of existence. But what a bad 
admitted fact ; but is all that wonderful and over- | judge of visible facts the eye is, and how necessary 


whelming display of life any evidence that Rattleby 
is still living! Are those boisterous spirits, that 
constant and rapid flow of humor, by which he 
makes all around him * certain they shall die of 
laughter,’’ ten times in the hour, a testimony that 
Rattleby himself is not yet dead? Is the elasticity 
of the lungs an argument against the dead-weight 
of the heart, and are spasms health? If the real 
Rattleby be not deceased, death is a poetic fable. 
He still may go on to shout, caper, and toss off 
bumpers ; but live as fast as he may he can never 
be alive again. As Dick Withers must be said tq 
have finally quitted this life when he entered the 
state of matrimony, so may another man be as 
fatally cut off by being left out of a wedding. 
This was the lot of the royster now in view. 
Poor Rattleby, who appears to have such quan- 
tities of existence to spare, died—beyond mistake, 
= fellow '!—on the day Kate Fisher was mar- 
ried. 

His fate, varied by circumstances, is the fate of 
thousands surrounding him. When we say that 
they are not themselves, their story is but half 
told; they are not so much as the semblance of 
themselves. It is impossible to regard them even 
as their own ghosts, so opposite in character, 
habit, and disposition, was the original now in the 
tomb to the living substance bearing the name of 
the deceased. 

Hear this lecturer upon humanity, whose charity 
and tenderness of heart is an affair of precept only, 


18 it sometimes to see with the heart. Viewed 
through that medium, sympathy proclaims her to 
have been some time deceased. When her darling 
sister, cleverer, younger, and handsomer than her- 
self came out with such brilliant success at the 
other house, the vital spark fled. All talk of life, 
after that, had about as much meaning in it as the 
song she excels in. She still gives, it must be 
admitted, the most startling tokens of an active 
and indestructible animation ; but these are only 
the mock-heroic contortions of the eel, after it has 
been neatly skinned, and cut carefully into inches. 

There is another popular phrase which clearly 
implies that death is not at all incompatible with a 

rotracted stay within the precincts of existence. 
Peat So-and-so, say the commentators on mor- 
tality ‘*is dead and gone,”’ intimating that to die 
is not necessarily to go, and that the defunct are 
not always the departed—‘ dead and gone’’ de- 
scribes the double event, whenever that takes 
place—the exception and not the rule. The cur- 
rency of the phrase strengthens our argument that 
dying and going are not synonymous terms, and 
that we may long continue to have crowds of the 
deceased for our intimate acquaintances. 

It is interesting to remark how varied are the 
periods of demise among the classes referred to, 
and how opposite are the causes which have ren- 
dered the obituary of the living so extensive. One 
who professes to be sixty-five, and vows that he 
has lived all those years, died at the age of forty, 
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in consequence of his success in a duel with a 
near relative. Another, who conceives himself to 
have attained to middle age was in reality cut off 
in the very flower of his youth, by a shilling deli- 
cately introduced in his father’s will. A third, a 
maiden, antiquated and thinner than all her tribe, 
by virtue of taking nothing but tea and eribbage, 
breathed her last—-in spite of her hushed sigh, or 
her small sarcasm, that may seem to say she still 
survives—a long time ago, on the day when the 
gallant adventurer, who had twice danced with her 
after she was six-and-twenty, sailed for India with- 
out making the fondly expected offer. 

For a pair of positive existences, as far as first 
appearances go, we need look no further than to 
this old sweeper at the crossing, and the occupant 
of the carriage rolling over it. Whosoever should 
conceive them to be actually living would decide 
wholly in the dark, and pronounce upon a case 
without a fact to judge it by. Sudden death over- 
took the unhappy cross-sweeper at the age of 
thirty, when he lost every sixpence of his iarge 
fortune ; and the loller in the carriage expired in 
as sudden a manner at a later age, when he came 
quite unexpectedly into a fine estate. One lost a 
tin-mine, and the other found a canal; both per- 
ished a 

Prosperity and adversity, satiated appetite, de- 
feated ambition, brilliant success, wounded honor, 
blighted affection, filial ingratitude—the hundred 
incidents, dark or bright, which make up in their 
confused and yet consistent combination, the his- 
tory of every human life—each of these, oceur- 
ring at a critical moment, may bring the real _finis 
long before the story appears to have arrived at its 
conclusion. The cold, formal, appointed ending, 
is simply an affair for the apothecary and the 
gravedigger. 

The sentiment which first suggested the wearing 
of mourning was beautiful and holy ; but custom 
strips it of this sanctity; its poetry has become a 
common-place ; and in the aan of the cere- 
mony the heart silently heaving with sorrow and 
honor for the dead, has no concern. Still, if the 
fashion is to be continued, it may at least be turned 
to a higher use, and be made to serve sincerer 
ends. The suit of mourning is in few cases put 
on soon enough! If we would invest the custom 
with grace and dignity, elevating it with moral 
sentiment, we should sometimes wear the black 
dress while the mourned is yet amongst us. Let- 
ters to old friends must then be written, often per- 
haps on black-bordered paper, indicating our regret 
for their loss; and the erape upon the hat we 
touch to a former companion, as we pass him by, 
might be worn, poor moral skeleton! for himself. 

It is painful, after an absence of a few years, to 
return to a family circle in which we had stored up 
a thousand friendly and affectionate memories— 
where we expected to find the bright deep well- 
springs of sympathy, bright, deep, and clear as of 
old—and see nothing there but dry sand; Time’s 
glass pouring out its contents over and over again, 
only to increase the heap and make a desert of the 
garden, every hour adding a little handful to the 
disappointing, the desolate, the hideous waste. 

What a mockery of the heart, as we stand in 
the midst and look mournfully around, to attempt 
to persuade ourselves that we are amongst the 
living—merely because they all regularly breathe 
and wear no shroud! Count the faces there; in 
number, but in number only, they are the same ; 
look into them for the old recognition, and the 
death’s head is grinning. We feel that we have 
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just shaken hands with the late Mr. Jones, who 
as forgotten to get himself buried. The act of 
friendship—in this case the ceremonial—has sent 
a chill to the soul. The momentary contact with 
that cold nature was freezing ; at the bare touch 
of his hand, we feel horrid rheumatism running up 
the right arm. 

It is the same as we proceed round the circle. 
The friends and companions of our youth are no 
more. The eldest son perished of a scarlet coat 
on obtaining a cornetcy, and the eldest daughter 
died a sadder death when she joined the saints. 
The remainder became defunct in succession, each 
in his own favorite way. When we take our 
leave, it is bidding adieu to the dead. The ordi- 
nary courtesies there would be anomalous and ab- 
surd to the last degree ; for they must come in the 
form of inquiries concerning the departed —‘* How 
is your late lamented father?’’ or, ‘‘1 hope your 
deceased sisters will go to the opera on Tuesday.”’ 





PORTUGAL. 


Tue disturbed condition of this unlucky land 
continues ; and yet the actual disturbance seems to 
sleep. Every man in Portugal is persuaded that 
some catastrophe is at hand, and feels the ground 
shaking under his feet ; but the symptoms of the 
convulsion, like those of the earthquake, have 
reached but little further than to excite alarm. 
The most singular part of the whole is, that, 
though the revolt which threatened a few weeks 
ago to overrun the nation has sunk into absurdity, 
still it exists; a nucleus of rebellion is suffered 
to live, and a general and noble in the Portu- 
guese service is permitted to hold from week to 
week a royal fortress unassailed. It is now said 
that siege artillery have been sent to attack Al- 
meida. This operation alone has taken up more 
than a month; while the fortress, which is said 
to be naked of guns and of all defence, ought 
to have been taken by a run of a regiment of 
grenadiers within the first twenty-four hours. 
However, if the rebellion shall die away of itself 
it is so much the better. The bayonet is a rough 
expedient, and the poor soldiers who have joined 
the revolt have probably no more conception of the 
right or wrong of the case than if they were so 
many chessmen.—Britannia. 





HUNGARY. 


Prince Maurice, who is in Hungary, had been 
hunting in the vicinity of his residence. A neigh- 
boring nobleman pag cepa to meet one of the 
Prince’s huntsmen on his ground, and immediately 
shot him. The Prince, being informed of the cir- 
cumstance, hastened, accompanied by a servant, to 
the nobleman, and remonstrated with him. ‘A 
Hungarian nobleman,”’ he replied, ‘‘ is master of 
life and death, on his own estate, and you shall 
immediately have another proof of it.’’ Saying 
this, the Hungarian shot the Prince’s innocent 
servant. The Prince, excited by this barbarous 
act, drew out a loaded pistol and shot the noble- 
man, who died on the spot. The German Prince is 
still confined in a Hungarian fortress.— Chronicle. 





Cuvurcn Convocation.—An attempt is shortly 
to be made in the House of Commons to gain the 
sanction of that assembly to the practical renewal 
of the Convocation of the Clergy of the Church of 
England, with a view to the obtaining of its advice 

assistance in legislating upon ecclesiastical 
matters. 






































ADMIRAL LORD ST. VINCENT. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
1. Memoirs of Admiral the Right Honorable 
the Earl of St. Vincent. By Jepepian 
Srernens Tucker, Esq. Two volumes, 


S8vo. London: 1844, 


2. The Life and Correspondence, Naval and 
Military, of John Earl of St. Vincent. 
By Epwarp Petnam Brenton, Captain in 
Her Majesty’s Navy. Two volumes, 8vo. 
London: 1838. 


Tue name of St. Vincent will justly be enrolled 
in the first rank of the many eminent characters, 
that have spread a lustre over the annals of the 
British Empire during the course of the last three 
hundred years. As a great Naval Commander, 
viewed under all the aspects of his professional 
career, even from his first entrance into the service 
until he arrived at the highest step, there is some- 
thing remarkable in his whole conduct peculiarly 
his own. It was this conduct that made him Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Mediterranean, and twice 
Commander-in-chief of the Channel fleet; being 
ordered, on the second cccasion, to carry the 
Union flag at the main, having previously held the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty, and been 
advanced to the prominent situation of Admiral of 
the Fleet ; and by this conduct was the successful 
battle fought with the enemy’s fleet, nearly double 
the force of his own, for which he received from 
his sovereign the high dignity of an Earldom of 
the United Kingdom ; and, towards the close of 
his distinguished career, was honored by George 
IV. with a Field-marshal’s baton, in testimony of 
his eminent services. 

Under the guidance, and by the example, of 
such a man, were the most distinguished officers 
of the time educated and promoted—Collingwood, 
Saumarez, Troubridge, Hallowell, and Nelson, 
with many others. ‘‘ He was the master and 
instructor,’’ says Dr. Parr, ‘‘ of Nelson, whom he 
formed and made a greater man than himself, and 
then did not envy him.’’ The Doctor was not far 
wrong. Lord St. Vincent knew not what envy 
was: when he found himself so unwell as to be 





obliged to give up the Mediterranean command, 
Lord Nelson, on his own behalf and that of his | 
gallant comrades above mentioned, thus writes to | 
him :—‘‘ For the sake of the country, do not quit | 
us at tis moment. e S ° We look 
up to you, as we have always found you, as to our 
father, under whose fostering care we have been 
led to fame.” And, two days after, he again 





writes—‘* We all love you. Come, then, to your 
sincere friends ; let us get you well; it will be| 
such a happiness to us all—amongst the foremost, | 
to your attached, faithful, and affectionate Nex- | 
son.”’ | 

When we find a boy of thirteen, self-taught, self- | 
dependent, and self-denying, tearing himself away | 
from his family with a scanty pittance, unequal | 
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of so marked a character and mind as to have ad- 
vanced himself to the highest professional ranks 
and honors ; the narrative of the progressive steps 
of such a life cannot fail to afford a useful, enter- 
taining, and highly instructive example, more par- 
ticularly to every young midshipman who embarks 
in the naval service of his country. We shall 
therefore endeavor, as far as our space will admit, 
to trace the progress of this illustrious seaman 
through the whole period of his service. 

The two authors named at the head of this 
article have drawn a portion of their materials from 
the same source—the old Earl’s letter-books ; and 
pretty well have they ransacked their contents— 
having, between them, extracted and printed not 
fewer than a thousand letters written by him and 
his correspondents ; of which about six hundred 
are stuffed into Mr. Tucker’s volumes, (three hun- 
dred would have been ample for every purpose,) 
and the other four hundred are huddled pell-mell 
into Mr. Brenton’s, without the least order, and 
many of them having no relation to the life of 
Lord St. Vincent. 

Mr. Tucker's father was Lord St. Vincent's 
private and confidential Secretary, afterwards a 
Commissioner of the Navy, and lastly the second 
Secretary of the Admiralty, under the naval ad- 
ministrations of Lord Howick (Earl Grey) and 
Mr. Thomas Grenville. This author had the 
additional advantage of whatever authentic mate- 
rials, and we believe they were not few nor unim- 
portant, were left to him by his father, with others 
from the Earl’s family. 

Nor was Captain Brenton without pretensions 
to become the biographer of Lord St. Vincent. 
His brother, Sir Jaleel Brenton, had served with 
his lordship, and by his excellent and gallant eon- 
duct had gained his friendship; and when the 
noble Earl, after the death of his lady, made an 
excursion on the Continent, he took with him, as 
his companions, the captain and his sister, Miss 
Brenton, the latter of whom continued to manage 
his household affairs. 

Our notices will be chiefly drawn from the 
** Memoirs”’ of the civilian ; out of which we shall 
gather such materials as will best convey a true 
portrait of the character, conduct, and feelings of 
this great man. ‘To depict him in his early youth 
we must, however, have recourse to Captain Bren- 
ton’s work, where we have a curious piece of 
autobiography, dictated by the noble lord himself 
to the captain. One day, this author tells us, he 
took the opportunity of reminding the old Earl of 
his promise to relate to him part of his early his- 
** His lordship, with his characteristic kind- 
ness and frankness, immediately replied —‘ Come, 
then, take your pen and sit down, and I will talk 
while you write.’ He then dictated to me what 
follows :— 


‘*T was born at Meaford, in Staffordshire, on 
the 9th January 1734, old style. My father was 


even to the provision of common necessaries, and| counsellor and solicitor to the Admiralty, and 
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treasurer’ (Mr. Tucker says weet | ** of Green- 
wich Hospital. At a very early age I was sent to 
a grammar-school at Burton-upon-Trent, where I 
remained long enough to be considered a very 
capital Latin and Greek scholar for my years ; 
and I was often selected by the master to show 
what proficiency his boys had attained. At the 
same time, I frankly own to you that I know very 
little about the matter now. At the age of twelve 

ears I was removed to a school at Greenwich, 
Kept by a Mr. Swinton, and where I was to have 
remained until fitted for college, being destined for 
the law. This favorite plan of my father’s was, 
however, frustrated by his own coachman, whose 
name I have now forgotten. I only remember that 
I gained his confidence, always sitting by his side 
on the coach-box when we drove out. He often 
asked what profession I intended to choose. I 
told him I was to be a lawyer. ‘Oh, don’t be a 
lawyer, Master Jackey,’ said the old man ; ‘all 
lawyers are rogues!’ 

‘** About this time Strachan (father of the late 
Admiral Sir Richard Strachan) came to the same 
school, and we became great friends. He told me 
such stories of the happiness of a sea life, into 
which he had lately been initiated, that he easily 
— me to quit the school and go with him. 

Ve set out ape f and concealed ourselves 
on board of a ship at Woolwich. My father was 
at that time absent on the Northern Circuit. My 
mother and sisters were in a state of distraction at 
learning our absence from school, fearing that 
some disaster had happened to us. But after 
keeping them three days in the utmost anxiety, 
and suffering ourselves much privation and misery, 
we thought it best to return home. I went in at 
night, and made myself known to my sisters, who 
remonstrated with me rather yaa on the im- 
propriety of my conduct, and assured me that Mr. 

winton would chastise me severely for it; to 
which I replied that he certainly would not, for 
that I did not intend to go to school any more, and 
that I was resolved to be a sailor. 

‘The next day my mother spoke to me on the 
subject; and I still repeated that I would be a 
sailor. This threw her into much perplexity ; 
and, in the absence of her husband, she made 
known her grief, in a flood of tears, to Lad 
Archibald Hamilton, mother of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, and wife of the governor of Green- 
wich Hospital. Her ladyship said she did not see 
the matter in the same light as my mother did ; 
that she thought the sea a very honorable and a 
very good profession, and said she would under- 
take to procure me a situation in some ship of 
war. 

‘*In the mean time my mother sent for her 
brother, Mr. John Parker, who, on being made 
acquainted with my determination, expostulated 
with me, but to no purpose. I was resolved I 
would not be a lawyer, and that I would be a 
sailor. Shortly afterwards, Lady A. Hamilton 
introduced me to Lady Burlington, and she to 
Commodore Townshend, who was at that time 
going out in the Gloucester, as commander-in- 
chief, to Jamaica. She requested that he would 
take me on his quarter-deck, to which the commo- 
dore readily consented ; and I was forthwith to be 
prepared for a sea life. 

** My equipment was rather what would now be 
called grotesque. My coat was made for me to 
grow up to; it reached down to my heels, and 


was fully large in the sleeves. I had a dirk and a| 
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gold-laced hat; and in this costume my uncle 
caused me to be introduced to my patroness, Lady 
Burlington. Here 1 acquitted myself but badly. 
I lagged behind my unele, and held by the skirt 
of his coat. Her ladyship, however, insisted on 
my coming forward, shook hands with me, and 
told me I had chosen a very honorable profession. 
She then re Mr. Parker a note to Commodore 
Townshend, desiring that we should cal} on him 
early the next morning. This we did; and, after 
waiting some time, the commedore made his ap- 
pearance in his nighteap and slippers, and in a 
very rough and uncouth voice asked me, how soon 
I would be ready to join my ship? I replied, 
‘ Directly.’ ‘Then you may go to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said he, ‘and I will give you a letter to the 
first lieutenant.’ ”’ 


Captain Brenton here interrupts the narrative by 
informing us, that the manner and circumstances 
of Young Jervis’s introduction to the first lieuten- 
ant are too gross to be described ; that, in point of 
immorality and vice, it equalled or outdid anything 
described in Roderick Random. 


‘** This was in the year 1748. As soon as the 
ship was ready for sea, we proceeded to Jamaica ; 
and, as I was always fond of an active life, 1 
volunteered to go into small vessels, and saw a 
good deal of what was going on. 

‘*My father had a very large family, with 
limited means. He gave me twenty pounds at 
starting, and that was all he ever gave me. After 
I had been a considerable time at the station, I 
drew for twenty more, but the bill came back pro- 
tested. 1 was mortified at this rebuke, and made 
a promise, which I have ever kept, that I would 
never draw another bill without a certainty of its 
being paid. I immediately changed my mode of 
living, quitted my mess, lived alone, and took u 
the ship’s allowance, which I found quite suf- 
ficient; washed and mended my own clothes ; 
made a pair of trowsers out of the ticking of my 
bed ; and having by these means saved as much 
money as would redeem my honor, I took up my 
bill ; and from that time to this [and he said this 
with great energy] I have taken care to keep 
within my means.’’—(Brenton, Vol. i., pp. 19, 
20.) 


Mr. Tucker’s statement does not materially dif- 
fer from this, but it wants the freshness of the 
original. However limited the means may have 
been of Mr. Swynfen Jervis with his double offices, 
or whatever his intention in subjecting his son to 
pecuniary distress and mortified feelings, it took 
with the latter the right turn ;—kindled in his 
breast a lofty spirit of independence, which never 
afterwards was quenched: it first taught him to 
rely upon himself, and how securely, though not 
without a sacrifice, he might do so ; it originated 
in him that confidence in his own resources, which, 
in the constantly occurring transactions of his 
eventful life, was one of his chief superiorities over 
the run of mankind. 

It was, however, a dangerous, and to many a 
youth would have proved a fatal, experiment, 
though it succeeded with young Jervis. But it 
succeeded, not so much from the wisdom of the 
parent, as from the natural and determined charac- 
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ter of the boy. It was that innate and inherent} The illness of Strachan, who commanded a 
character, more than the difficulties he had to en- | small sloop, the Experiment, placed Lieutenant 
counter on his first entrance into the service, that Jervis, for the first time, in the command of a 
made him what he afterwards became ; for we are | ship ; and, being sent out on a cruise, he fell in 
by no means sure that a young man, entering the | with and engaged the French privateer Xebeque, 
service under wholly different cireumstances—to much superior in force and sailing. In a running 
whom his friends allow some £50 or £60 a-year | fight, which lasted above two hours, the Experiment 
for his mess, in order to enable him to live like a had a midshipman killed and several of the crew 
gentleman among his colleagues—would not turn wounded; the sloop was much damaged in her 
out as distinguished an officer as one doomed to | hull and rigging, and her main-mast shot through. 


share the poverty of Jervis, to sell his own bed- 
ding, and to sleep on the bare deck. 

At an early period after his joining the Glouces- 
ter and arriving on the West Indian station, find- 
ing he had no means of partaking in the mess of 
his colleagues in that ship on account of the ex- 
penses, he prevailed on the captain to transfer him 
into one of the small cruisers, where he could 
adapt his scanty means to his absolute necessities ; 
and, being utterly unable to indulge in expenses 
on shore, he was always ready to volunteer for 
such small craft as were proceeding to sea. The 
dishonored bill being the greatest weight upon his 
mind, he resolved to submit to the endurance of 
pinching privation, in order to relieve himself from 
the burden. In one of these cruisers it happened 
that, in the cable tier, was an old quartermaster 
named Drysdale, who had been mate of a merchant 
vessel ; this old seaman afforded the midshipman 
the only assistance he ever received, towards the 


perfect acquirement, which he afterwards attained, | 


of navigation. 

Thus did this youth contrive to rub on, for six 
years, till the autumn of 1754, when he had nearly 
served his time as midshipman, and then returned 
in the Sphinx to England ; was transferred to the 
William and Mary yacht, and there completed the 
few months required to make him eligible for a 
lieutenant’s commission. This he received in the 
early part of January, 1755, and joined the Prince, 


‘The Xebeque made off; but her speed was sv 
superior that the pursuit was soon decided to be 
hopeless. 

The expedition against Canada being decided 
on, and the renowned Wolfe appointed to the 
command of the military forces, Admiral, now Sir 
Charles Saunders, who was recalled from the 
Mediterranean from the express purpose of taking 
the command of the fleet to be employed on this 
expedition, again hoisted his flag in the Prince, 
and selected Mr. Jervis to be his first lieutenant. 
The military Commander-in-chief, and his aide-de- 
camp, Captain (afterwards Colonel) Barré, were 
among Sir Charles Saunders’s guests. Wolfe 
and Jervis had been at school together, ‘‘ when 
the generous acquaintance of youthful hours’’ had 
been formed, now in a maturer age to be re- 
newed ;* and such was the confidence the soldier 
here placed in the sailor, that, ‘‘ when, on the eve 
of battle, that gallant young hero sought for a 
friend to whom he might unbosom the fondest 
secret of his heart, Jervis was the chosen de- 
positary.”’ 

By the time the forces had arrived at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, Sir Charles had appointed 
Jervis to command the Porcupine sloop, with 
'which, by his alertness on all occasions, he was 
| judged to be of material service to the army, The 
Porcupine was ordered to lead, and the General 
,embarked in the leading ship. When under the 





of ninety guns, intended for the flag of Lord | guns of Quebec, it fell a dead calm. The stream 
Anson. She was commanded by Captain Saun- | of the river set the Porcupine rapidly towards the 
ders, ‘‘the pattern of steady bravery combined | flats, and within the reach of the guns of Fort 
with the most unaffected modesty.’’ In February | Louis, from whence she was cannonaded. But, 
he was transferred, as the junior lieutenant, to | by the judicious exertions of Jervis and his crew, 
the Royal George, and the following month to | she was towed off, and the fleet conducted to a 
the Nottingham, one of the fleet under Admiral | landing-place ; and here Commander Jervis’s par- 
Boscawen. | ticipation ceased. 

When Sir Edward Hawke was sent out tothe} The exploits and the result of this expedition 
Mediterranean to repair the misfortunes connected | are matters of history, in which the name of Wolfe 
with Admiral Byng’s command, Captain Saunders js emblazoned in imperishable characters. 
was promoted to the flag, and appointed second in | 


command ; and it speaks volumes in favor of Jer- 
Vis» that his short acquaintance had impressed that 
excellent officer with so good an opinion, that, 
unsolicited, he was selected as one of his fellow- 
ers. He placed him in the Dorchester, whence he 
was soon afterwards removed to the Prince, in 
which the Admiral’s flag was then flying ; and 


when, in 1757 it was shifted to the Culloden, | 


he took Mr. Jervis with him as his second lieu- 
tenant. 


‘In England,”’ says Lord Orford, ** the Ar 
\despaired, they triumphed, they wept, for Wolfe 
had fallen in the hour of victory; joy, grief, cu- 
riosity, astonishment, were painted on every coun- 
tenance ; the more they inquired, the higher their 
admiration rose ; not an incident but was heroic 
jand affecting.”’ ‘* Still, however,” says Mr. 
| Tucker, ‘* does one incident remain, which, it is 


| 
} 





| *Is not this doubtful? Wolfe was born in 1726, 
| Jervis in 1734, making a difference of eight years in their 
| ages. 
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believed, is not generally known, and which, as 
Commander Jervis participated in it, should be re- 
lated. On the night previous to the battle, after 
all the orders for the assault were given, Wolfe 
requested a private interview with his friend; at 
which, saying he had the strongest presentiment 
that he should be killed in the fight of the morrow, 
but he was sute he should die on the field of 
glory, Wolfe unbuttoned his waistcoat, and taking 
from his bosom the miniature of a young lady with 
whose heart his own ‘blended,’ he ‘deliveved it 
to Commander Jervis, entreating that, if the fore- 
boding came to pass, he would himself return it to 
her on his arrival in England. Wolfe’s p s 
were too completely fulfilled, and Commander me 
vis had the most painful duty of delivering the 
pledge to Miss Lowther.”’ 


In 1769 he was appointed to the Alarm fngate, 
and sent to the Mediterranean. When at Genoa, 
(not at Tunis, as Captain Brenton says,) two A fri- 
can slaves, sauntering in their galley near the 
mole, jumped into the Alarm’s boat, enfolded 
themselves in the British colors, and shouted out, 
‘“We are free!’’ The Genoese officer, hearing 
this, caused them to be taken forcibly from their 
place of refuge, one of the slaves carrying away 
with him the piece of the flag torn off. This be- 
ing reported to Captain Jervis, he at once decided 
it was an insult to the British flag; and “‘ accord- 
ingly,”’ he says, ‘*I demanded of both the Doge 
and Senate that both the slaves should be brought 
on board the Alarm, with the part of the torn color 
which the slave carried off with him, the officer of 
the guard punished, and an apology made on the 
quarter-deck of the Alarm, under the king’s colors, 
for the outrage offered to the British nation ;’’ and 
he carried every point of hisdemand, Mr. Tucker, 
rather unnecessarily, here introduces Jervis’s opin- 
ions in after life as decidedly averse from the abo- 
lition of negro slavery; and we notice this the 
rather because we think Captain Brenton has been 
led into a mistake. He says that Sir George Nay- 
lor waited on Lord St.Vincent for some historical 
anecdotes to grace the history of his peerage ; that 
his lordship expressed his dissent, being utterly 
averse from such nonsense and vanity; but that, 
after a short silence, he said, ‘* Yes, there is one 
anecdote which I will give you, and one at which 
I am more proud than of any other event of my 
life ;’’—and he tells the story of the two slaves. 
This is not exactly what we should expect from 
one, who was not only indifferent, but invariably 
hostile, to slave emancipation ; and we think, more- 
over, that some little ‘‘ vanity’’ was displayed (but 
could any one blame it’) in the emblazonment of 
his arms with an historical anecdote that no one 
can mistake ;—his supporters bearing the Thun- 
derer’s eagle and the winged horse of Helicon, in 
direct allusion to the capture of the Pegase by the 
Foudroyant. 

After a severe storm, and the shipwreck of the 
Alarm at Marseilles, it required the most extraor- 
dinary exertions, together with the valuable assist- 
ance of M. Pleville de Peltier, the port officer, to 
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make her again seaworthy ; after which Jervis, 
by his representations to the Admiralty, had the 
gratification of presenting to M. de Peltier a valu- 
able piece of plate. A few months after the acci- 
dent, he writes to his sister—** The Alarm is the 
completest thing I ever saw on the water ;’’— 
having previously described her as “‘a miserable 
sunken wreck.’’ 

He also wrote to his father on this occasion ; 
but nothing appears in reply either then or there- 
after. ‘*I have the happiness to inform my deat- 
est father that my prospects brighten, and I hope 
to be at sea ina month. I have had a severe les- 
son of submission to the Divine will, gained some 
experience, and, I have the vanity to think, lost 
no reputation, although other loss I have sustained 
enough ; but that is not to be named.” 

His Royal Highness Prince William Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester, being in a weak state of 
health, it was the king’s pleasure that a winter's 
sojourn in Italy should take place, and that a frig- 
ate should convey him from port to port; and the 
Alarm was ordered on that service. On this oe- 
casion Jervis proved, in one respect, that as the 
boy had been, so was the man. Alive to the ad- 
vantages of visiting the several courts of Italy 
under such favorable auspices, and in the society 
in which he was compelled, as it were, to move, 
he thus informs his friends how he supported him- 
self: ‘*Throughout such an expensive employ, 
by great economy, my own pocket supported my- 
self, and maintained my independence, though it 
was hard work ; but I could not afford to purchase 
anything in this land of tempting curiosities and 
arts.’ The Duke quitted in May, with a heart 
overflowing with thankfulness for the unalloyed 
pleasure he had received from his trip with 
Jervis. 

The Alarm, after this, went home, was paid off, 
and Jervis, with his friend Captain Barrington, 
the former having first for some time studied the 
French language, set off on a tour of inspection of 
the European naval arsenals, chiefly those of 
France. They then proceeded to St. Petersburg 
by the Baltic ; and Jervis gives a concise and spir- 
ited account of the Empress Catharine, and the 
noted characters who were then found in the Rus- 
sian capital. Stockholm, Carlscrona, Copenhagen, 
and the harbors of Norway, were also visited ; as 
were Hamburg, Lubeck, and the ports of Holland, 
together with the northern ports of France; and 
in the autumn of the second year of their travels, 
they returned to Plymouth. 

Soon after his arrival, Jervis was appointed” to 
the Foudroyant, the finest two-deck ship in the 
British navy. She was annexed to the Channel 
fleet under Admiral Keppel, and was stationed im- 
mediately astern of the Commander-in-chief’s ship, 
the Victory. In our review of the Life of Keppel, 
by the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Keppel, we ad- 
verted to the straightforward evidence of Captain 
Jervis on the court-martial called for by Palliser 
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against Keppel. Mr. Tucker has reprinted, at full 
length, the evidence of Jervis, which occupied two 
days, and which consists of ninety-one questions 
and cross-questions, with the answers. All of 
these were clear, concise, decided, and consistent ; 
and that evidence alone left not a doubt as to the 
conduct of Keppel. 

In 1779 the Foudroyant was still attached to the 
Channel fleet, then under the command of Sir 
Charles Hardy, who made so dignified a retreat 
before the immensely superior Spanish and French 
fleets, that Lord Howe and his Board of Admiralty 
expressed their high ‘‘ approbation’’ of the Admi- 
ral’s wise and prudent conduct. 

It would appear, however, that Jervis considered 
it in a different light. Writing to his sister he 
says—‘‘ I am in the most humbled state of mind I 
ever experienced, from the retreat we have made 
before the combined fleets all yesterday and this 
morning.’’ Fortune, however, erelong cheered 
him up. In 1782, his friend Admiral Barrington 
was sent to sea with twelve sail of the line, and 
one of them was the Foudroyant. The Brest fleet 
came out; the signal was made for a general 
chase, and the Foudroyant, being the best sailer, 
soon walked by the fleet, and, towards the even- 
ing, saw the French, six ships of war, and eigh- 
teen sailof convoy. About ten, P. M., Jervis, ob- 
serving they were separating, and selecting the 
largest for pursuit, ordered Bowen, a favorite mid- 
shipman, to the forecastle, to keep sight of her by 
his night-glass. In the mean time everything was 
made ready for action; and to the repeated ques- 
tions to young Bowen, if he saw the chase? the 
replies being always in the affirmative, Jervis was 
so delighted with the boy’s attention, that at last 
he called out, ** That’s right, Bowen; do you 
only keep sight of her, and rely upon it I will 
never lose sight of you.’’-—A promise most faith- 
fully kept.* Young Bowen, now seeing a close 
action at hand, took his station, as aide-de-camp, 
by the side of his captain on the quarter-deck. The 
Foudroyant, running at the rate of eleven miles 
an hour, was speedily within hail of the adversary, 
when the officer on the forecastle called out— 
‘‘She has put her helm up to rake us, sir.” 
When Jervis was on the point of putting the 
Foudroyant’s helm a-starboard, in order to give 
her a broadside frong her starboard guns, young 
Bowen was so forcibly struck with the advantage 
that might be taken by a contrary proceeding, that 
he could not help exclaiming—‘ Then, if we put 
our helm to port we shall rake her.’’ Jervis, in- 
stantly feeling the force of the observation, in his 


* At the close of the year, at the relief of Gibraltar, he 
uppointed Bowen acting lieutenant of the Foudroyant, 
and he was confirmed to the Prince in 1790. In 1792, 
following his patron to the West Indies, he obtained the 
rank of commander, then of post-captain into the Terpsi- 
chore, in which ship he so often and brilliantly distin- 
guished himself; and while ceptain of her at Teneriffe, 
he there gallantly fell. 
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turn exclaimed, ‘‘ You are right, Bowen—helm 
a-port!’’ Passing close under the enemy’s stern, 
the Foudroyant poured in, and continued for some 
time, a raking fire. The enemy being thrown into 
confusion, her sails in the greatest disorder, Jervis 
determined on boarding, and laid the Foudroyant 
on the enemy’s larboard side. Headed by young 
Bowen, the boarders were soon in possession of 
the enemy’s deck, struck her colors with cheers, 
and thus in about three quarters of an hour the 
action ceased. 

The prize was the Pegase of seventy-four guns, 
commanded by Le Chevalier Cillart, who by the 
fortune of war became a prisoner to an old ac- 
quaintance, to whom, of course, Jervis was de- 
lighted to pay the most marked attention ; giving 
positive injunctions that every article of furniture, 
clothing, books, and papers, belonging to the cap- 
tain and the officers, should be carefully collected 
and brought on board the Foucroyant. Captain 
Brenton tells a very different story, which he says 
he had from Sir John Jervis himself. The French 
captain showed him a letter he had written to the 
minister of marine, giving an account of his cap- 
ture, and he asked Jervis his opinion of it. ‘I 
read it,’’ said the latter, ‘* and returned it to him, 
saying I had but one objection, namely, that not 
one word of it was true—‘ Mais comment pas 
vrai?’ No, sir, not one word of it is true; but 
you can send it if you please. He did send it. sir, 
and, when he was tried for the loss of his ship, 
the letter was produced; he was dismissed the 
service, and his sword broken over his head.’’ 
Sir John Jervis, we venture to say, never would 
use so insulting and brutal a phrase to any one, 
much less to a friend in misfortune, his prisoner 
and his guest. The loss of life, and the damage 
to the masts and yards, were great in the Pegase ; 
in the Foudroyant not a man was killed, and only 
five wounded—of whom Jervis was one, being 
struck between the eyes, both of which were 
blackened. Admiral Barrington, in a private let- 
ter to Mr. Rose, after due praise of Jervis, says— 
‘*He, poor fellow, has got an honorable mark 
above his eye, which I conceive will be of no bad 
consequence, rather the reverse; for as a man of 
middle age, it may make his fortune. The fair 
honor the brave, and, as we suppose, delight in 
kissing the honorable mark.’’ In submitting to 
the king what reward should be conferred on 
Jervis, his majesty at once said to Lord Keppel— 
‘*Let him be made Knight Commander of the 
Bath ;’’ but no baronetey, as Mr. Tucker has 
stated. 

In 1782, the Foudroyant was attached to the 
fleet under Lord Howe for the relief of Gibraltar, 
where Sir John Jervis got great credit for the able 
manner in which he conducted safely into port the 
fleet of victuallers and powder ships, in the face of 
the Spanish fleet, and amid the acclamations of the 
garrison. On the passage out to Gibraltar, Lord 
Howe one day assembled the flag-officers and cap- 
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tains, to know their opinions with regard to the 
prudence, or otherwise, of an inferior fleet enga- 
ging a superior one by night. Jervis was the only 
captain who decided against it, assigning various 
reasons for giving preference to a battle by day; 
in which he was supported by Admiral Barring- 
ton, who observed, ‘*‘ that he could not contem- 
plate that any ship would be found wanting in the 
day of battle; yet, should there unfortunately be 
a shy cock among them, daylight would expose 
him.’’* 

On her return from Gibraltar, at the close of 
1782, the Foudroyant was paid off, after being 
eight years in commission ; a more perfect man- 
of-war, or a more beautiful model, the British navy 
had then never seen—superior alike for her sailing 
and fighting qualities. Yet when in the French 
service, this fine ship, of eighty-four guns and 
eight hundred men, was captured by the Mon- 
mouth, a small sixty-four, after an action of four 
hours, in which Captain Gardner was first wounded 
in the arm, then shot dead by a ball striking his 
forehead ; but the action was nobly continued by 
the first lieutenant, Carket. The enemy had one 
hundred men killed and ninety wounded; the 
Monmouth, twenty-eight killed and seventy-nine 
wounded. Splendid as the Foudroyant was, we 
believe that no model or lines of her beautiful 
figure have been preserved ; but one of her name 
was built at Plymouth, in 1798, by Sir John Hen- 
slowe. 

On a conjoint expedition projected by the gov- 
ernment against the Spanish West Indies, Sir 
John Jervis accepted a command, on the principle 
that he never solicited or refused any particular 
service, and his broad pendant was hoisted in the 
Salisbury ; but on the armed neutrality being set- 
tled, the project was abandoned, and Sir John 
struck his broad pendant, and remained on shore 
about six or seven years. A person, however, of 
such an active mind was not likely to continue 
idle ; and, on the general election of 1784, he was 
returned for N. Yarmouth. In politics he was 
a decided Whig; but, as Mr. Tucker says, he 
should be called ‘‘a Whig Royalist ; for although 
upon all other constitutional questions the strong 
inclination of his opinion was toward the liberal 
side, yet, of the necessary and lawful prerogatives 
of the crown, and of its consequence and gran- 
deur, he was at all times the eager defender.”’ 
His name is to be found in all the great struggles 
of the Whigs for liberty, and at all their meetings 
in favor of religious toleration and of Parlia- 
mentary reform. 

In 1787, Sir John Jervis was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral; and in 1790, when the 
Nootka Sound quarrel occurred, he hoisted his 
flag in the Prince, of ninety-eight guns, under 
Lord Howe, and was placed in command of a 
division of the fleet. Spain having applied to the 

* Sir John Barrow gives this anecdote in his life of 
Howe, he tells us, on living authority. 
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National Assembly of France for assistance, the 
latter, as usual, ever ready to show her hatred of 
England, assembled a fleet at Brest; but licen- 
tiousness and insubordination having usurped the 
place of discipline, the inevitable consequence, 
mutiny, followed; officers were appointed and 
removed at the pleasure of the crews; and noth- 
ing was, or could be, attempted by such a disor- 
ganized fleet. A convention was made by Eng- 
land with Spain, hostilities were avoided, the fleet 
paid off, and each flag-officer was indulged with 
the remuneration of a midshipman for promotion. 
The quarter-deck of the Prince was full of young 
gentlemen of the first families in the kingdom. 
Many were the candidates, and overpowering the 
interest made, for the highly-connected aspirants ; 
but when the day came for nomination, surprise 
and disappointment arrived with it. The unso- 
licited recommendation of Sir John Jervis, was in 
favor of a friendless, retiring, but well-behaved 
son of an old and poor, but well-conducted, lieu- 
tenant. In answer to the youth’s overflowings of 
gratitude and astonishment at his good fortune, 
Sir John said—‘‘ Sir, I named you for the lieu- 
tenant I was allowed to promote, because you had 
merited the good opinion of your superiors, and 
that you were the son of an old officer and worthy 
man in no great affluence. A steady perseverance 
in that conduct which has now caused you to be 
thus distinguished, is the most likely means to 
carry you forward in your profession ; for I trust 
that other officers of my rank will observe the 
maxim that | do—to prefer the son of a brother 
officer, when deserving, before any other.”’ 

That Sir John’s correspondence was well suited 
to its subject, the following, forming a striking 
contrast with the preceding, will furnish an exem- 
ple :-—** I enclose ’s letter as a testimony 
of his effrontery; no consideration will ever in- 
duce me to countenance any officer who slights the 
good opinion of his captain, or presumes to attempt 
to pay me a compliment at the expense of him.” 

In 1793, the government decided on a joint 
expedition against the French West India Islands, 
when Sir John Jervis was selected to command 
the naval part, and Sir Charles Grey the troops. 
A combined expedition is not always a cordial or a 
successful one ; but in the present instance a good 
feeling and harmony prone not only between 
the respective commanders, but on every occasion 
between the soldiers and sailors—each vying with 
the others which should outdo their fellow-war- 
riors in the same cause. Ju no instance was there 
the slightest misunderstanding between the com- 
manders-in-chief; it is on record that neither of 
them had oceasion even to write a single letter on 
service to the other, during the whole campaign. 
The result was, that although the French were 
well prepared, and fought desperately, every 
island fell in succession into our hands; so that, 
in 9 campaign of scarcely more than three months, 








‘when all the main objects of the expedition had 
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been accomplished, Sir John Jervis was enabled 
to inform the Admiralty, ‘‘that all the French 
Islands in those seas were reduced.”’ 

There was, however, a single instance, and but 
one, of foolish feeling, originating probably in 
weakness of intellect, but explained into a misun- 
derstanding, on the part of a general officer. The 
following order was given out by General Pres- 
cott :—'* Whereas Vice-Admiral Sir John Jervis, 
has given orders frequently on shore here, and 
particularly in a note dated Boyne, June 11th, 
which must have arisen either from great igno- 
rance, or great presumption and arrogance—if from 
ignorance, poor man, he is to be pitied ; but if from 
great presumption and arrogance, to be checked. 
It is therefore Lieutenant-General Prescott’s or- 
ders, that in future no attention is to be given to 
such notes or orders, and his signature to be as 
little regarded as those of John Nokes and Peter 
Styles.’’ The cause of this peevish and foolish 
order was owing to the Admiral having seen a few 
soldiers in a state of intoxication, and requested the 
officer on guard to hand them over to his boat, to 
be sent on bgard, which the officer reported he had 
been commanded to do. We can well imagine the 
fierce look from the all-piereing eye which Sir 
John cast on first sight of this impudent order ; 
and with what ineffable scorn he treated ‘the 
ignorance, the presumption, and the arrogance’’ 





of the silly writer. It appears, however, that the | 
General soon recovered his senses, as he says in | 


the Gazette—“‘I cannot help acknowledging the | 
great obligations I lie under to Sir John Jervis, for 
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bears testimony to it, this incomparable achieve- 
ment cannot fail of being recorded in history.’’ 

On a signal being made for the Commander of 
the Zebra, Sir John ordered the Boyne’s hands to 
be turned up, and placing himself at the head of 
his officers, he thus greeted the hero—‘‘ Captain 
Faulknor, by your daring courage this day, a 
French frigate has fallen into our hands. I have 
ordered her to be taken into our service, and here 
is your commission to command her, in which I 
have named her, after yourself, sir, the Undaun- 
ted.”’ 

But this brave officer did not long survive this 
honorable testimony of his gallant conduct. In the 
following year, when he commanded the Blanche, 
he fought a desperate battle with the French 
frigate La Pique, of thirty-eight guns, in which he 
fell, while he himself was in the very act of lashing 
the bowsprit of the enemy to the capstan of his own 
ship! which it was said he hinted beforehand his 
intention of doing. The action continued for five 
hours, when La Pique called out she had struck. 


|The boats of the Blanche being all stove in, Sir 


David Milne, the present Commander-in-chief at 
Plymouth, then her second lieutenant, with a few 
men, swam on board and took possession of the 
prize. She had about seventy-six men killed and 
one hundred and ten wounded. The Blanche lost 
herycaptain, and had two killed and twenty-one 
wounded. Such is, and ever has been, the tri- 
umphant result of English courage, coolness, and 
superior seamanship. 

But, alas! for the mutability of human affairs, 


the many and essential services which he rendered | and the wonderful changes effected by human 
me and my garrison while he continued in the | invention ! A boiler of water, converted into 
command, and which were always offered with the steam, impels a ship through the sea with a greater 
utmost alacrity, and performed with equal dili- | and more constant velocity than the winds can do; 
gence.”’ ,and the ship so impelled requires but few or no 

To recount the operations of the besieging forces seamen. She is navigated by engineers, gunners, 
is beyond the scope of this article ; but we cannot blacksmiths, and coal-stokers, who usurp the place 
withhold a few words on the eminently gallant | of seamen. What then is to become of our brave 
conduct of Commander Faulknor, of the Zebra, | sailors? and what is to become of our superiority 
before Fort Bourbon. The Zebra, with bamboo | of seamanship, of the glorious result of which we 
sealing ladders triced up to the shrouds, was have just given so splendid an instance? It may 
ordered to lead in; made sail straight to the fort; | be said, we too can steam equally with others ; 
laid his little sloop as close under the guns as the | true—but the naval superiority of England, which 
water allowed, to within fifteen feet of the wall; | has been asserted and maintained for the last three 
and Faulknor headed his boarders over the parapet | hundred years, admits not of equality. Let us but 
into the fort. On the covered way a whole regi- ‘imagine, what may well happen, one of our three- 
ment waited their approach; a tremendous dis- | deckers becalmed, and a steamer with those long 
charge of musketry thinned the ranks of the sea-| guns which throw heavy shot or shells to the dis- 
men; but the enemy was charged so fiercely that | tance of three miles, taking up or shifting her po- 
nothing could withstand it, and the whole regiment | sition as best suits her, while the other thrice- 
laid down their arms. Faulknor forced his way | powerful ship is compelled to remain immovable, 
through the iron gates, gained the summit of the | and must submit to be ‘‘ pestered by a popinjay,’’ 


citadel, and struck the French and hoisted the 
English colors, amidst shouts of triumph from the 
armed boats, from the squadron, and from the army 
on the outside, ‘* No language of mine,’’ says 
the Commander-in-chief, ‘‘can express the merit 
of Captain Faulknor upon the occasion; but as 





every officer and man in the army and squadron 


and stung, as it were, by a smoking mosquito, 
which, like that animal, can neither be hit, nor 
caught, nor crushed. The only resource we have, 
and it is the imperative duty of the authorities to 
apply it, is to supply every ship of the line and 
frigate, with as many of these long guns as each 
can conveniently be armed with. 
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Though Sir John Jervis was by nature, and 
from circumstances, frequently blant in his man- 
ner, and not over-polished in his language, yet he 
would, with the greatest good-humor and tact, 
convey a censure or reproof with the desired effect. 
For instance, Commodore Thompson being fre- 
quently careless in his dress, was one day in his 
boat, clad in a purser’s duck frock and a common 
straw hat, and passing near the stern of the flag- 
ship, was recognized by the admiral, who hailed 
the boat—‘*‘ In the barge there! go and assist in 
towing that transport.’’ The commodore received 
the gentle rebuke as his chief intended it: standing 
up in his boat, and taking off his hat, he answered 
the hail in a proper style, ‘‘Ay, ay, sir!’’ and pro- 
ceeded to execute the order. 

Tt was generally supposed that Sir John Jervis 
had brought home enormous wealth from the West 
Indies, but he declared in print that it was a very 
great mistake ; for he says, ‘‘ my expenses in en- 
tertaining the whole staff of the army on the pas- 
sage out, and in going from island to island, 
exceeded my gains.’? Then the Boyne, while his 
flag was still flying, caught fire at Spithead, was 
entirely consumed, and everything in her belong- 
ing to him destroyed. 

The admiral was not long permitted to remain 
onshore. Near the close of the same year (1795) 
he was sent for by Lord Spencer, and informed by 
him that his name had been submitted to and 
approved by the king, to command the Mediter- 
ranean fleet; which he at once aceepted and pre- 
pared forthwith to set out. On his arrival at Cor- 
sica he hoisted his flag in the Victory. His fleet 
consisted of 2 ships of 100 guns ; 5 of 98 ; 2 of 80; 
14 of 74; 2 of 64; 24 frigates; 20 sloops, and 
other smaller vessels. Under his command were 
three vice-admirals and one rear-admiral; and 
here, for the first time, Sir John Jervis made the 
acquaintance of Hallowell, Troubridge, Colling- 
wood, Hood, Nelson, and Cockburn—names very 
prominently brought forward under his auspices, 
and destined to hold the most distinguished rank 
and to attain the highest honors in the British 
navy. One only of these memorable seamen sur- 
vives—Admiral Sir George Cockburn ; and long 
may he survive for the benefit of his country ! 

The blockade of Toulon was immediately de- 
cided on. A detached squadron from the block- 
ading fleet was placed under the orders of Captain 
(then made Commodore) Nelson of the Agamem- 
non, for the purpose of cruising along the coast to 
support the allies ; and seven sail of the line were 
left before Cadiz, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Mann. 

Expecting the in-shore squadron, in which were 
Troubridge, Hood, and Hallowell, who were con- 
stantly engaged with the batteries, no occasion 
offered for the fleet to come into action with the 
enemy; but it required all the attention and the 
vigorous exertions of the commander-in-chief, to 
obtain supplies of provisions and water, and other 
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necessaries for so large a fleet, after the scandal- 
ous defection of Corsica—to economize the re- 
duced state of the stores—to keep up discipline, as 
well in the officers as in the men, by the exercise 
of the great guns—by desiring the captains to be 
on deck when a signal was made to tack or wear 
by night—and by a due regard to all the evolu- 
tions of the fleet. A general memorandum says— 
**The Commander-in-chief has too exalted an 
opinion of the respective captains of the squadron 
to doubt their being upon deck when the signal is 
made to tack or wear in the night.”’ 

The progress of the French army in Italy made 

it probable that their fleet would attempt to enter 
beer Mediterranean ; and in this view the Com- 
mander-in-chief sent an order to Admiral Mann 
forthwith to join him—a similar order, it after- 
wards appeared, having gone to him from the 
Admiralty. The receipt of the former he ac- 
knowledged ; but, instead of obeying his orders, 
he thought fit to proceed to Spithead. The Admi- 
ralty told him they felt the greatest regret at his 
| proceedings, and that orders would be forthwith 
sent to him to “strike his flag and come on 
shore ;"’ yet the same Board of Admiralty ap- 
| pointed him one of its members not long after! 

In October, 1796, Sir John Jervis received in- 
formation from Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Viceroy of 
Corsica, that the government was wrested from 
him, and that the island must be evacuated. The 
Admiral writes with great indignation to Lord 
Spencer. ‘‘ The Viceroy,”’ he says, “* had many 
thousand men in pay, as free companies ; these, 
with almost the whole of the Members of Parlia- 
ment in the interest of the British Government, 
and other pensioners, were the first to show 
enmity tous. In short, I do not believe the page 
of history can produce an instance of such raseally 
baseness and ingratitude ; for the whole island 
has been enriched by the generosity of our govern- 
ment.” 

The Spanish fleet had left Cadiz and entered the 
Mediterranean, and the Admiral says, ‘‘ had Ad- 
miral Mann sailed from Gibraltar when he re- 
ceived my orders, and obeyed them, I have every 
reason to believe they would have been cut to 
pieces.”’ 

On the 2d of December he arrived at Gibraltar, 
and was gratified by receiving an account of his 
young friend Bowen, now Captain of the Terp- 
sichore, having captured the Spanish frigate Ma- 
honeza. ‘* Bowen,” said he, ‘is of my school.” 
On the 15th of this month we find him cruizing off 
‘Cape St. Vincent. Three days afterwards he re- 
ceived orders to ‘proceed immediately to the 
Tagus.” Here within a week his squadron was 
refitted, replenished, and ready for sea, and he 
went out with it forthwith, writing to the Admi- 
ralty, ‘* Inactivity in the Tagus will make cowards 
of us all.” By the loss of the Bombay Castle, 


and the grounding ef the St. George, the Ad- 
miral’s fleet was reduced to eight sail of the line. 
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Fortunately, however, on the 6th of February, he 
was reinforced with six sail of the line under Sir 
William Parker, and next day the Culloden re- 
joined him, by whom he learned that the Spanish 
fleet had passed Cadiz. On the 13th, Commodore 
Nelson, with his broad pendant in the Minerve, 
joined him, and shifted his pendant into the Cap- 
tain. The morning of the Mth February was 
foggy, but very soon the Culloden’s signal guns 
announced the enemy. A little after nine, six 
ships of the line were ordered to chase. The Com- 
mander-in-chief walked the quarter-deck, while 
the hostile numbers were duly reported to him as 
they appeared, by signal. ‘‘ There are eight sail 
of the line, Sir John.’’°—*‘ Very well, sir.”’-— 


‘“‘ Very well, sir.”’—‘* There are twenty-five sail 


‘** There are twenty sail of the line, Sir John.”— | 
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treatment Lord Howe received, but three years 
before, for selecting names contrary to his own 
wish and intention, but by command, was alone 
sufficient for Sir John to avoid a similar dilemma ; 
but he had three Vice-Admirals, Thompson, 
Parker, and Waldegrave, one of whom, Parker, in 
the Prince George, behaved most gallantly. Was 
he to leave them out, and Nelson to stand alone? 
In his letter, however, te Lord Spencer, of the 
same date, he makes honorable mention of all who 
had the opportunity of distinguishing themselves. 
He thus begins his letter :—‘*‘ The correct conduct 
of every officer and man in the squadron on the 
14th instant, made it improper to distinguish one 
'more than another in my public letter ; because I 
am confident that, had those who were least in the 
action been in the situation of the fortunate few, 
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of the line.—‘‘ Very well, sir.’’—‘‘ There are | their behavior would not have been less meri- 


twenty-seven sail, Sir John,’’ and this was ac- 
companied by some remark on the great disparity 
of the forees.—* Enough, sir, no more of that : the 
die is cast; and if there were fifty sail I will go 
through them.’’ This determined answer so de- 
lighted Captain Hallowell, who was walking 
beside him, that, in the eestasy of the moment, he 
eould not resist patting the old Admiral's back, 
exclaiming, ‘* That's right, Sir John, that’s right ; 
by G—d, we shall give them a d—d good lick- 
ing !’’—and so they certainly did. 

The glorious battle of St. Vincent is matter of 
history. Every one knows that it was won by 
fifieen to twenty-seven ; and that four large ships 
were taken by that portion of the fleet which 
attacked the Spanish division separated from the 
main body. ‘The Captain, the Blenheim, the Ex- 
cellent, and the Irresistible, under the respective 
commands of Commodore Nelson, Captains Frede- 
rick, Troubridge, Collingwood, and Martin, were 
the ships that dashed into the midst of them. ‘The 
Orion, Sir James Saumarez, the Prince George, 
Vice-Admiral Parker, and the Colossus, Murray, 
were also in the thickest of the fight. The rest 
of the fleet were partially engaged in preventing 
the larger portion of the Spaniards from joining 
and assisting the division from which the captures 
were made. Captain Calder, the flag captain, was 
sent off with the account of the action ; but talking 


torious.”’ 

Votes of thanks were given by the two Houses 
of Parliament, and by a message from the Crown 
to the House of Commons, a pension of £3000 
a-year was seitled on the Admiral; a Peerage was 
also granted, intended at first as that of a Vis- 
count, but afterwards changed to an Earldom. The 
title he wished to be Orford, as originally belong- 
ing to the navy, having been conferred on Admiral 
Russell after the battle of La Hogue; but the 
King fixed on that of St. Vincent. The Vice- 
Admirals, Thompson and Parker, were created 
Baronets ; and Nelson, Knight-Commander of the 
Bath. The fleet with the prizes proceeded to the 
Tagus to refit, where, by the end of the month, 
they were ready and reinforced to twenty-one sail 
of the line ; when, receiving a signal from a frigate 
off the bar—‘* The enemy at sea !’’—such was the 
promptitude exhibited, that by daybreak some of 
the ships reported themselves ready for sea; and 
at the close of the day the whole squadren, thirteen 
sail of the line, sailed in pursuit of the enemy. 

Enough has been written and said on the sub- 
ject of the mutiny in the fleet at the Nore and Spit- 
head ; but after so glorious a victory off Cape St. 
Vincent, it could have been little expected that a 
/mutinous spirit would make its appearance in the 
triumphant fleet before Cadiz. A Portuguese 
priest, the confessor of the Catholics in the. fieet, 





over the events of the day, Calder hinted, whether and in the pay and confidence of Sir Isaac Coffin, 
the spontaneous maneuvre that carried Commo- showed to that Admiral a letter he had received 
dore Nelson and Collingwood into the brunt of the | from two seamen of the Ville de Paris, acquaint- 
battle, was not an unauthorized departure, by the ing him of their intention to assassinate the Com- 
Commodore, from the prescribed mode of attack. -mander-in-chief, as soon as the expected resistance 
“It certainly was so,”’ replied the magnanimous | should have broken out. In the Ville de Paris 
Commander ;’’ and if ever you commit such a | too, the villain Bott, the Corresponding Society's 
breach of your orders, I will forgive you also.” | delegate on the Cadiz station, confessed, in dying, 
Captain Cockburn, (now Sir George,) of the that the intention was to hang Lord St. Vin- 
Minerve, towed out the damaged Captain, and |cent, and transfer the command of the fleet to 
carried Nelson in his boat to the fiag-ship, when | one Davidson, another delegate, and of course a 
the Admiral received him on the quarter-deck, | rebel. 
took him into his arms, and kissed him. Much; The first practical outhreak of the mutiny was 
nonsense was talked about Nelson’s name not on the Kingfisher’s deck, where Captain Maitland, 
being mentioned in the public despatch. The ‘by a thrust of his sword, slew one of the rebels 















and wounded some others: he was tried at his 
own request, and acquitted. And here we cannot 
forbear noticing a most reprehensible passage in 
Captain Brenton’s work, the improbability of 
which, acquainted as he was with Lord St. Vin- 
cent’s character, ought alone to have prevented the 
insertion of it. He says, ‘* Lord St. Vincent did 
not certainly participate in the feeling which dic- 
tated the admonition, (there was none ;)* for I am 
credibly informed, that he invited the members of 
the court-martial to dinner, and after the cloth was 
removed gave as a toast, ‘ Maitland’s radical 
cure.’’’ Invited the members to insult them! He 
should have known that Lord St. Vincent was 
incapable of uttering so brutal a sentiment ; nor is 
it likely he ever invited the members of the court- 
martial, in a body, to dine. 

But it was on the arrival of Sir Roger Curtis’s 
squadron, and in it, that the crisis of disaffection 
raged. Applications for courts-martial on muti- 
neers came from three of his ships, the Marl- 
borough, the Lion, and the Centaur. We shall 
select only the first, as sufficient to show the Ad- 
miral’s determination to crush the evil. Lord St. 
Vincent had been apprized that the Marlborough 
was among the most disorganized at Spithead ; 
and she was therefore ordered, on her approach, 
to take her berth in the centre, at a small distance 
from the rest of the fleet. A mutiny had broken 
out in her at Bearhaven, and again on her passage 
out, which was suppressed by the’ officers, but 
chiefly by the first lieutenant ; the dstensible ob- 
ject of the mutiny was the protection of the life of 
a seaman, who had forfeited it by a capital crime. 
A court-martial was now ordered on the muti- 
neers, and one being sentenced to die, the Com- 
mander-in-chief ordered the execution to take 
place the following morning, ‘‘ by the crew of the 
Marlborough alone ; no part of the boat’s crews 
from the other ships, as had been usual on similar 
occasions, to assist in the punishment.’’ The 
Captain of the Marlborough, Ellison, waited on 
the Commander-in-chief, reminded him that the 
crew would not suffer capital punishment of a con- 
demned criminal, and expressed his conviction that 
they would never permit the man to be hung on 
board that ship. The Captain had been received 
on the quarter-deck of the Ville de Paris, before 
the officers and ship’s company—all listening in 
breathless suspense ; and Lord St. Vincent, having 
himself listened attentively until he had ceased to 
speak, after a short pause thus addressed him :— 
** What! do you mean to tell me, Captain Elli- 
son, that you cannot command his Majesty’s ship 
the Marlborough? If that is the case, sir, 1 will 
immediately send on board an officer who can.” 
The Captain requested that, at all events, the 
boat’s crews from the rest of the fleet might, as 


* The sentence only says, “that the means taken by 
Captain Maitland were spirited and successful, but hasty, 
and not tempered with that discretion which the serious 
pature of the case required.” 
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usual, attend at this, to haul the man up; for he 
did not expect the Marlborough’s would do it. 
Lord St. Vincent sternly replied—*‘ Captain Elli- 
son, you are an old officer, sir ; have served long ; 
suffered severely in the service, and have lost an 
arm in action ; and I should be very sorry that any 
advantage should be taken of your advanced years. 
That man shall be hanged at eight o’clock to-mor- 
row morning, and by his own ship's company; for 
not a hand from any other ship in the fleet shall 
touch the rope. You will now return on board, 
sir; and, lest you should not prove able to com- 
mand your ship, an officer will be at hand who 
ean.”’ 

Captain Ellison retired, and was followed by an 
order to cause the ship’s guns to be housed and 
secured, and that at daybreak her ports should be 
lowered. All launches of the fleet were then 
ordered to rendezvous under the Prince at seven 
o’clock the following morning, armed with earron- 
ades and twelve rounds of ammunition, each com- 
manded by a lieutenant—the whole under the 
orders of Captain Campbell, of the Blenheim. On 
presenting his orders, Lord St. Vincent told him, 
** he was to attend the execution, and if any symp- 
toms of mutiny appeared in the Marlborough, any 
attempt to open her ports, or any resistance to the 
hanging of the prisoner, he was to proceed close, 
touching the ship, and to fire into her, and to con- 
tinue his fire until all mutiny or resistance should 
cease; and that, should it become absolutely 
necessary, he should sink the ship in the face of 
the fleet.”” 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that at the sig- 
nal gun the man was hauled up to the yard-arm 
with a run. ‘*Thus,’”’ says Mr. Tucker, ‘the 
law was satisfied ;’’ and at the moment, perhaps 
one of the greatest of his life, Lord St. Vineent 
said, ‘* Discipline is preserved, sir.” He might 
well say so; for this firm determination gave a 
fatal blow to the mutiny in the fleet before Cadiz, 
but not a final one, as scarcely a ship arrived from 
England that was not infected with mutineers, and 
again and again the dreadful sentence was inflicted 
—the crews of such ships being invariably the 
executioners of their own rebels. When the St. 
George joined from England with some mutineers 
in irons, a court-martial sat on Saturday and pro- 
nounced sentence, which Lord St. Vincent ordered 
to be carried into effect the following morning, 
though it was Sunday, for which he was fully 
aware he would incur the censure of the sancti- 
monious ; but he was also aware that the instant 
punishment of death on one man, might be the 
means of preserving the lives of thousands. ‘I 
hope,’’ he writes to Lord Spencer—‘‘I hope I 
shall not be censured by the bench of Bishops, as 
I have been by Vice-Admiral * for pro- 
faning the Sabbath.’’ The criminals asked five 
days to prepare, in which they would have hatched 





* Calder, as would appear by the following letter. 
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five hundred treasons. His conduct on this urgent | execution.”” Seeing the necessity of getting rid 
occasion was highly approved by the Board of Ad- | of so troublesome an officer as Sir John Orde, he 
miralty ; and Nelson writes to Sir R. Calder, ‘I| took occasion to send him home in the Blenheim, 
am sorry that you should have to differ with | with the following short note :—‘‘I have to ac- 

(Q. St.Vincent ;) but had it been Christ- knowledge the receipt of your letter, dated off Ca- 
mas-day instead of Sunday, I would have executed | diz, 3d August, expressed in terms of insubordina- 
them ; we know not what might have been hatched ‘tion, that even in these times I did not expect to 
by a Sunday's grog; now, your discipline is safe. | receive from an officer of your rank.’’ On Sir 
I talked to our people, and I hope with good effect ; John’s arrival in England, he applied for a court- 





indeed they seem a very quiet set.”’ |martial on the Commander-in-chief, which was of 


After a few more executions of rebels, imported 
into the Cadiz fleet from Spithead, the chief of 
whom were delegates of the Corresponding Socie- 
ty, or United Irishmen, one of them, in the Prin- 
cess-Royal, pointed out to his colleagues Cadiz as 


course refused; but some time afterwards, when 
Lord St.Vincent returned to England, he received 
a challenge from Sir John, which his majesty laid 
‘his commands upon him not to accept; and here 
| the affair ended. 


their future country. Fortunate was it for Eng- 


| The Mediterranean having now become the 
land that a man of such perspicacity, and unbend- | scene of active operations, Lord St.Vincent pro- 


ing firmness of mind as Lord St.Vincent, was sent | ceeded to Gibraltar, from whence he could not only 
to command on this distant station ; and that the | more conveniently carry on the correspondence, 
disaffected ships were placed under his stern or- | but also make arrangements for repairing the de- 
ders, to restore them, as he succeeded in doing, to | fects of the Mediterranean squadron, of which he 
loyalty and discipline. Here, indeed, this great | anticipated a speedy occasion. ‘The splendid vic- 
commander showed that he possessed all the chief | tory of the Nile, the operations against Minorea, 
mental qualities necessary to greatness, on great |and other minor affairs, were the objects he con- 
emergencies. Others then, as before, showed a | templated, and which very soon called for assist- 
courage equally intrepid; but no man that ever |ance. ‘The actions of Nelson belong to himself, 
held command in the British navy, ever showed | and have been recorded in the annals of the Brit- 
in ahigher degree that force of mind, that stead- | ish Navy; but they belong not immediately to the 
iness of purpose, and that undoubting reliance on Hife of Lord St.Vincent. On his hearing the result 
native resources, by which alone can great suc- ‘of the battle of the Nile, he wrote to Nelson,— 
cesses, in perilous times, be achieved. It is not |** God be ised! and you and your gallant band 
too much to say, that a Commander-in-chief with ‘rewarded y a grateful country, for the greatest 
less nerve would have endangered the loss of the achievement the history of the world can pro- 
whole fleet. Nelson, from a sense of duty to his | duce !”’ 
country, would have pursued similar steps, w ith | Despatches were shortly received that Minorea 
all the milk of human kindness in his bosom, and Was taken without the loss of a single man; and 
so would Troubridge ; but having named them, | 
we pause. 


Sir James Saumarez having arrived with the dis- 
abled ships and prizes taken at the battle of the 
It now (1795) became necessary to watch the | Nile, the indefatigable Admiral, defying the aceu- 
French force in Toulon, and superintend their pro- | mulation of arrears, set about the immediate repair 
ceedings in the Mediterranean. In Lord St. Vin- | of the ships, attending in person the whole day, 
cent’s fleet before Cadiz were three subordinate |though up generally till two in the morning read- 
flag officers, of whom Nelson was the junior ; and |ing and writing his letters. The prizes were 
by a simultaneous coincidence of opinion (not at | patched up for Lisbon, but he announced his de- 
all surprising) between Lord St. Vincent and Lord | termination that the battered ships of his fleet 
Spencer, they severally decided that it was a duty |should be made seaworthy at Gibraltar ; and by 
owing to the country to place this important com- | his unceasing exertions and mental resources, the 
mand under ‘ her choicest though younger son.”’ | Nile squadron was repaired without a single ship 
Lord St. Vincent was fully aware that he would | quitting the station. But the excessive fatigue, 
incur ‘a world of enmity, vexation, and annoy- | both of mind and body, preyed so much upon his 
ance’’ by this selection. Among the most disap- | health, that the Admiralty, having received notice 
pointed and intemperate was Sir John Orde, who | of his apprehensions ‘ that he must retire or sink,”’ 
wrote an accusatory and fretful letter to Lord | sent out Lord Keith with reinforeements to the 
Spencer, and sent a copy of it to Lord St. Vincent ; | fleet before Cadiz. 
to which his lordship thus replied :—*‘ The letter | Shortly after this his lordship returned to Cadiz 
you have done me the honor to communicate, ex- | bay ; but found himself so ill and worn down as 
presses precisely what I should have done under | to be obliged to go back to Gibraltar. During his 
similar circumstances, for I never was blessed | illness, which confined him to his bed, he was in- 
with prudence and forbearance. At the same time, | formed that a powerful French fleet, twenty-six 
it must be acknowledged that those who are re- |sail of the line, with frigates, was passing the 
sponsible for measures, have an undoubted right | Rock into the Mediterranean. Invalid as he was, 
to appoint the men they prefer to carry them into he superintended the equipment in person, hoisted 














his flag in the Ville de Paris, and the entire fleet 
was watered, provisioned, stored, and got ready 
for sea in two days. His illness, however, in- 
creasing, he transferred the entire command to 
Lord Keith, and repaired in the Argo to Gibraltar, 
and thence to England. 

Information had been conveyed to Lord Spencer, 
that all was not right in the Channel fleet; that 
the deep-rooted spirit of sedition among the crews, 
so far from being exterminated, afforded but too 
serious grounds for apprehending another mutiny 
in that fleet, if speedy and efficient measures were 
not taken to subdue the insubordination of the 
men, and correct the laxity of discipline in the 
officers ; that, in short, none but a Commander-in- 
chief of the highest reputation, of a bold, firm, 
and decisive character, could hope to succeed in 
restoring a proper degree of obedience and subor- 
dination. Lord St.Vincent was at once looked up 
to as being that officer ; but his health was still in 
a precarious state. The Admiralty caused fre- 
quent inquiries to be made of Dr. Baird, his lord- 
ship’s confidential medical adviser, who reported 
his ease to be one of doubtful issue. A change of 
weather, however, produced a fortunate turn; and 
Baird thought it probable that, as the genial sea- 
son was advancing, a favorable result might be 
expected. 

Lord St. Vineent was then at Bath. One morn- 
ing when the doctor paid his customary visit, his 
lordship said, ‘* Baird, I am going aoa *« Sure- 
ly, my lord, you are not” ** Stop, Baird,”’ 
his lordship replied, ‘* I anticipate all you are 
going to say; but the king and the government 
require it, and the discipline of the British navy 
demands it. It is of no consequence to me whether 
I die afloat or ashore: the die is cast.” He then 
informed Baird that Lord Spencer had come to 
him from London for the purpose of requiring his 
services, and that all was settled. His Secretary 
was sent for, and in a few days his flag was flying 
in the Namur at Portsmouth. Sir George Grey 
was appointed flag captain, and Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge captain of the fleet. 

It was a noble fleet that was ready to receive 
him—his flag in the Ville de Paris, of 110 guns ; 
two of 100 guns ; five of 98 ; two of 90; one of 80; 
twenty-nine of 74 guns ;—in all, forty sail. Two 
Admirals with flags at the main, and four Rear- 
Admirals. His lordship, however, was very 
speedily given to understand that the preud dis- 
tinction conferred by the command of such a fleet 
was not to be unaccompanied with vexation. Im- 
mediately after the general salute to the flag, when 
the admirals and captains repaired to the Ville de 
Paris, to pay their respects to the new Commander- 
in-chief—at that moment he was apprized, by the 
Admiral next to him in command, of the dissatis- 
faction he felt at being superseded from a com- 
mand which he considered his “ birthright, having 
always served in the Channel fleet.’’ Lord St. 
Vincent, out of respect for that Admiral, who was 
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an old acquaintance, took no notice of his ill-timed 
observation, but contented himself with submit- 
ting the circumstance of the encounter to Lord 
Spencer. 

This commencement of a grievance was speedi- 
ly followed up by an act of indiscretion, which 
carried with it, unintentionally perhaps, its own 
correction. One of the captains gave as a toast, 
at the table of the same Admiral, the second in 
command, (who, it is said, had the forgetfulness 
to permit it to be drunk in his presence,) ‘* May 
the discipline of the Mediterranean never be intro- 
duced into the Channel fleet.’’ Lord St. Vincent 
could not hear of this without its exciting in his 
mind great surprise and regret. He considered it 
as a daring attempt to establish a system of insub- 
ordination among the principal officers, and to 
create a feeling of unpopularity in the minds of the 
inferior officers and men. He saw at once that the 
emergency had arisen which required something 
to be done, and done immediately; and he felt 
that, although his strength was not recovered, he 
had nerve enough to go through it. ‘* Lord St. 
Vincent,’ says Mr. ‘Tucker, “‘ again came forth 
with the utmost composure, and, before he had 
even quitted his chair— Bring me the Mediterra- 
nean Order Books, Mr. Tucker ;’ ’’ and he then di- 
rected that every single order tending to enforce 
the discipline and general good management of 
the ships, and every regulation imposing those re- 
strictions which had been productive, in the Med- 
iterranean fleet, of such good effect, should be 
copied and circulated in the Channel fleet. At 
the same time, he addressed a courteous but firm 
cireular to all admirals and captains, desiring 
their coéperation. In short, he gave them dis- 
tinctly to understand, that the stigmatized ‘‘ disei- 
pline of the Mediterranean’’ was to be introduced 
and rigidiy enforced in the Channel fleet. 

So great had been the relaxation of discipline 
under the late Commander-in-chief, (Lord Brid- 
port, who was mostly absent in town,) that the 
officers were constantly on shore ; many who had 
families slept on shore; the men, of course, ob- 
tained leave in shoals, and the consequence was, 
and could not be otherwise, immense desertion ,— 
not fewer than seventy or eighty in a single ship. 
Lord St.Vincent saw that not a moment was to be 
lost in putting a stop to an evil of such portentous 
magnitude; and that this could only be done by 
forbidding the captains and all the officers from 
sleeping on shore. Desertion ceased; and the 
order, as if by magic, re-manned the ships. But, 
‘*to save his fleet, Lord St. Vincent took upon 
himself,’’ to use the words of Mr. Tucker, 
‘‘ frowns afloat and maledictions on shore.”? Of 
the latter he gives an illustration, by relating that 
one lady, in full coterie, gave as a bumper toast 
—-‘* May his next glass of wine choke the wretch !’’ 
It may be doubted whether the husband of this 
virago did not find himself more comfortable afloat 


| than at home. 
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The fleet encountered 4 tremendous gale. The 
Ville de Paris having weathered Ushant, scudded, 
pitched, and rolled most fearfully. An enormous 
sea struck her, stove in her stern windows, flooding 
the Admiral’s cabin. As the great three-decker 
was staggering awfully under the blow, our author 
tells us—‘* The Commander-in-chief was on the 
quarter-deck, sitting in the bight of the main-top- 
sail, in which a seat to windward had been formed 
for him ; two quarter-masters were stationed beside 
him, to assist his infirm and aged frame ; and from 
thence he gave his orders to his fleet. When this 
sea struck the Ville de Paris, it literally deluged the 
quarter-deck ; and, on one of the quarter-masters 
shaking the water out of his neck, ‘ Pooh, pooh, 
man!’ said the old Admiral ; ‘ stand still, and do 
as I do—let it alone—don’t you see it will ren off 
you 1 :99 

On returning to the blockade of Brest, means 
were effectually adopted to keep up a supply of 
provisions—fresh meat and vegetables—and also 
of water. The captains were indignant at being 
compelled to mount guard at the watering-place, to 
prevent confusion and desertion ; and it was pro- 
posed to make a representation on the subject. 
Lord St. Vincent, hearing of this intention, stopped 
it by intimating to them, that when in command of 
the Foudroyant he had always taken his turn of 
this duty ; ‘‘ and that, think or do, write or say, 
what they might or choose, he was determined 
that, while he commanded the Channel fleet, his 
captains should perform their duty.’ 

Lord St. Vincent was never wanting in expe- 
dients to convey a well-timed rebuke to an officer, 
without passing a direct censure upon him; and 
at the same time in such a way as to make him 
feel the rebuke more keenly. A certain Rear- 
Admiral in command of the in-shore squadron, not 
much liking his position, occasioned his Comman- 
der-in-chief some annoyance by frequent com- 
plaints about the shoalness of the water so near to 
the coast. In order to convince the Rear-Admiral 
how groundless his remonstrances were, he made 
use of a practical demonstration, by leading the 
main body of the fleet considerably within him, 
sailing round him, and standing out again. Very 
soon afterwards, the Rear-Admiral was ‘‘ advised 
to go home and recruit his health.’’* 

Lord St. Vincent caused it to be understood that 
no captain or commander in his fleet was to be off 
the quarter-deck or poop when any movement of 
the ship was made, night or day; and he gener- 
ally set them his own example. One dark, cold, 
blowing November night, with much rain, the 
Secretary having heard the signal ordered for 
**the fleet to tack in succession,’’ hastened to pre- 
vent the Commander-in-chief from going upon 
deck in such a night, he being unwell. Finding 


* It appears very unnecessary in Mr. Tucker to sup- 
press his name, as everybody knows it was Rear-Ad- 
a the Honorable G. Berkeley, whose flag was in the 
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his eot empty, he took up his cloak and ran upon 
deck. He was not there, and no one had seen 
him : he had not passed the sentries ; the windows 
were closed ; his clothes were on the chair. At 
last he threw up the gallery window and stepped 
out; and there, sure enough, at the further end of 
the gallery was the old Admiral, in his flannel 
dressing-gown and cocked hat, watching the move- 
ments of his fleet. The Secretary put on his 
cloak, and entreated him to return into the cabin. 
“* Hush, sir, hush,”’ said the Admiral; ‘I want 
to see how the evolution is performed in such a 
night as this, and to know whether Jemmy’”’ 
(Captain James Vashon, second astern of the flag- 
ship) ‘‘is on deeck.’? This was soon certified by 
Jemmy’s shrill voice giving the usual warning— 
“Are you all ready forward there? ’’—‘ Ay”’ 
said the old chief; ‘‘ that will do;’’ and then he 
accompanied the Secretary into the cabin. 

Stern disciplinarian as was St. Vincent, and 
suffering none of his orders and regulations to be 
disobeyed with impunity, there never was a more 
considerate, humane, and kind-hearted man, when 
a deserving object was brought before him. An 
instance or two may here be mentioned. Mr. 
Coghlan, in the Viper cutter, captured the Cerbére 
by a dashing feat of gallantry. Lord St. Vincent, 
in writing to the Secretary of the Admiralty says 
—‘*! did not think the gallantry of Sir Edward 
Hamilton and Captain Patrick Campbell could 
have been galled, until I read the enclosed letter 
from Sir ward Pellew, relating the desperate 
service performed by acting Lieutenant Coghlan 
of the Viper cutter, which has filled me with pride 
and admiration.” * * * * * ‘J am per- 
suaded the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
will do all in their power to console him under his 
severe wounds, and make a minute for his promo- 
tion the moment he is in a capacity to receive it.” 
They did so; and this promising officer, in the 
progress of his service, became Sir Jeremiah Cogh- 
lan, a post-captain. 

But Lord St. Vincent did not stop here; he 
thus wrote to Lord Spencer :— 

** My Dear Lord, 

*¢T shall not trouble your lordship with a word 
more than is contained in the enclosed private let- 
ter from Sir Edward Pellew on the subject of the 
intrepid Coghlan, except to say (not out of osten- 
tation, but to prevent the city, or any body of 
merchants, making him a present of the same 
sort) that I give him a sword of one hundred 
guineas’ value. 

** Yours most faithfully, 
: “Sr. Vincent.”’ 

Having occasion to shift his fiag into the Royal 
George, his attention was drawn to a remarkably 
fine boy, who, as he learned from Captain Domett, 
wrote in the Secretary’s office, and was a nephew 
of Captain Wilmot, who was promoted by his 
lordship for his gallant conduct when first lieu- 
tenant of the Seahorse, and who aft s nobly 
fell in the breach at Acre. He calle boy 
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before him, asked whether his present employ- 
ment was his own choice, or whether he would 
prefer a more active life! The boy said his own 
wish was to be a midshipman ; but his friends had 
no influence, nor means to enable him to join a 
midshipman’s mess. [Che Secretary was instantly 
sent for. ‘‘ Good, heavens, Tucker! here is the 
nephew of poor David Wilmot, a common boy, 
and his parents cannot afford to clothe him as a 
petty officer! Do you wnmediately send into port, 
and equip him in every respect for the quarter- 
deck.’’ No sooner said than done; and when the 
flag returned to the Ville de Paris, the boy was 
most agreeably surprised to find himself rated a 
midshipman, with uniforms and a well stored 
chest. Mr. Tucker need not have apologized to 
this gallant officer for saying, that his whole life 
has been one of high credit to his patron; that he 
has since behaved so gallantly upon every occa- 
sion, as to have promoted himself to the honor and 
rank of a very distinguished post-captain. The 
apology should have been for concealing his name. 

When Lord St. Vincent promoted Captain Hill 
to the Megera, the Captain had to pay £50 for 
necessaries as valued by survey, which he thought 
were not worth £10. On going on board the flag- 
ship, the chief accosted him thus: ‘ Hill, Bover 
says you decline taking his necessaries.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
my lord, they are valued at £50, and not worth 
£10; I must certainly provide a fresh supply.’’ 
** But, poor Bover!*’ replied his lordghip, ‘‘ poor 
Bover! Hill, you must take them fromfhim.’’ He 
then ordered his Secretary to draw a check for 
£100, and give it to the Captain to pay for them, 
whispering in his ear—*‘ Hill, your father and I 
were such friends that we once shared the same 
purse.’ This was a command admitting of no 
reply. One day, the ship's company were ordered 
to bathe. On returning to their duty, Lord St. 
Vincent observed a favorite seaman in tears, sur- 
rounded by a group of his comrades. He called 
his Secretary and said—‘* There’s my delight, 
Roger Odell, in tears ; go, see what ’s the matter.”’ 
It turned out that Roger had jumped off the fore- 
yard with his trousers on; and had forgotten that 
all he possessed in the world consisted of bank- 
notes, in one of the pockets. The water reduced 
them to 4 useless pulp. The Admiral went into 
his cabin, but presently returned, and ordered all 
hands to be turned up. Odell was summoned, and 
the Admiral, assuming one of his angry looks, thus 
addressed him—*‘ Roger Odell, you are convicted, 
sir, by your own appearance, of tarnishing the 
British oak with tears! What have you to say?”’ 
The poor fellow, overpowered by his distress, could 
only plead—‘*‘ That he had lost all he had in the 
world, that he had been many years saving it, and 
that he could not help crying a little.’”” The 
Admiral, still preserving his look of displeasure, 
said—‘‘ The loss of money, sir, can never be an 
excuse to a British seaman for tears.’’ Then 
softening’ down his tones, he proceeded—‘‘ Roger 
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Odell, you are one of the best men in this ship ; 
in my life I never saw a man behave better in bat- 
tle than you, in the Victory, did in the action with 
the Spanish fleet. To show, therefore, that your 
Commander-in-chief will never pass over merit 
wheresoever he may find it—there is your money, 
sir,’’ (giving him £70)—‘‘ but no more tears. 
mind; no more tears.’”” The poor fellow, holding 
the notes in his hand, astonished and confused, but 
becoming sensible of the reality, said, in a hurried 
manner—‘‘ Thank ye, my lord, thank ye! ’’—and 
dived down below to conceal a fresh gush of tears 
of gratitude. 

The merits of a commander of a small brig, 
who, from unavoidable circumstances, had been 
kept out on a most trying service longer than 
usual, without starting a difficulty or allowing a 
murmur to escape him, were not unobserved by 
Lord St. Vincent; who had been made aware 
that, with very slender means, he was, by great 
personal privations, nobly struggling to support a 
wife and a numerous young family. The brig 
came in to be repaired, and was found in bad con- 
dition. His lordship observed—‘ If I send him to 
England now, he'll be paid off, and he has not 
wherewith to buy a gown for his wife and daugh- 
ters.’ He therefore ordered that, when repaired, 
the brig should receive a complete refit and be 
well stored—and, to shorten the story, this worthy 
officer found in the parcel containing his orders for 
a cruise, £100, to provide for his private outfit. 

On opening one of the letters from London 
brought in the cutter, Lord St. Vincent rang his 
bell violently for Mr. Tucker, who, on entering, 
was asked, whether a good dinner for forty or fifty 
could be managed for that day. Receiving an 
answer in the affirmative, he ordered signals for 
the fleet to lie-to, and to invite all the admirals 
and captains to dine, ‘‘ for,’ he added, ‘‘ the cut- 
ter must return this evening.”” When dinner was 
ended, he produced the letter, and apologizing for 
the short notice he had given, said he was anxious 
to take the earliest opportunity of communicating 
to them its subject-matter. A Mr. Thompson 
wrote to inform him, that ‘‘ he had an establish- 
ment at Paddington for the orphan children of 
seamen who had fallen in their country’s Service ; 
that it had hitherto been supported by voluntary 
contribution, but that the funds being nearly ex- 
hausted, he was compelled to solicit his lordship 
for a little assistance.’’ He then reminded them 
that they all owed their honors, their fortunes, and 
their rank to the devoted gallantry of the brave 
men whose children were left destitute orphans. 
That, as he himself had benefited most by these 
brave fellows, his own contribution ought to be 
the largest, but not regarded as any example for 
others, each giving only what he could without 
inconvenience afford. The youngest, as is the 
practice in courts-martial, gave his name for the 
first contribution; and, when the paper came to 
Lord St. Vincent, he wrote upon it one thousand 
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pounds. After this well-spent evening, every one 
left the ship in good humor, pleased with them- 
selves and with the old Commander-in-chief’s de- 
portment throughout. The establishment con- 
tinued to go on under the humane superintendence 
of Mr. Thompson, till it attracted the attention 
and support of government, and became, what it 
now is, the Naval Asylum. 

Such was Lord St. Vincent—a stern and rigor- 
ous disciplinarian—but one who, on all occasions, 
showed that he possessed a most kind and gener- 
ous disposition—ever ready and anxious to relieve 
distress, and to promote, to the utmost of his 
power, a friendless and deserving officer. 

To the young captains he was indulgent, and al- 
ways ready to offer them advice. In a letter to-—— 
(Mr. Tucker very provokingly and unnecessarily 
leaves all the names d/ank,) his lordship says— 
** You are a young man, and rather over-hasty in 
applying for an investigation or trial ;’’ and he ad- 
monishes him, that the mere sound of court-martial 
has the same pestilential effects as a suspicion of 
female chastity. 

He was not over-pleased with some of the lords 
of Admiralty. In a letter to Mr. Nepean, he ‘* de- 
sires he will state to Lord Spencer the impossi- 
bility of governing a large fleet in times like these, 
while the subordinate officers are encouraged by 
patrons of the Admiralty Board, whom I can com- 
pare to nothing else but the orators in ancient 
Rome, who took up the cause of every discon- 
tented and factious person who presented himself 
at the forum.’’ Again, in writing to the same, he 
says—‘‘I have no objection to the correspondence 
of the whole world being conveyed under cover to 
me, with the exception of that which passes 
between puisne lords of the Admiralty and subor- 
dinates of the fleet under my command.’’ And 
he carries his objections into practical effect, by 
returning a letter to Sir Evan Nepean, saying— 
‘*He has forbidden surreptitious correspondence 
between members of the Board of Admiralty and 
the officers of the fleet, so derogatory from the 
discipline and subordination thereof.’’ This was 
certainly taking high ground. 

In one of his letters, he says—‘*‘ First Lords of 
the Admiralty, on their entrance into office, resem- 
ble princes, are surrounded by flatterers, and sel- 
dom learn the true character of their subordinates. 
{ have, to the utmost of my power, endeavored to 
put Lord Spencer in possession of every knowledge 
I have of men and things ; and I have gone further 
with him than I ever did with any other man in 
office.’’ Little did the noble lord dream, when he 
penned this sentence, that he was himself on the 
threshold of that envied station of ‘‘ princes ;’’ but 
so it was. On the dissolution of Mr. Pitt’s gov- 
ernment, Mr. Addington, who succeeded him, 
communicated to Lord St. Vincent the king’s 
command, that the appointment of first Lord of the 
Admiralty should be offered to him—a proposal 
which his lordship did not hesitate to entertain, 





having no objection to join the administration of 
** all the talents.’ What he said to the king, and 
what the king said to him, Mr. Tucker no doubt 
found recorded among his father’s papers. He 
told the king ‘that he should make but a bad 
return for all the honors and favors which his 
majesty had most graciously bestowed upon him, 
and very ill discharge his duty, if he did not 
frankly and honestly tell his majesty, that, having 
served nearly half a century with the Roman Catho- 
lies, and seen them tried in all situations, it was his 
decided and conscientious opinion that they were 
entitled to be placed upon the same footing in every 
respect as his majesty’s Protestant subjects.’’ 
And more to this effect, adding—‘‘ That having 
discharged this duty to his majesty and to himself, 
he would also add, that his life and his utmost 
services were at his majesty’s disposal, and that 
he was ready to return to the fleet, or to serve his 
majesty on shore, or to retire into private life, as 
his majesty might think proper to command.’’ 
When he had finished, the king replied—** Lord 
St. Vincent, you have in this instance, as you 
have in every other, behaved like an honest, hon- 
orable man. Upon the question of Catholic eman- 
cipation, my mind is made up, from which I never 
(with great energy) will depart; and therefore, 
as it is not likely that it will be a matter agitated 
or discussed between us, | can see no reason why 
you should not take the Admiralty, where I very 
much wish to see you, and to place the navy en- 
tirely in your hands.”’ 

Thus was the lofty-minded and uncompromising 
Whig, for once in his life, thrown amongst a com- 
bination of Whigs and Tories. Mr. Grey’s motion 
on the state of the nation, and Mr. Fox’s denun- 
ciation of the inefficiency of Mr. Addington and 
his colleagues, must have been rather awkward ; 
but then from the latter was excepted the first 
Lord of the Admiralty. ‘I do not think,’’ said 
Fox, ‘‘it would be easy, if possible, to find a 
man in the whole community better suited or more 
capable of the high office he fills, than the distin- 
guished person at the head of the Admiralty—I 
mean the Earl St. Vineent.’? Thus, it appears, 
that notwithstanding all the handsome things said 
of him, Lord St. Vincent was early convinced that 
‘* first Lords of the Admiralty, on entrance into 
office, do not exactly resemble princes, nor are they 
surrounded by flatterers, even among some of their 
own friends, as he experienced on his first entrance, 
and also in the sequel.’’ He soon, in fact, discov- 
ered what his new position really was ; that it was 
by no means an easy one, but, on the contrary, 
one that required great temper and circumspection, 
to avoid giving umbrage to the multitude of appli- 
cants of all descriptions. Some of the duties and 
qualifications of the first Lords are thus stated by one 
who has had considerable experience : ‘* He should 
possess a sound judgment and great discretion—a 
patient and placid temper—a courteous deportment 
and civil demeanor to all—an easy access to officers 
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of every rank—and a ready and obliging acknowl- 
edgment of all applications addressed to him in 
writing ; for a kind manner of receiving and reply- 
ing to them, personally, or by letter, goes a great 
way towards softening the bitter pangs of disap- 


pointment, the unavoidable result of a non-com- | 


pliance with what is requested.’’* 

How far Lord St. Vincent's demeanor corre- 
sponded with this, in his reception of officers, we 
have no means of knowing ; but his letters of refu- 
sal are generally expressed in courteous terms, and 
with much tact. His Board, however, was cer- 
tainly unpopular in the naval service, both ashore 
and afloat; more so, it would appear, from the 
temper of the two professional lords, (the other 
three being ciphers,) than from any conduct of his 
own. With Sir Thomas Troubridge he had no 
acquaintance but what was gained from their pro- 
fessional intercourse in the Mediterranean ; but he 
very soon proved his eminent qualities, and the 
beautiful description he gave of them fully war- 
ranted his nomination as senior or advising lord 
of the Chief—‘‘ He is the ablest adviser, and best 
executive officer in the British navy, with honor 
and courage bright as his sword.’’ Of Mark- 
ham he could not have known much profession- 
ally, but speaks highly of kim. ‘ Lord St. Vin- 
cent,’’ Mr. Marsden says, ‘‘ during the course of 
his naval administration, behaved to me with uni- 
form attention and politeness ; but my colleague, 
Nepean, could not say the same thing, although 
he had been an old connexion (follower, as the 
naval term is) of Sir John Jervis, and had taken a 
zealous part with the minister in negotiating for 
him the rank of ‘ earl,’ instead of ‘ viscount,’ as 
was intended after his victory of 14th of February. 
My colleague,’’ he adds, ‘‘ having long found his 
official situation irksome, in consequence of the 
footing on which he stood with some of the mem- 
bers of the Board, obtained from Mr. Addington 
the appointment of Chief Secretary in Ireland, with 
the rank of baronet.’?+ Mr. Marsden succeeded 
Nepean, though he at first declined the secretary- 
ship; and, he says, opened his mind to Lord St. 
Vincent. 
experience, of the tempers, ideas, and conduct of 
the professional members of the Board, (Trou- 
bridge and Markham,) that he could not carry on 
the public business with them, with the least 
chance of satisfaction to his own feelings ;$ and he 
frankly expressed to his lordship his conviction, 
that it was not in his lordship’s power to remedy 
it, as he could not change their natures, or do 
without them.§ Marsden contrived, however, to 
keep on good terms with them, though Nepean 
could not. 

Lord St. Vincent soon discovered that the Admi- 
ralty presented no *‘ bed of roses” to repose upon. 


* Sir John Barrow’s Life of Earl Howe. 

+ Brief Memoir of the Life and Writings of Mr. Mars- 
den, written by himself, and printed by his widow. 

t Ibidem. § Marsden’s Memoirs. 


He told him he was convinced, from | 
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It was not a situation he had sought, or one that 
he ever appeared anxious to retain. Perhaps he 
did not find himself actually suited for it. ‘* What 
sort of figure I shall make,’’ he writes to Lord 
Keith, ‘ will be seen. I have known many a good 
admiral make a wretched first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. I will, however, support the Commander-in- 
chief upon all occasions, and prohibit any intrigue 
against them in this office.”” He had long con- 
ceived a most unfavorable opinion of the Navy 
Board, and of the abuses committed in the dock- 
yards. ‘I hope,’’ he says to Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville, ‘‘ you will be able to brush these spiders 
from the Navy Board.’’ This, if meant person- 
ally to the members of the board, is too strongly 
expressed ; the system undoubtedly was bad, but 
there were among the Commissioners many excel- 
lent, intelligent, and honest men. Need we men- 
tion the name of Sir Andrew Hammond, or of 
Admiral Sir Byam Martin, than whom a better 
officer or a more correct man does not exist? 

Whether Lord St. Vincent was, in this respect, 
right or wrong, he had scarcely got into his seat 
when he determined to probe the alleged abuses to 
the quick ; and for this purpose he brought before 
the Cabinet the plan of a searching investigation. 
by means of a commission, which he named ‘‘ The 
Commission of Naval Inquiry,’’ but which his 
opponents called the ‘* Naval Inquisition."’ Mr. 
Addington from the first opposed it, and then 
rejected it altogether. His lordship, however, 
was firm, and declared, “‘ No power short of 
what I demand can search such abuses as I 
denounce ; and no honest or faithful servant can 
have aught to fear ;’’ and he made it the sine qua 
non of his remaining in the Cabinet. They at 
length yielded, and the ‘‘ Commission of Naval 
Inquiry,’’ with certain modifications, was instituted 
by act of Parliament. Mr. Secretary Tucker 
dined with Lord St. Vincent the day it had been 
submitted to the Cabinet; when the dinner party 
was breaking up, Lord St. Vincent said, *‘ Tucker, 
stay!”? and then added, ‘‘ Excepting my Lord 
Chancellor, the whole Cabinet has mutinied to-day. 
My commission is rejected ; but,’’ bending his fist, 
while his countenance personified his invincible 
firmness, ‘‘ we "ll read them a lesson out of the 
articles of war to-morrow, sir!’? He then de- 
clared that he would not again sit on the ministerial 
bench in the House of Lords till he had carried 
his point. i 

Fourteen or fifteen large folio volumes being 
published at the time, it was hardly necessary or 
expedient for our biographers to go into length- 
ened details of a measure productive of little or no 
interest or importance, unless a harassing and ex- 
pensive state prosecution of the late Lord Melville 
may have been so considered; which, though it 
failed of conviction, yet succeeded in utterly de- 
stroying his utility as a statesman, while it de- 
prived Mr. Pitt of an able coadjutor. 

The next step taken by his lordship was a per- 
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gonal visitation, by himself and his Board, te the 
doekyards; the min object being, as Marsden 
says, ‘‘ to find grounds for delinquencies presumed 
in the first instance.”"—‘ At Deptford,’’ he says, 
‘“we experienced much abuse from the enraged 
familiés of the workmen discharged, ot reduced 
in theit allowances; and with some difficulty 
escaped from worse treatment.’’ In point of fact 
they did not escape ; for we khow, from the same 
authority, that the whole Board was pelted along 
the streét of Deptford with mud and stones, from 
the moment they passed the dock gates. 

No murmurs were heard at thé visifation of 
Plymouth dock-yard. The mutinous spirit of the 
shipwrights there he had previously subdued. 
Théy had sent up to the Admiralty a set of dele- 
gates, (a name synonymous, in his lordship’s opin- 
ion, with rebels or mutineers,) who were éxpected 
to extort from the Board, just then pressed for an 
increase of ships, a compliance with several éxor- 
bitant demands—such as Lord St. Vincent denoun- 
ced ds not merely remonstrances, but insubordima- 
tion, which he determined, with his usual firmness, 
at onde to punish. ‘These gentlemen delegates 
were thunderstruck on being informed that the 
Bourd had otdered they should be turned out of 
the Admiralty yard inte the streét, and that every 
man of them was discharged from the service. 

But these proceedings, however expedient, must 
have been most annoying to Lord St. Vincent, and 
niust have proved to him how very unlike “ prin- 
cee’? were first Lords of the Admiralty. Alli the 
waval departments, from the Navy Bourd (the 
highest) to the lowest, were in hostility to’ his 
Board ; and it was not appeased by the Earl’s 
appointing his private Secretary a commissioner 
of the navy, with a seat at the board in Somerset 
House—a very proper appointment of a fit and able 
man, had it proceeded from any other quarter. 

The Board was much censured by the’ public for 
the kind of preparation made against the threatened 
invasion of England front Boulogne, and for 
appointing that ‘* bravest 6f the brave,’’ Nelson, to 
the command of a service so unworthy of him; 
for establishing the sea fencibles ; building Martello 
towers; sinking stone vessels, &c.; and! Mr. Pitt 
brotight forward, in the House of Comtions,; vari- 
ous charges of mismanagement in the naval service. 
His motion was negatived ; but Mr. Addington’s 
administration had become so unpopular, that the 
Whigs united with Mr. Pitt against it; and Mr. 
Fox’s motion on the national defence being lost 
only by a small minority, Mr. Addington’s Cabinet 
resigned. 

On the whole, Lord St. Vincent's administration 
was not popular. We are strongly disposed to 
believe that it was mainly owing to two cireum- 
stances ;—the one an honest and ardent desire to 
put an end to those gross and avowed abuses, 
which pervaded the whole civil departments of the 
naval service—an attempt which brought upon him 
a violent hostility, not only from os anime 
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sélves, but from their friends and connexions ; the 
other, a decided dislike of a great portion of thé 
naval officers to the managing officers of his Board. 
Lord Howick (Earl Grey) had the sathe feélings 
with Lord St. Vincent as to the naval department ; 
but his short stay at the head of the Admiralty did 
not permit him to enter upon any efficient steps for 
a reformation: He did not, however, forget thé 
lesson hte had learned at the Admiralty; or the 
principles inculcated by Lord St. Vincent ; amd from 
the moment (as Lord Grey) he became Prime 
Ministér, his first instruction to Sir James Grahamy 
as first Lord of the Admiralty, was to take mmeé- 
diaté steps for an act of Parliament to canceb the 
Patents of every Commissionér of the Navy, both 
at Somerset House and at the ports, whether at 
home or abroad. Thus, as appears by the Jmpe- 
rial Calendar, twenty-seven Commissionérs of the 
Navy, Viétualling, and Transport Boards; wére 
deprived of their Patents of thé same day; of 
whom nine belonged to thé Navy Board, and seven’ 
to the Victualling and other departments’: and im 
lieu of those sixteen, were substituted five respon- 
sible officers; one to each of the five departments 
into which the new establishment was divided— 
the Surveyor, the Accountant-General, the Comp- 
troller of Victualling, the Storekeeper; dnd the 
Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets—and each of 
these was under the supervision of a Lord of thé 
Admiralty. Eight or nine superintendents at thé 
ports supply the remainder of the twenty-seven: 

This new system, we believe, works well, 
though at first it met with a determined opposition: 
It is now twelve years since it was establisthedy 
and we are not aware that any changes have beer 
found necessary in the plan, though a succession 
of Whigs and Tories have formed thé seVetal: 
Boards of Admiralty; but we may obsdrve that; 
whether it works well or ill, Lord St. Vincént-was, 
in fact, the premum motile that impelled Lord Grey 
to adopt it, and Sir James Grahant béldiy and 
manfully to carry it into execution. 

We have thought it necessary to éntér briefly 
inte this discussion a8 part and parcel, or, at any’ 
rate, the result, of Lord St. Vincent’s administrae 
tion of the navy. The space we have allotted: for 
this article will not admit of transcribing ary por-+ 
tion of his véry voluminous correspondence. Suf- 
fice it to say, that it was always to the point im 
question—briefly and clearly expressed, dnd free 
from all ambiguity. When obliged to refuse # 
request, it was generally couched in kind and 
courteous terms; whether his refusals were ad- 
dressed to the princes of the rdyal family, the 
first nobles of the land, of to a poor lieutenant. 

On the death of Mr. Pitt, and the accession of 
Lord Grenville as Prime Minister in 1606, and 
Lord Grey as first Lord of the Admtiralty, Lord 
St. Vineent a second time accepted the command 
of the Channel fleet’; and being promoted’ to the 
high rahk of- Aidmiral of the fleet, he hoisted: the 
Union flag at the maiii in the Hibernia. Just thén 
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intelligence arrived of the renowned victory of 
Trafalgar ; on which occasion the old Earl wrote 
thus to the Secretary ;—‘‘Lord Collingwood has 
done himself immortal honor by his conclusion 
of the battle, which Nelson so nobly began. 
Writing to you privately, I suppose I may confess 
that I do feel a pride in this great victory beyond 
the general enthusiasm. IJ was prepared for every- 
thing great from Nelson, but not for his loss.”’ 
No wonder that the news of this immortal achieve- 
ment, and of the loss of the unsurpassable hero by 
whose sublime genius it had been planned, and 
who had hailed him as “ the father’? of a numer- 
ous contemporary group of England's most illus- 
trious seamen, should have occasioned a glow of 
enthusiasm, attempered with a severe pang to a 
nature which, though strong and stern, was yet as 
tender and feeling as it was warmly patriotic ! 

About this time Lisbon was threatened with the 
presence of a French army; on which it was 
deemed expedient to send an embassy to negotiate 
with the house of Braganza, supported by a strong 
squadron and a large body of troops, which were 
immediately to be despatched to the Tagus. 
Lord St. Vincent was nominated for this service, 
as being considered the most fit for such an occa- 
sion. The object was to defend the country, if 
that should be found practicable; if not, and the 
Court should resolve to remove itself with the 
ships, forces, and stores to the Brazils, in either 
case his lordship was to lend his codperation. 
The storm, however, did not break over Portugal 
quite so soon as was anticipated; and before the 
end of the year Lord St. Vincent was ordered to 
resume his command before Brest. 

Almost immediately after this, Mr. Fox died, 
and Mr. Thomas Grenville took the place of Lord 
Howick (Earl Grey) in the Admiralty, where he 
remained only a few months; George III. being 
anxious to get rid of a ministry, ‘‘ many of whom,”’ 
says Mr. Tucker, *‘ he personally disliked, and the 
political principles of whom he detested.’’ On the 
change of administration, Lord St. Vincent imme- 
diately resigned his command ; and was ordered 
to strike his flag and come on shore—an order ‘‘ to 
which,’’ as he wrote to his Secretary, ‘‘ he meant 
to be very prompt in paying obedience.”’ 

During this short command we see little to call 
for any remark. ‘There is, however, an observa- 
tion his lordship makes in a letter to his former 
Secretary, who was now the second Secretary to 
the Admiralty, which rather surprised us. ‘I 
pity,”’ he says, ‘‘ the exposure of the weakness of 
some of your ‘‘ lords, whose dulness I have long 
been acquainted with.’’ Now these weak and dull 
lords were his old colleague, John Markham, and 
the other naval lords were Sir Charles Pole and 
Sir Harry Neale. In another letter to Lord 
Howick he thus expresses himself—‘‘ I am sorry 
to say there are few flags at the main or the fore 
I have any respect for ;’’ and farther—‘‘If you 
will, my good lord, bring a bill into Parliament to 
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disqualify any officer under the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral to sit in the House of Commons, the, Navy 
may be preserved; but while a little, drunken, 
worthless, jackanapes is permitted to held the 
seditious language he has done, in the presence of 
flag-officers of rank, you will require a man of 
greater health and vigor than I possess te command 
your fleets.”’ 

In answer to another letter of Lerd Howick, 
who had asked his opinion of .Clerk’s system of 
Naval Tactics, he says—‘‘ If it had any merit in 
the battles of the 1st June, of Camperdown, and 
Trafalgar, that fought off Cape St. Vincent is 
totally out of the question.’’ That Lord Rodney 
passed through the enemy’s line by accident, not 
by design—that Lord Howe’s attack upon the 
fleet of the enemy was at variance with the tactics 
of Mr. Clerk—that Lord Dunean’s action was 
fought pell-mell, without plan or system—that the 
attack of Aboukir furnishes no argument for, or 
against, these tacties—‘‘ that a fleet to windward 
bearing down at right angles upon the fleet of an 
enemy must be crippled, if not totally disabled, 
before it can reach the enemy,’’ (Clerk's position, ) 
‘*has been disproved by the more recent action, 
under Lord Nelsen, bearing down in two columns 
at Trafalgar.’ He adds—‘ Mr. Clerk is more 
correct in his statement of the advantages to be 
derived from being to leeward of the fleet of the 
enemy.’’ On the whole, he admits that the work 
is ingenious, and worthy the study of all young 
and inexperienced officers ; adding, however, that 
he perceives signs of compilation from Pére le 
Hoste down to Viscount de Grenier. The ques- 
tion as to the originality and merits of our dis- 
tinguished countryman’s system, we have long 
sinee fully discussed ; and shall only now add, as 
we are bound in fairness to do, that the later ten- 
dencies of opinion are rather adverse to that 
which we upheld. 

Lord St. Vincent having now struck his flag for 
the last time, received a summons to a private 
audience of the king. After a few preliminaries, 
the king said— 


*** Well, Lord St. Vincent, you have now 
quitted active service, as you say, forever—tell 
me, do you think the naval service is better or 
worse than when you first entered it’’ 

“* Lord St. Vincent. * Very much worse, please 
your majesty.” 

“The King, (quickly.) ‘ How se, how so?’ 

‘‘ Tord St. Vincent. ‘Sire, 1 have always 
thought that a sprinkling of nobility was very 
desirable in the navy, as it gives some sort of con- 
sequence to the service ; but at present the navy is 
so overrun by the younger branches of nobility, and 
the sons of members of Parliament, and they so 
swallow up all the patronage, and so choke the 
channel to promotion, that the son of an old offi- 
cer, however meritorious his services may have 
been, has little or no chance of getting on.’ 

‘The King. ‘Pray, who was serving captain 


of the fleet under your lordship *” 
** Lord St. Vincent. ‘ Rear-admiral Osborne, sire.” 
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** The Ring. ‘Osborne, Osborne! I think there 
are more than one of that name admirals.’ 

‘‘Lord St. Vincent. ‘ Yes, sire, there are three 
brothers, all admirals.’ 

‘‘The King. ‘That's pretty well for democ- 
racy, I think.’ ’’ 


How cleverly and adroitly was the fact as to 
the Osbornes drawn forth by the king! The old 
lord proceeded to explain it in detail, and ended 
thus :— 


*** Sire, I hope your majesty will pardon me 
for saying, I would rather promote the son of an 
old deserving officer than of any noble in the 
land.’ The Pus mused for a minute or two, and 
then said—‘I think you are right, Lord St. Vin- 
cent—quite right.’ ”’ 


Lord St. Vincent now retired into private life, 
bearing with him, as Sheridan happily said, ‘a 
triple laurel—over the enemy, the mutineer, and 
the corrupt.’’ The state of his health did not 
allow him to reside long at his house in London, 
and his small retreat of Rochetts, therefore, be- 





same necessary economy which marked the char- 
acter of mine.’’ His lordship, in the plenitude of 
his pecuniary circumstances, never lost sight of a 
prudent economy ; but his generosity was liberally 
and extensively manifested. ‘‘ The charity to the 
poor,’”’ says Mr. Tucker, “from Lord St. Vin- 
cent’s establishment, was equal to that of any 
mansion in England; and the delightful drives 
with him to inspect the erection of the cottages he 
built for some industrious laborers, can never be 
forgotten.” Throughout his whole command, 
indeed, we constantly meet with instances of his 
generosity. ‘‘ Let but a case of real misfortune 
be brought before him, especially of an officer who 
had deserved well, and whose necessity was not 
occasioned by his own imprudence, it would be 
sure to meet relief, promptly, liberally, and with 
an exquisite delicacy of feeling still more admira- 
ble.” There can be no greater or more exalted 
praise! A private soldier at Gibraltar fell into a 
deep pit, so filled with mud, and exhaling noxious 
vapors, that no one would venture down to help 


‘him. One Joaquim, who had been boatswain of 


came his principal abode; but he occasionally| Nelson’s ship, and now in the dockyard, let him- 
came up to attend the House of Lords, and some-! self down by a rope, and rescued the poor fellow. 


times, on particular subjects, he spoke, and with | 


biting severity. 

He opposed Lord Grenville’s bill for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. He doubted the humanity 
of the measure, as ‘‘ from his own experience he 
was enabled to state that the West Indies was 
paradise itself to the negroes compared with their 
native country ;’’ and he could only account for the 
noble proposer bringing it forward “ by supposing 
that some obi-man had cast his spell upon him.”’ 
He was a steady advocate for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. ‘*God forbid,’ he said, “that any the 
smallest alteration should be made in the bill to 
enable the Catholics to serve in the navy and 
army ;’’ and he expressed his indignation on hear- 
ing that Sir John Cox Hippesley had gone to the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle to obtain a decree for 
the extinction of the Jesuits ;—an order to whom 
we were obliged, not only “for the most useful 
learning and discoveries of every description, and 
necessary for the instruction of the Catholic youth 
throughout the civilized world.’’ With the same 
feeling of toleration and liberality, he is said to 
have subscribed £100 towards building a chapel 
for the Jews, and also to their hospital. 

It appears, indeed, that he was generous and 
charitable, even to profusion; of which several 
marked instances have been mentioned in the 
course of our remarks. But he had no commiser- 
ation for the exigencies of a spendthrift; and a 
gambler was his detestation. To an officer who 
had contracted debt, he says—‘‘ Having fought 
my way up to where I now stand, without the 
smallest pecuniary aid from any one, even when I 
was a mid., I cannot possibly entertain an opinion 
that officers of this day, whose half-pay is consid- 
erably more than formerly, cannot practise the 





Lord St. Vincent presented his deliverer with a 
piece of plate, value £28, with this inseription— 
‘*For preserving a soldier’s life at the risk of his 
own.”’ Hearing by chance that poor Dibdin, to 
whose happy genius such excellent nautical songs 
are due, was in distressed circumstances, Lord St. 
Vincent immediately sent him £100, and desired 
an enquiry into the real state of his case to be 
made; ‘*for it would indeed be a shame, Mr. 
Tucker,”’ he said, “‘ that the man who has whiled 
away the mid-watch, and softened the hardships of 
war, should be in need, while a seaman enjoys an 
abundance."’ What a tribute to the muse of Dib- 
din, and how noble, generous, and kindly the sen- 
timent which it embodies ! 

Never, indeed, was there a more compassionate 
or a more kind-hearted man than Lord St. Vincent. 
A domestic affliction had greatly depressed his old 
confidential! Secretary’s health’ and spirits. To 
divert his thoughts, and with no other motive, his 
lordship said to him that he had long wished to 
visit the Scilly islands to look at a spot for a light- 
house, and also Cornwall to enquire into the rapid 
deterioration of copper, and he desired the Secre- 
tary’s attendance at these inspections; and his 
humane and now aged chief actually took that 
long and fatiguing journey ostensibly with these 
objects, but really to assuage the grief of an old 
and attached servant. 

The loss of Sir Thomas Troubridge sank deeply 
into his heart. In a postseript to a letter are these 
words—‘‘Oh, Blenheim! Blenheim! where are 
yout’? After the receipt of every letter he would 
exclaim—‘‘ Where is the Blenheim? What can 
have become of the Blenheim? I shall never see 
Troubridge’s like again.”’ He called him “ the 
Bayard of the British navy.” 
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In 1810, when in bis eighty-first year, Lady St. 
Vincent died. On her monument, by Chantrey, in 
the church of Stone, is the following short but 
classieally sunple inscription, by his lordahip :-— 

‘* Sacred to the memory of 
Magrua, Countess St. Vincent, 


who was eminently pious, virtuous, and 
eharitable.”’ 


Her age is not given, but she could not be much 
less than seventy. No mention is made of her 
domestic life. It is only stated that she was a 
lady of kindly feelings; that the state ef her 
health had made her very infirm; and that, as a 
wife, her adoration of her lord was very ardent. 
They lived together thirty-four years. 

In answer to a note from Captain Tower, ae- 
companied by a bust ef Napoleon, m which the 
Captaia says—‘‘ I feel a gratification in presenting 
it to ene who knews how to respect a great and 
fallen enemy,’’ Lord St. Vincent replies—‘‘ You do 
me justice in attributing the feelings you so well 
describe, to my character; and I blush for those 
who trample upon a man many of them feared, 
and all allowed, iw the eareer of his military glory, 
to be an astonishing eharacter.’’ And shortly 
before his death he took occasion to observe— 
‘*'Phat it had often been a matter of satisfaction to 
him, that: Bonaparte saw such specimens of our 
naval officers as Sir Henry Hothan, Sir George 
Cockburn, and Sir Frederic Maitland.’’ When 
reminded that they all had risen from his own 
school—‘‘ No,’’ he nobly replied, ‘that is. too 
much. They weuld have been as great any- 


where; it was with such men that I formed a. 


school.” 

He was. much pleased when the present Lord 
Melville appointed him General of Marines ; and 
took this opportunity, as he had done on a former. 
occasion, of testifying his sense ‘‘ of the justice 
which Lord Melville did to the services of sea- 
officers’’—a compliment most justly due to every 
part of the administration of that amiable and ex- 
cellent nobleman, who came into office and left it, 
twice as first Lord of the Admiralty, with an un- 
blemished reputation. 


years of his life, plainly for the sake of his pro- 
fession, was the Garter. He. cherished a hope of 
it, Mr. Tucker says, to the day of his death, fre- 


Lord St. Vincent’s great desire, in the, declining | 
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with them.’> The Duke of Wellington, aeeord- 
ing to Colone] Gurwood, was pretty much of the 
same opinion as regarded the army. 

In 1818, then in his eighty-third year, the decay 
of his health was se perceptible, and his cough so 
distressing, that he was advised to winter in a 
milder climate. Captain and Miss Brenton, and a 
medical attendant, accompanied him to the south 
of Franee. Every honorable reception and atten- 
tion were paid to him in passing through France. 
He continued at Hyeres until the spring of 1819, 
and then returned. An anecdote is told by Mr. 
Tucker, whieh the writer of this article heard 
from the noble Earl himself, at his own table at 
Rochetis. He had been walking in his grounds, 
and looking at a green-house then building, when 
his bailiff suggested that a venerable old oak 
should be felled, as it was rapidly deeaying. ‘* I 
command you to. do no such thing,” said his lord- 
ship ; ‘‘ that tree and I have long been contem- 
poraries ; we have flourished together, and to- 
gether we will fall.’” He was then exceedingly 
cheerfal and agreeable, but oceasionally distressed 
with his cough ; yet even at this time, Miss Bren- 
ton, who remained in the house, said he came 
down stairs about five every morning. 

In 1821, Lord Melville appointed him to the 
rank ef Admiral of the Fleet ; and shortly after- 
wards. the King honored him with a naval baton, 
accompanied by an expression of ‘‘ his Majesty's 
warmest regards, as a testimony of his Majesty's. 
personal esteem, and of the high sense he enter- 
tained of the eminent services which his lordship 
hag rendered te his country, by his distinguished 
talents and brilliant achievements. ’’ 

When George LV. was about to embark on his. 
visit to Scotland, Lord St. Vincent proceeded to 
Greenwich, and slept at the house of Sir George 
Keats, governor of the hospital, in order to pay 
his respects to his Majesty on beard his own yacht. 
Long before six in the morning, the old Earl was 
seen ow the terrace with four old pensioners, who 
had served under him, walking in his wake, and 
in frequent conversation with them. ‘Their only 
object was an interview with their old Commander- 
in-chief, new in his, eighty-eighth year, On his 
return te breakfast he appeared in more thar usual 
spirits, related the interview, and said, ‘* We all 
in our day: were smart fellows.’” On this occasion 
he wore, for the first time, the repudiated Star of 





quently observing, ‘‘ that when so many were. the Grand Cross of the Bath, that of the Knights 
worn, by the soldiers, the sailors should at least Commanders. being usually worm by him. It is 


have one.;, that surely England’s naval merit, must. 
be equal to that ; and that the navy never should 
be without one,’> When the Prince Regent in- 
creased the order of the Bath, and created Knights’ 
Grand Crosses, his lordship said, he ‘‘ did not. care. 
whose name they placed on the list, if they had. 
only-done, him the favor to strike his out; that 
when he was created a K. B., it was an honorable. 
distinction ; but that now he saw names on the. 
list which he thought disgraeed it, and: all classes 


stated, asa trait of his kind attention to children, 
that. one day being asked by a child what that star 
was, and where he found it-—‘* I found it,’ he 
replied, ‘*upon the sea; and if you become a 
sailor, and search diligently, perhaps you may find 
just such another.”’ The interview with his 


Majesty was long and gracious ; it was also the 
last.time that his lordship was on the water, and 
the last officer who, on duty, had. the. henor of 
attending him, was the present) Commander 
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M’Clintock, whose arm assisted his lordship’s 
tottering step on shore from the boat; and then 
taking off his hat to the youthful midshipman, 
«¢ Thank ye, sir—thank ye !’’ said the old Admiral, 
in his last adieu to the naval service. 

From this day, August, 1822, to Mareh, 1823, 
Lord St. Vincent’s robust frame was approaching 
its last functions ; old age, debility, and convulsive 
fits of coughing had all but worn it out. Yet, on 
the 13th of that month, while the hand of death 
was just upon him, he was still alive to the great 
passing events of the day; and about eight in the 
evening, after lying in silent exhaustion for two 
hours, he departed without a sigh or a groan, in 
the presence of his affectionate friends, Sir George 
Grey, Doctor Baird, and bis faithful old Secretary. 
It is stated he did not die wealthy. He was sue- 
ceeded in the Peerage by his nephew, Mr. Ed+ 
ward Jervis Ricketts, inheriting the Viscounty 
only. His remains were interred at Stone in 
Staffordshire, quite privately, as his will directed. 
A public monument is erected to his memory in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

We shall here extract Mr. Tueker’s synopsis of 
the Earl's public character and services :— 

‘* To the ardent admirers of the great Admiral, 
nothing could be more easy or gratifying than to 
eulogize his naval career, which would not be 
more glowing than just. To repeat his inex- 
haustible expedients to overeome difficulties ; the 
reformation, the instruction, the rapid advance of 
his school ; the spirit which he infused of enter- 
prise; the omnipresence which he enforced of 
obedience ; the perfect discipline of his energetic 
command; the distinguished officers whom he 
educated ; the boldness with which he attacked 
and defeated an enemy’s fleet nearly doubling his 
own in numbers ; the grandeur of his conduct in 
the mutiny; the wonderful skill with which he 
drew forth the powers and resources of all ranks 
of subordinates, and then combined them to work 
together for the country ; his fearless opposition 
to injurious prejudices and usages of however long 
standing, however high abode ; and, what crowns 
his course, the ulterior and lasting excellences 
which have emanated from his system—on all this 
it would be delightful to indulge.’’ 

To this not very felicitous summary, we may 
add a few words, though we have already touched 
on most of the transactions in which, throughout 
his public life, he bore a principal part. It cannot 
be supposed that, during his long and active career, 
Lord St. Vincent escaped censure ;—proceeding 
mostly, however, from those civil servants of the 
naval department whose irregularities—to call 
them by no harsher name—had provoked his ire, 
and induced him to the adoption of measures for 


their correction, which seriously affected the repu- | 


tation of some, and the interests of many. Neither 
can it be expected that he passed through the 
various stages of public life altogether free of 
blame. But if he had faults, they were so much 
neutralized by great and eminent virtuescharity, 
generosity, and magnanimity—as to prevent their 





assuming any general or prominent character. 
Nor was there in his disposition anything sullen or 
morose, whatever the provocation might be. His 
anger was sever smothered, but readily appeased 
by giving it full vent. He was undoubtedly 
severe ; but the occasions which called for its 
exercise fully justified it. These were chiefly 
two. The first, his prompt measures fur the eom- 
plete extinction of the mutiny in the fleet before 
Cadiz, augmented as it frequently was by mutinous 
ships sent to him from England. What the con- 
sequences must have been of an organized mutiny 
in a fleet close to an ehemy’s port, on a foreign 
station, cannot be unknown to any, and is fearful 
to contemplate ; but by a stern and unecompromi- 
sing severity—if sending the criminals to immedi- 
ate execution, after a legal conviction, can be so 
called—he saved the fleet, and rescued the coun- 
try from the dreadful recurrence of a second 
general mutiny, the first of which had reeently, 
but imperfectly, been subdued at home. The 
second instance was, his conduct to the offieers of 
the Channel fleet. Here, too, he was not only 
fully justified, but imperatively called upon, to put 
in foree a rigid system of discipline, whieh had 
been unaccountably neglected. On taking the 
command of this fleet, he found an extraordinary 
laxity of daty, and disregard of all diseipline ;— 
the captains sleeping on shore ; boats constantly 
employed for them; the men deserting by huii- 
dreds ; the Commander-in-chief very much in Lon- 
don ; the other flag-officers, good easy men, let- 
ting things go on quietly ; and all this while the 
fleet was supposed to bé watching that of the 
enemy, ready to start from Brest! What a dif- 
ference of conduct must the Admiral have here 
found, from that of the active and gallant officers 
he had been accustomed to command in the Medi- 
terranean, whete mutual affeesion and respeet pre- 
vailed. But he soon brought these other officers 
to a sense of their duty and obedience ;—by rigid 
and decisive measures at first, and by subsequent 
indulgences to all whom he found deserving of 
them. He thus sueceeded in ¢onverting their dis- 
pleasure into regard and good-will. In fact, they 
soon discovered that, whatever discomfdrt the 
exigeneies of the service demanded from thém, 
their Commander-in-chief was the first to make 
the sacrifice and show the example. 

The liberality of his political op nions was 
another fault with many; but though a decided 
Whig in principle, his pelitical feelings and 
opinions were displayed only in Parliament, or én 
public occasions. On service he never suffered 
them to appear. Throughout the whole course 
of his professional career, his conduet proved him 
to be far removed from the influence of party cofi- 
siderations. In the multitude of applications 
which he réceived for promotions, from princes of 
the blood, the highest nobles, and. members of 
Parliament, ef his ewn party, he -invariably teld 
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them, as appears from his own Letters,* that de- 
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From Chambers’ Cyclopedia. 


serving young men, who were sons of old and} CHRISTOPHER MARLOW—JOSHUA SYLVESTER 


meritorious officers, always had, and always 
should continue to have, the first claim on his 
patronage. In this and all other respects, he was 
not more steady to his purpose than prompt in 
decision. 

Of great mental and bodily powers, he was 
never disconcerted by difficulties, and never de- 
ficient in means to overcome them. His vigilance 
was extreme. Nothing passed in the fleet without 
his observation ; and he is deseribed to have had 
an eye so quick and piercing, that it was often said 
he appeared to look through one. On shore he 
was cheerful, lively, and fond of a joke. The 
account of his calling up Captain Darby at Gib- 
raltar, and detaining him at a bedroom window to 
listen to a pretended dream he had just awakened 
from, is more like a story in a novel than an inci- 
dent of real life, (Tucker, vol. i., 371.) With 
children he was always playful, though he had 
none of his own. The two portraits in Mr. Tuek- 
ers volumes are good; that given by Captain 
Brenton is a perfect satyr—a Silenus. In his 
countenance was a strong expression of intelli- 
gence ; in his figure, and manners, and speech, he 
was the picture of a true Englishman. 

We have little to say generally on Mr. Tucker’s 
volumes. Though he had every motive to paint 
the character and conduct of Lord St. Vincent, as 
regards the public service of the State, in the 
brightest colors, we must do him the justice to 
say, that the portrait he has drawn appears to be 
a faithful and accurate likeness, free from flattery 
and exaggeration. But, throughout the work, the 
execution is far from faultless. In point of taste, 
correctness of construction, and purity of ex- 
pression, it is eminently defective. His long sen- 
tences are sometimes so involved, inflated, and 
inverted, as not easily to be intelligible. In this 
latter particular we have seldom, indeed, seen a 
work so obnoxious to censure. In the use made 
of the Earl’s letters, there is an utter want of 
literary resource. Had one half of thesix hun- 
dred he has given been omitted, and the other half 
dovetailed into the narrative, instead of being 
huddled together at the end of each chapter, it 
would have been a great improvement, and a 
relief to the reader. Every name almost, in these 
letters, is a blank; in most cases unnecessarily 
so. These great blemishes and faults will, we 
hope, be at least partly removed, should another 
edition be called for. 


* In one to Mrs. Montague, who had solicited the pro- 
motion of , he says “ The officers of the Ville de 





Paris remain as they did when I left her; and my own 
nephew, commander of the Stork sloop, who is respected 
as an officer of uncommon merit and acquirements, stands 
as he did before I came into office ; and I have refused to 
promote at the request of four princes of the blood.”— 
These were, the Prince of Wales, and the Dukes of 
Clarence, Kent, and Cumberland. 





~—RICHARD BARNFIELD. 


CuristoPHer Martow, so highly eminent as a 
dramatic writer, would probably have been over- 
looked in the department of miscellaneous poetry, 
but for his beautiful piece, rendered familiar by its 
being transferred into Walton’s “‘ Angler,’ — The 
Passionate Shepherd to his Love. Josnva Sy.- 
vesTER, who died in 1618, at the age of fifty-five, 
and who was the author of a large volume of 
poems of very unequal merit, claims notice as the 
now generally received author of an impressive 
piece, long ascribed to Raleigh—The Soul's Fr- 
rand. Another fugitive poem of great beauty, but 
in a different style, and which has often been attri- 
buted to Shakspeare, is now given to Ricuarp 
BarnrieLp, author of several poetical volumes 
published between 1594 and 1598. These three 
remarkable poems are here subjoined : 


The Passionate Shepherd to his Love. 


Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, and hills and fields, 
Woods or steepy mountains yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle, 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle : 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold : 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


The shepherd swain shall dance and sing, — 
For thy delight, each May-morning : 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me, and be my love. 


The Nymph’s Reply to the Passionate Shepherd. 
By Raleigh. 
If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philome] becometh dumb, 

The rest complain of cares to come, 
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The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 
A honey tongue—a heart of gail, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 


Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 


Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs ; 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love. 


But could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


The Soul’s Errand. 


Go, soul, the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless errand! 
Fear not to touch the best, 
The truth shall be thy warrant; 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 


Go, tell the court it glows, 
And shines like rotten wood ; 
Go, tell the church it shows 
What’s good, and doth no good: 
If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by others actions, 
Not loved unless they give, 
Not strong but by their factions. 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lie. 


Tell men of high condition, 
That rule affairs of state, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate. 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the he. 


Tell them that brave it most, 
They beg for more by spending, 
Who in their greatest cost, 
Seek nothing but commending. 
And if they make reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


Tell zeal it lacks devotion, 
Tell love it is but lust, 
Tell time it is but motion, 
Tell flesh it is but dust ; 
And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lie. 


Tel) age it daily wasteth, 
Tell honor how it alters, 





SYLVESTER—RICHARD BARNFIELD. 


Tell beauty how she blasteth, 
Tell favor how she falters. 
And as they shall reply, 
Give every one the lie. 


Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness : 
Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness. 
And when they do reply, 
Straight give them both the lie. 


Tell physic of her boldness, 
Tell skill it is pretension, 
Tell charity of coldness, 
Tell law it is contention. 
And as they do reply, 
So give them still the lie. 


Tell fortune of her blindness, 
Tell nature of decay, 
Tell friendship of unkindness, 
Tell justice of delay. 
And if they will reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


Tell arts they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming, 
Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming. 
If arts and sehools reply, 
Give arts and schools the lie. 


Tell faith it’s fled the city, 
Tell how the country erreth, 
Tell, manhood shakes off pity, 
Tell, virtue least preferreth. 
And if they do reply, 
Spare not to give the lie, 


So, when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing ; 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing ; 
Yet stab at thee who will, 
No stab the soul can kill. 


Address to the Nightingale. 


As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made ; 
Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring; 
Everything did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast up-till a thorn ; 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry; 
Teru, teru, by and by; 

That, to hear her so complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 
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For her griefs, so lively shown, 
Made me think upon my gwa. 

Ab! (thought I,) thou moufn’st in vain ; 
None takes pity on thy pain: 
Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee, 
Ruthless hears, they will not cheer thee: 
King Pandion he is dead ; 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead ; 

All thy fellow-birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing! 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled, 
Thou and I were both beguiled. 
Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend - 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But, if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call ; 

And with sneh-like flattering, 

“Pity but he were a king.” 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly hima they will entice ; 

But if fortune ance do frown, 

Then farewell his great renown : 
They that fawaed on him before 

Use his cqmpamy ne more. 

He that ig thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep, 

If thou wake he cannot sleep: 

Thus, of every grief in heart, 

He with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 





KING OF PRUSSIA, 


Ir may arise from his besetting uncharitable- 
ness of heart, but Punch was never in love with 


the King of Prussia. When his majesty, under | 


the auspices of good Mrs. Fry, went to New- 
gate, and when in the female prisoners’ ward, his 
pious majesty dropped upon his knees and prayed, 
we thought the Kiang of Prussia, as, the lawyers 
say, proved too much. The humility, if true, 
was too good to last. And so it has proved; for 
though his majesty was so very good a Christian 
whilst in Newgate, he ean, it appears, play the 
Nicxotas in little on the Prussian throne. Sweet 
and touching is it to contemplate a mighty poten- 
tate of earth down upon his knees with Bar Sry, 
Suxe Tacrac, Mop, Fiasary, and twenty other 
forlorn birds, of Newgate, ‘‘ in trouble,’’ for felony 
and misdemeanor ; beautiful, indeed, is the humil- 
ity! The matron wonders, and the turkeys cry, 
‘** Bless us! what a pious cretur.’’ The gtory is 
read and told at melting. tea-parties; and the King 
of Prussia—- Mag, F'ax’s petri, xaceived, igto the 
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large and tender bosom of female philanthropy. 
He is a king of comfits—a king of sugar-candy ! 

His majesty returns to Prussia, and with almost 
the gloss of hig Newgate benevolence upon him, 
he becomes Jack-of-all-work to the Emperor of 
Russia. He is Nicnonas’s most humble servant : 
a tool, a scourge, a Prussian knout in the hand of 
the imperial executioner. 

A number of Poles, dignified by misfortune— 
ennobled by suffering patriotism—take refuge in 
Prussia from the bloody fangs of the Russian bear. 
They are—in a holiday mood, it seems, of the 
Prussian monarch—permitted by him to find a 
home in Posen. Their country destroyed to them, 
their fortunes shattered by as wild and merciless a 
tyrant as Heaven ever permitted to scourge hu- 
manity—they are allowed to find a resting-place 
in Prussia. They become planted in the soil; 
when, lo! Nicnoxas has ugly dreams about them, 
—they disturb his ¢heerful thoughts,—and, as he 
cannot have them back, first for the knout, and 
then for Siberia, why—he begs of his brother 
Prussia to banish them, accursed from the land. 
Whereupon, Mrs. Fry's pet shows himself obe- 
dient to the greater son of mischief, and, whether 
or no, the Poles must pack. The soil of Prussia 
is not favorable to virtuous misery. 

Strange are the sympathies of kings! His 
majesty of Payssia cayld feel for and pray with 
Illegal Pawning, with Highway Robbery, with 
Embezzlement, with Felony, in its many shapes : 
but for Defeated Valor, Heroig Suffering, Patriot- 
ism, in all its glorious and glorifying aspirations 
—all such are naught, and must not find harbor in 
Posen. 

In Newgate, the Kine of Prussia was a Chris- 
tian ; what a pity that he should have quitted it to 
act journeyman despot at home.—Punch. 





From Punca. 
LAW OF PARENT AND CHTED. 


We now come to the tender subjeet of parent 
and child, which Shakspeare has so tenderly 
touched upon in many of his tragedies. Macduff 
calls his children ‘* chickens,’’ probably because 
he ‘‘ broods ’’ over the loss of them ; and Werner, 
in Lord Byron’s beautiful play of that name, 
exclaims to Gabor, ‘Are you a father’ a ques- 
tion which, as the Hungarian was a single man, 
he could not have answered in the affirmative 
without rendering himself amenable to the very 
stringent provisions of the forty-fifth of Eliza- 
beth. Children are of two sorts—boys and girls: 
though the lawyers still further divide them into 
legitimate and illegitimate. 

The duties of a parent are maintenance and 
education ; or, as Coke would have expressed it, 
grub and grammar. That the father has a right 
to maintain his child, ig as old as Muntesquieu— 
we mean, of couge@, the mule, net the ghild or the 
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parent, is as old as Montesquieu—-whose exact age, 
by the bye, we have no means of knowing. 

Fortunately, the law of nature chimes in with 
the law of the land ; for, though there is a game, 
called ‘* None of my child,” in which it is custem- 
ary to knock an infant about from one side of the 
room to the other, still there is that natural oregyy 
in the parental breast that fathers and mothers are 
for the most part willing to provide for their off- 
spring. 

The civil law will not allow a parent to disin- 
herit his child without a reason; of which reasons 
there are fourteen, though there is one reason, 
namely, having nothing to leave, which causes a 
great many heirs te be amputated, or cut off, even 
without the ceremony of performing the operation, 
with a shilling. Our own law is more civil to 
parents than the civil law, for in this country ehil- 
dren are left to Fate and the Quarter Sessions, 
which will compel a father, mother, grandfather, 
or grandmother, to provide for a child, if of suffi- 
cient ability. Ifa parent runs away, that is to 
say, doth spring off from his offspring, the chureh- 
wardens and overseers may seize his goods and 
chattels, and dispose of them for the maintenance 
of his family ; so that, if a man lodging in a garret 
leaves nothing behind him, that must be seized for 
the benefit of the deserted children. By the late 
Poor Law Act, a husband is liable to maintain the 
children of his wife, whether legitimate or illegiti- 
mate ; and we would therefore advise all ** persons 
about to marry,” that though it is imprudent to 
count one’s chickens before they are hatched, 
still it is desirable that chickens already hatched, 
and not counted on, should be rigidly guarded 
against. 

It being the policy of our laws to promote 
industry, no father is bound to contribute to a 
child’s support more than twenty shillings a 
month, which keeps the ehild continually sharp 
set, and is likely to promote the active growth of 
the infantine appetite. 

Our law does not prevent a father from disinher- 
iting his child; a circumstance which has been 
invaluable to our dramatists, who have been able 
to draw a series of delightful stage old men, who 
have a strong hold on the filial obedience of the 
walking ladies and gentlemen, who dare not rush 
into each other’s arms, for fear of the old gentle- 
man in a court coat and large shoe-buckles being 
unfavorable to the youth in ducks, or the maiden in 
muslin. Heirs are especial favorites of our courts 
of justiee—much as the lamb is the especial favor- 
ite of the wolf—for an heir with mint sauce, that 
is to say, with lots of money, is a dainty dish 
indeed, to tempt the legal appetite. 

A parent may protect his child : and thus, if one 
boy batters another boy, the parent of the second 
boy may batter the first boy, and the battery is jus- 
tifiahle, for such, battery is in the eye of the law 
only the working of parental affection; though it 
ig rather awkward for parental affection to take 9 
pugilistic turn in its extraordinary zeal to show itself. 





The last duty of a parent is to educate a child, 
or to initiate him into the mysteries of Mavor at an 
early period. Learning is said to be better than 
houses and land—probably because it opens a wide 
field for the imagination—that Cubitt of the mind 
——to build upon. 

The old Romans, says Hale, used to be able to 
kill their children ; but he adds that ‘ the praetysse 
off cuttinge offe one’s own hair was thongghte 
barber-ous,”” This atrocious pun reminds us of 
the cruelty of a certain dramatist of modern times, 
who used to write pieces and take his own chil- 
dren to see them, thereby submitting his own off- 
spring to the most painful ordeal; for they were 
compelled to sit out the whole performance, and 
were savagely pinched if they fell asleep, while 
they were, at the same time, expected to laugh 
and look cheerful at every attempt at a joke which 
their unnatural father had ventured to perpetrate. 
In conformity with the maxim that “‘ paterna po- 
testas in pietate debet non in atrocitate consistere,”’ 
it is believed that a child in such a dreadful posi- 
tion as that which we have alluded to, might claim 
to be released by his next friend, for the time 
being, the box-keeper. 

A parent may correct his child with a rod or a 
cane—a practice originally introduced to encourage 
the growers of birch, and to protect the importers 
of bamboo, as well as to promote the healthy 
tingling of the juvenile veins ; and a schoolmaster, 
who is in loco parentis, is also empowered to do 
the like by an old Act of Parliament, known as the 
statute of Wapping. 

Children owe their parents support ; but this is a 
rmoutual obligation, for they must support each other 
—though we sometimes hear them declaring each 
other wholly unsupportable. 

Iegitimate children are such as are born before 
wedlock ; being, like Richard the Third, ‘‘ sent 
before their time into this breathing world :’* and 
though there is a fine maxim, to the effect of its 
being ‘better late than never,’’ it is, in some 
cases, better to be late than too early. They are 
said to be nullius filit, or nobody’s children; but 
so many people are now the children of mere 
nobodies, that all the old prejudices on this point 
against innocent parties are becoming quite obso- 
lete, as they ought to be. 

There is now no distinction between the two 
kinds we have named, except that one cannot 
inherit, and the other can ; but some of those who 
ean can’t, and some of those who can’t are enabled 
to do what is far better, namely, to give instead 
of taking. 





MISFORTUNES NEVER COME ALONE.—We see the 
Kino or Hanover is announced, as well as the 
Emperor or Russi, to visit England in the month 

. Perhaps it is all for the best that these 
twe monarchs should make their visits at the sane 
time, as instances have been known. of one violent 
poison counteracting another.~-Punch. 
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250 SHOPPING IN LONDON. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
SHOPPING IN LONDON. 


Let me tell you, scholar, that Diogenes walked on a day with 
his friend, to see a country fair, where he saw ribbons, and look- 
ing-glasses, and nut-crackers, , and many other gim- 
cracks ; and having observed them all, and the other funnibrums 
that make up the furniture of a country fair, he said to his friend, 
‘‘ Lord, how many things there are in this world of which 
Diogenes hath no need.” Izaak Watton. 


Wuar would London be without its shops? 

How dull to the pedestrian, on a fine Sunday in 
June, is the formal, quaker-like aspect of the shut- 
tered shops of Fleet Street and the Strand! 


How dismal to the lounger are the tedious streets, | i 


where the tobacconists and pastrycooks alone offer 
their attractions to his excursive eye! How pro- 
voking to the pert milliner, whose only day of lift- 
ing her eyes from everlasting work is Sunday, 
when the haberdashery shops, with all their frip- 
pery, are as a sealed book, or a fountain shup up. 

Phe shops of London, on Sunday, like a gallery 
of pictures turned to the wall, on other days dis- 
play their thousand works of art in the most splen- 
did frames, and the gayest colors ; each shop is a 
picture, more or less highly-finished, or colored, 
according to the wealth and taste of the owner, 
and drawing its own especial mob of gaping 
admirers. 

Without the privilege of the shop-windows, 
what on earth would become of our thousands of 
London loungers ? 

Without their aid, and the auction-rooms, how, 
in the name of laziness, would the wretched mem- 
ber of a West End club contrive to annihilate the 
time between breakfast and dinner ? 

To him, and to the stranger, the unemployed, 
the idle, the shops of London are means of educa- 
tion and amusement; normal schools of art and 
industry ; repositories of taste and virtu ; libraries 
of industry, science, intellect, applied to provide 
for the artificial wants and multiplied requirements 
of civilized and social man ; museums of manufac- 
turing ingenuity and skill. 

If we were called upon to point out a single test 
by which we might determine the degree of refine- 
ment of a people, we would say, look at the shops ; 
there you will see, reflected in the number of com- 
modities, the number of wants of refined life ; and 
perhaps, after all, it is by the number of our artifi- 
cial wants that our refinement is to be calculated. 

Let a man walk leisurely from Oxford Street, 
down Regent Street, along the Strand, Fleet 
Street, Cheapside, ‘to the India House ;”’ let 
him stop, and introduce himself to the outsides of 
individual shops ; let him enter into conversation 
with them, and hear what they have to say; and, 





salaries and manner, grave and independent 
rine deportment, who have been in the establish- 
ment nine-and-twenty years come next Lord 
Mayor’s day ; and intend to be there the remainder 
of their res le lives. 

These old established shops stare at a chance- 
customer; they are civil, but cool in serving you, 
and take care to charge you a little higher than 
they do to their own connexions ; they will not con- 
descend to enter into conversation with you ; and 
if you make any objection to the price or quality of 
re Bina they return your money with great 
indifference and solemnity. 

Nevertheless, you cannot lay out your money 
at a greater advan than in one of these ; in 
fact, they are the only shops to be depended on ; 
they cannot afford to cheat you, nor give you a bad 
article; they are said to be dear, because they 
charge a high price for a good article, and in this 
point of view they may G as well called cheap 
shops as dear. 

Contrast one of these with a ticket-shop, or pre- 
tended chea rm = lying, Jeremy Diddler shop, 
that pretends to be always selling off at a great 
sacrifice, as if its sole ambition were to ruin itself 
for the benefit of a discerning public. 

There is something of the cut of the swell-mob 
about one of these cheap shops ; it looks as if it had 
stolen its commodities, or had obtained them upon 
false pretences, which, in truth, is usually the 
case ; its plate-glass windows, brass sashes, and 
full-length mirrors, have an impudent, unpaid-for 
expression. 

ere are no shopmen in these places, but only 
somethings between young men and boys; raw, 
twenty pounds a-year counter-jumpers, in sallow, 
half-starched cravats, and seedy black coats ; there 
is great bustle and appearance of business, which 
you never notice in shops that enjoy the reality ; 
the shop-boys have a servile, insolent manner, and 
an open, undisguised desire of cheating and taking 
ou in. You are attracted, if you know no better, 
“ the low prices of articles ticketed in the window, 
and you enter ; you ask to look at the article in the 
window ; this the shopmen will not allow, but 
assure you they have precisely similar goods, 
which they proffer for your inspection ; if you per- 
sist in declining any other article than that you 
see marked in the window, you will in all pro- 
bability be insulted, and turned out of the shop, if 
not sent to the station-house, as has before now hap- 
pened to an adventurous bargain-hunter. What- 
ever you are wheedled or bullied into buying at 
these pretended cheap shops is sure to be dear, or, 
what amounts to the same thing in the end, of 


if he does not return to his chamber impressed | inferior quality ; you never quit the counter with- 
with more vivid ideas of the tremendous wealth, out the unpleasant sensation of having been taken 


importance, enterprise of this mighty metropolis | 
of shopocrats than he had before, we can only say, | 
| 


he is not the man we took him for. 


There is a physiognomy of shop; a decided | 
expression of countenance, that at once indicates | 
to the spectator its social position, and status in | 


society. Here is a shop, for instance, with wide 
mouth, low forehead, bleared eyes, and dusky fea- 
tures ; a shop that a poor man would no more think 
of entering than he would of intruding into a gen- 
tleman’s parlor; a shop that says as plain as it 
can speak, ‘‘ I care, not I, for chance customers, I 
am a shop of high connexions and good family.”’ 
The employés of such a sh eordiie ate move Elie 
ce] than shopmen ; headed, confiden- 


tial, black-coated, long-service shopmen ; men of | 





in, or of having been dealing with people whose 
trade is to take people in. , 

We hear a great deal of execration bestowed 
upon fortune-hunters, but we do not know that 
there is not another class of sporting characters, 
almost, if not altogether as detestable, we mean 


feo! peviergaen Time, temper, and shoe-leather, 
wil 


these people submit to the loss of, for a bar- 
gain; will stew themselves in an atmosphere of 
odoriferous perspiration among greasy Jew-brok- 
ers, at an auction, for a bargain ; will bid against 
their best friend for a thing which he wants, and 
which they don’t want, for the love they bear a 
in. Now, what is a bargain? Something 

ased for less than its fair marketable value. 

is the sufferer by this! Either the vendor, 
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the owner, or the poor artizan, whose days and 
nights of labor have been consumed in its produc- 
tion. 

With what excess of glee will a bargain-hunt- 
ing Jady return home with ‘‘ such a Jove of a bon- 
net,’’ “* such a beautiful worked muslin,”’’ ‘‘ sucha 
sweet love of a tamboured collar,’’ in the purchase 
whereof she has been lucky enough or clever 
enough to get it a bargain—‘‘ a mere nothing—an 
old song—and wonders how they can make it for 
the money.’ 

Alas! how many tears may not the poor worker 
of that precious bargain have shed, while wearing 
her fingers to the bone for wages, mayhap barely 
enough to keep body and soul together! What 
struggling hearts may not have bent over the 
needle or the tambour-frame,—hearts whose only 
aspiration is for that happy, that longdesired hour, 
when they will for ever cease to beat,—hearts 
whose joy, hope, and freshness have long since 
given place to the complaining bitterness of unre- 
mitting, unrequited toil ! 

Ay, ladies of Britain, go bargain-catching, and 
give to South Sea islanders and nasty niggers the 
accumulated produce of your savings from the 
sweat and life-blood of your distressed country- 
women ! 

We have no patience with the hungry-eyed, 
greedy-bearted wretches who rush into cheap 
shops ; and the only respectability about the cheap 
shops is their cleverness in doing these hunters of 
bargains. It is not that the buyer is sure at these 
places to get an article fifty per cent. worse, at 
five-and-twenty per cent. Jess than a respectable 
tradesman can afford to sell it for ; this we rejoice 
at; this is a sort of retributive justice ; it serves 
the bargain-hunter right. It is the misery among 
tradespeople, artificers, shopmen, the screwing of 
the poor workmen and workwomen, to which the 
bargain-hunter, by his purchases, is an accessory 
after the fact, since all who have the misfortune to 
have any concern with the cheap shops are sure to 
burn their fingers. 

A respectable tradesman has an article in his 
shop, forming the most valuable portion of his 
stock in trade, but which he cannot afford to sell, 
and which secures to the honest purchaser an hon- 
est article at an honest price, I mean his character. 
This enables the tradesman to afford to do what is 
fair, and he does it; this is a protection to the cus- 
tomer, from imposture far before the mendacious 
announcements of the ticket-shops ; this it is which 
enables the customer to enter a shop with confi- 
dence, quit it with satisfaction, and return to it with 
alacrity. Believe me, it is worth a trifle extra to 
deal with an honest man, who by straightforward 
behavior has raised himself to independence. 

These observations apply to cheap tea-shops, 





hood to numbers of industrious heads of families, 
—and yet it is only a saddler’s shop. Out of that 
shop have beep turned boys, sons of the saddler, 
who stitched therein. These boys have gone to 
school and college, and have returned with all the 
honors that intellectual labor can extort from col- 
leges and schools. ‘The eldest son of that saddler 
has pushed himself, through the several gradations 
of an arduous profession, to a highly respectable 
station; the second son of that saddler is at the 
head and is_confessed worthily to be at the head, 
of a profession the most distinguished by public 
honors and rewards of any in this country. He 
has long been a senator and an advocate, and be- 
fore these pages see the light may probably be a 
peer. The third son of that saddler has extended, 
in distant lands, the power and glory of his coun- 
Ss by force of arms, and stands confessedly one 
of the most distinguished warriors of his time. 
What an accumulation of honor in one family !— 
what an illustration of the height. to which in this 
country the son of the humblest man may, if he is 
worthy, attain ! 

Here is another shop—another saddler’s shop. 
You see a number of clean-faced, well-fed looking 
fellows, pricking pig-skin into shape. The owner 
of that shop, once a poor youth, has now a title, a 
carriage—what did | say’ a manufactory of car- 
riages—footmen in sanguine breeches and gold- 
laced coats ; a splendid mansion in one of the most 
fashionable parts of the town; he is, moreover, a 
valuable magistrate, an exposer of swindlers and 
schemers, and a public-spirited citizen ; in Oxford 
Street a saddle-maker, in Park Crescent a gentle- 
man of fortune, at the Mansion House a man of 
law and authority. 

A third shop is a baronet’s—a knight of the 
bloody hand—a man of enormous fortune. Here 
you must excuse me, while I step in and purchase 
at the counter of Sir John a pennyworth of sweet 
oil, wherewith to anoint my razors. 

Not to particularise individual shops, it is quite 
a catalogue to recount the number of men of dis- 
tinction that have been shopkeepers in London, 
and whose children now sit in Parliament, on the 
Bench, adorn the Church and the army, or swell 
the number of independent families in private life. 
When a shop is established in London, it is no 
longer a shop; it is, in point of fact, an esate, 
from which the pessessor can quietly retire, receiv- 
ing his rents, through the hands of his shop-keep- 
ing representative, with the same certainty as if 
his property were in lands, funds, or houses. 

Stop here—let us take a lesson in the fine arts 
at one of these gorgeous print-shops—take care of 
your pockets, and flatten your nose against the 
middle of the window. No one heedlessly passes 
the print-shops ; a look at them costs nothing, and 


cheap tailors, cheap jewellers, cheap haberdashers, | there is always something to please. The wealthy 


cheap everything—whatever is too cheap is too | 


dear. The tradesman will not get rich by this | possess them; the vulgar and penniless stay out- 


cheap system, and the customer will find, sooner 
or later, that he has sacrificed his true interest to 
a mere delusion. 

us now resume our stroll and our casual 
observations, as we proceed along the leading line 
of the world of shopkeepers. Here is an histori- 
eal shop—a shop that has made a fortune, and 
founded a family. There it stands, a monument 
of the supremacy of honest, humble industry in 
this great and powerful country. There you see 
it, an estate of five or ten thousand pounds a-year 
to the tradesman, and the means of a decent liveli- 





and great go inside the shops, pay for prints, and 


side, criticise the engravings, and enjoy them ; so 
trivial, after all, is the difference between the man 
who has money and the man who has it not. 

The sporting print-shops attract us; one sees 
what is going on in the hunting world, without 
crossing a horse-back or going to Melton. There 
they are—magnates of the chase, in hunting pano- 
ply, their dogs, horses, and the whole materiel of 
the chase. Next, the caricatures while away ten 
minutes, not without much risible emotion; the 
inimitable HB. puts forth all his powers of humor- 
ous ridicule to amuse us wayfarers of the streets ; 














Brougham, the Proteus of politicians, is pulled 
into een Seen 
the Duke of Wellington; Palmerston, as Cupid, 
blows bubbles, that, as he blows them, break in 
empty air; Peel, as Phaeton, drives his triumphant 
chariot, oblivious of the melting influence of the 
sun of public opinion. Our rulers are by the pen- 
cil of this witty artist made ridiculous, and we 
laugh contentedly, in the confidence of our own 
obscurity. At Cockspur Street, the Haymarket, 
Bond Street, and Pall Mall, we have displayed 
before us the classical engravings of the day. Here 
Turner’s extraordinary and incomprehensible ex- 
periments in color resolve themselves into subject, 
and become legible under the hand of the transla- 
tor. The exquisite dogs of Landseer, with their 
human faces, are dispersed upon the wings of the 
multiplying press. Raphael and Correggio live 
over again in the soft, luscious, lithographic pro- 
ductions of the German school of engraving ; 
Fanny Elisler, Dumilatre, Taglioni, in their chosen 
pas, bound through the sustaining ether ; Welling- 
ton, in dresses heroic and academic, as like and as 
unlike himself as it is possible for the same man at 
one and the same time to be, smiles and scowls 
upon the admiring spectators; Peel’s bland, im- 
movable, and gentleman-like features are not 
wanting. 

We see in the windows of print-sellers what a 
nonentity is fame. Here, in the evanescence of a 
transitory popularity, statesmen have their places 
in the windows, as on the Treasury bench ; when 
they are in Opposition, they are deposed from the 
post of honor in the centre of the print-seller’s 
window, and stowed away, no longer marketable, 
in the unenviable obscurity of the portfolios in the 
back-shop. The grave has hardly closed on the 
remains of a royal duke, or other illustrious per- 
sonage, than he lives again for the mob of gazers 
at the print-shops, and continues offered for sale 
until some other great personage appears, whose 
lineaments become, in life or death, saleable com- 
modities. Even kings are treated with hardly 
more ceremony by those great potentates of Cock- 
spur Street and Pall Mall. His Majesty of Prus- 
sia frowns upon us in all the dignity of his huge 
moustache, for a week or ten days after he has 
quitted our shores, when he is deposed from his 
window, and Espartero reigns in his stead. Queen 
Christina puts the Regent out of countenance, and 
the widow, and Narvaez or Bravo, or whoever is 
uppermost for the day, compels her Christian Ma- 
jesty to retire into the back-shop, and waste her 
sweetness in a portfolio. 

The print-shops, properly regarded, are not 
mere galleries of the arts, but popular pictorial 
histories of England, the Continent, and in a 
word, the world. 

From the print-shops we proceed to the book- 
shops. ‘These furnish less matter for observation 
to the lingering mob; the titles are soon read ; 
and, as you are not in the humor, or the funds to 
buy, the titles are all the information you are likely 
to obtain. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step 
—from the print and book-shops to the gourmand 
shops is but twenty yards. Perhaps in nothing is 
the excess of London luxury more strikingly ex- 
hibited than in the gourmand shops; where plain 
roast, baked, or boiled, have no place, where every- 
thing is foreign, rich, full of zest, and expensive. 

What a variety of stimulants for the palled, ex- 
hausted palate has not the research of caterers for 
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the appetite of luxurious man provided! Here 
are every variety of continental sausages, while 
Norwich, Cambridge, Epping are forgotten,— 
reindeer tongues, Strasburgh bacon,—as if Wilt- 
shire was not good enough for Englishmen,—tur- 
keys stuffed with truffles, wild boar’s head, potted 
meats, fish and fowl in every variety of pot and 
pen, -—_ de foie gras, fat tae pe of Stras- 

, powdered beef of burgh, and a thou- 
sand other contrivances, that might create an ap- 
petite ‘* under the ribs of death.”’ 

Ha! doI not see a bulky form, swathed hand 
and foot in bandages of flannel, with bolsters at 
his back, and pillows supporting his misshapen 
toes? Now he rubs his chalky knuckles with mis- 
shapen thumb—now he plies the brandy-bottle to 
assuage his agony—’tis Govt, taking his ease in 
this his own chosen palace, where thousand sprites 
of dainty meat and drink, potted and bottled, wait 
to do his bidding on a thousand belly-gods about 
town. See his sunken eye, his flaccid chops, his 
greasy lips—bah! let’s be off---these delicate 
meats are delicate poisons ! 

Here is something more plain English, more 
honest, more substantial, a butcher’s-meat shop. 
Here you may behold the roast-beef of Old Eng- 
land in all its glory, beef in exaggeration of feed- 
ing and condition. That rib, now, is not merely 
the fat—no, sir, it is the merrow of the land! 


“The ox was a picture for painters to study, 
The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy.” 


There is not in London---which is as much as to 
say there is not in the world—a finer sight than the 
shops of the great victuallers about Christmas time. 
It is at once a delightful and tantalizing sight. 
You see it for nothing ; but you get nothing by the 
sight, except a feeling of regret that you are not 

to appropriate a portion, as the saying is, to 
your own cheek. 

Here is a shop we should have noticed before— 
meat after fish—Grove’s vension and fish shop. 
Really this is worth looking at. Here ichthy- 
ologists linger delighted; there is always some 
strange, monstrous fish extended on the marble 
slab,—a sturgeon, dog-fish, hog-fish, saw-fish, or 
other curiosity of the deep. Here you are sure to 
find the | salmon imported, with shoulders 
broad as a chairman’s, and tail like the blade 
of a battle-axe ; turbots, over whose creamy breast 
crawls in congenial society the yet live lobster ; 
the speckled trout, bedropped with crimson hail ; 
the luscious carp, the slimy tench, physician of 
the flood ; the gelatinous john d’ory, the delicate 
little white-bait ; the huge crimped cod-fish, with 
his appropriate garnishing, the smelt. Surely 
these Groves must be the Groves of Blarney, of 
whom we have heard so much and so often, in poor 
Power’s melodious song, 


“The trouts and the salmon they play backgammon, 
Sporting so beautifully all the day ; 

But if you offer to take hold of ever a one of them, 
Don’t the polis immediately take you away?” 


Good eating deserves good drinking; and, if you 
have the wherewithal, you need assuredly not 
remain many mioutes either hungry or dry. In 
London, the public-house is always either next 
door but two, or round the next corner, or over the 


way. 

The regular gin-shop or gin-palace is familiar, 
in exterior at least, to every perambulator of the 
streets ; but, designing our |ucubrations for a dis- 
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tant 
made up of tee-totallers,—for to tms perfection, 
doubtless, shall we come at last,-we think proper 
to essay a brief deseription of one of those nurse- 
ries of misery, want, and vice, that abound in 
every quarter of our thirsty metropolis. 

The gin-palace, then, is generally at the corner 


posterity, a posterity, maybap, altogether 


of two intersecting streets, in a gin-drinking neigh- 
borhood ; it lowers, in all the majesty of stucco 
pilasters, in genume cockney splendor, over the 
dingy mansions that support it, like a rapacious 
tyrant over his impoverished subjects. 

The doors are large, swinging easily upon patent 
hinges, and ever half-and-bali—half open, half 
shut, so that the most undecided touch of the dram- 
drinker admits him. The windows are of plate- 
glass, set in brass sashes, and are filled with flaming 
announcements, in large letters, ‘‘' Tue cHEAPEST 
Hovse 1x Lonpon,’’—** Cream op THE VaLiRy,” 
—‘* Creamine Srovut.”—* Briuniawp ALEs,”— 
‘*Oxnp Tom, fourpence a quartern,’’—‘‘ Hoposs’ 
Best, for mixing,’’ and a variety of other enter- 
tainments for the men and beasts who make the 
gin-palace their home. At night splendid lights 
irradiate the surrounding gloom, and an illuminated 
clock serves to remind the toper of the time he 
throws away in throwing away his reason. 

Within, the splendor is im keeping with the 
splendor without ; counters fitted with zine, and a 
jong array of brass faps; fittings of the finest 
Spanish mahogany, beautifully polished ; bettles 
containing cordials, and other drugs, gilded and 
labelled, as in the apothecaries’ shops. At one 
side is the bar-parlor, an apartment fitted up with 
congenial taste, and usually oecupied by the family 
ef the publican; in the distanee are vistas, and 
sometimes galleries, formed altogether ef huge 
vats of the various sorts of liquer dispensed in the 
establishment. Behind the counter, whieh is 
usually raised to a level with the breasts of the 
topers, stand men in their shirt-sleeves, well-dressed 
females, or both, dispensers of the “ short’? and 
“heavy ;” the under-sized tipplers, raising them- 
selves on tiptoe, deposit the three-halfpence for the 
‘* drop”? of gir, or whatever else they require, and 
receive their quantwn of the poison in return; 
ragged women, with starveling children, mateh 
and ballad-venders, fill up the foreground of the 
picture. There are no seats, nor any accommeda~ 
tion for the customers in the regular gin-palace ; 
every exertion is used to make the place as uncom- 
fortable to the consumers as possible, so that they 
shall only step in to drink, and pay ; step out, and 
return to drink and pay again. No food of any 
kind is provided at the gin-palaee, save a few bis- 
cuits, which are exhibited in a wire-cage, for pro- 
tection against the furtive hand; drink, efernal, 
poisonous drink, is the sole provision of this whited 
sepulehre. 

There is not in all London a more melancholy: 
and spirit-depressing sight than the area of the 
larger gin-palaces on a wet night. There, the 
homeless, houseless miserables of both sexes, 
whether they have money or not, resort in num- 
bers for a temporary shelter; aged women selling 
ballads and matches, cripples, little beggar-beys 
and girls, slavering idiots, piemen, sandwich-men,, 
apple and orange-women, shell-fishmongers, had- 
Wed, pell-mell, in draggle-tailed confusion. Never 
can human nature, one would imagine, take a more 
abject posture than is exhibited here; there is # 
character, an individuality, # family likeness com- 
mon to the whole race.of sots; the pale, clayey, 
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flaceid, clammy face, pinched in every feature ; 
the weeping, ferret-like, lack-lustre eye, the un- 
kempt hair, the slattern shawl, the untidy dress, 
the ship-shod gait, too well betray the confirmed 
drunkard. 

‘The noises, too, of the assembled topers are 
hideous ; appalling even when heard in an atmos- 
phere of gin. Imprecations, execrations, objurga- 
tiens, supplications, until at length the patience of 
the publican, and the last copper of his customers, 
are exhausted, when, rushing from behind his 
counter, assisted by his shopmen, he expels, tt e¢ 
armis, the dilatory mob, dragging out by the heels 
er collars the dead drunkards, to nestle as best 
they may, outside the inhospitable door. 

ere, unobserved, may you contemplate the 
infinite varieties of men self-metam into 
beasts; soaker, tippler, toper, muddler,. dram- 
drinker, beer-swiller, cordial-tipper, sot. 

Here you may behold the barefoot child, hun- 

, naked, clay-faced, handing up on tiptoe that 
infernal bottle, which made it, and keeps it what it 
is, and with which, when filled, it creeps home to 
its brutal father, or infamous mother, the messen- 
ger of its own misery. 

Here the steady, respectable sot, the good cus- 
tomer, slides in, and flings down his throat the 
frequent dram ; then, with an emphatic “ hah’’ of 
gratification, drops his money, nods to his friend, 
the landlord, and for a short interval disappears. 

Here you may behold with pity and regret, and 
as much super-added virtuous indignation as the 
mward contemplation of your own continence may 
inspire, the flaunting Cyprian, in over-dressed taw- 
driness, calling, in shameless voice, for a quartern 
of “ pleasant-drinking”’ gin, which she liberally 
shares with two or three gentlemen who are being 
educated for the bar of the Central Criminal} Court. 
¥ou contrast her short-lived hey-day of pros- 
perous sin, with that row of miserables seated by 
the wall, whose charms are fled, and whose voices 
are husky, while they implore you to treat them 
with a glass of ale, or supplicate for the coppers 
they see you receive in change from the barman ; 
pon | who are only permitted that wretched place of 
rest, that they may Jeg for the benefit of the pub- 
lican, and for his profit poison themselves with the 
alms of others. 

Their day is over; night has fallen thick and 
heavy upon their fate; beggars are they of the 
poison, which, while it mitigates for the moment 
their gnawing sorrow, soon 


Shuts up the story of their days. 


Let us forget this painful scene, and resume our 
digressive, shop-exploring way. 

Of London shops the shawl shops are decidedly 
the most attractive to the passer-by. These are 
more like the: interior of a Sultan’s.divan than an 
English tradesman’s shop; draperied and fes- 
tooned asi they are with the rich productions of the 
looms of Thibet, Angola, Cashmere, of more than 
Tyrian splendor of dye, and of patterns varied, it 
would seem, to-infinity. Rich carpets conceal the 
floor of these establishments, vases of rare and 
costly china are dispersed about the room, whose 
great size is relieved by rows of pillars; lustres of 
brilliant crystal depend from the painted ceilings, 
and the rosewood tables (for here you see no vul- 
gar counters) dispersed throughout the vast apart- 
ment are heaped with. costly velvets, and. piles of 
cloth of gold. ; 

The goldsmiths, although the display in their 
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windows may not be so attractive to vulgar eyes 
as the shawl-shops, far surpass these in internal 
wealth and variety of costly property. 

The chronometer-maker’s is a_ never-failing 
stopping-place for the shop-window lounger. Let 
us count the gold watches, as we have nothin 
else to do; more than three hundred gold watches 
in the window alone, each reposing in state on its 
bed of crimson velvet; very satisfactory to the 
poor author, who is so seldom up to the ‘time of 
day,’’ or able to inform the vulgar world ‘‘ what ’s 
o’clock!’’ Here is always something scientific at 
work in the window, attracting mechanical optics ; 
a spiral spring, putting in motion some intricate 
piece of machinery, or a compensating pendulum, 
moving from side to side, like a trimming politician 
in either House of Parliament. 

We pause curiously to examine shops that de- 
light in displaying new inventions; grates, for 
example, warranted to burn no coals, or what 
amounts to exactly the same thing, in which no 
coals will burn. An infinity of stoves, calculated 
to suffocate a family with the atest economy ; 
candles warranted to burn without snaffing, and 
candlesticks that snuff their own candles ; water- 
proof coats, caps, life hats, preservative from 
water, not only of the head, but, in case of acci- 
dent, of the body appertaining thereunto. Appa- 
ratus calculated to cook everything for nothing ; 

atent beds, patent easy and uneasy chairs, patent 

ks, not only impossible to pick, but which detect 
the picker ; sien wih outlandish names; co- 
razza shirt-shops ; Hedyosoma coat-shops, and a 
thousand other indispensable necessaries, made 
attractive by Greek, and Latin, and Gibberish 
denominations. 

The greatest curiosities among shops are, be- 
yond all question, the curiosity-shops ; nor do we 
think, that, if called upon to exhibit to a stranger 
by one illustration, the profusion of superfluous 
wealth in thjs metropolis, we should not conduct 
him to a curiosity-shop, saying, ‘* Lo, in such a 
place as this there are people who expend thou- 
sands of pounds.”’ 

The useless lumber, or, as Brother Jonathan 
would call it, ‘‘ plunder,’’ that abounds in these 
establishments passes all calculation ; but it may 
be safely assumed that everything bears a price in 
an inverse ratio to its possibility of being applied 
to any useful purpose. Here are high-backed 
chairs, with low bottoms, the frames of carved 
oak, the seats crimson plush, as old as the time of 
my grandmother’s grandmother, who, if she used 
these, must have 


Sat with her toes 
As high as her nose. 


Yet this useless apparatus for a hall, or vestibule, 
will cost you from five to ten pounds a piece, or 
somewhat about three times the price of a chair 
that you can sit down on. Here are inlaid cabi- 
nets, of ridiculous and tasteless design, whose only 
merit is the labor that has been wasted in the 
manufacture of such trumpery; Ja screens, 
covered with outrageous mimicry of things animal 
and vegetable, in tawdry colors; hideous idols, 
bronzes, noseless blocks, and cracked china tea- 
pots, bound with tape ; old copies of old pictures, 
for which prices are demanded that make one’s 
hair to stand on end; old rusty armor, swords, 
helmets, and musty, moth-eaten tapestry ; in short, 
whatever is ridiculous in design, worm-eaten in 
texture, and in use unprofitable. 
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Nor, in our enumeration of the endless varieties 
of shop, must we forget the shops of the Janes, 
alleys, and other lesser veins of town. These 
seem to be surviving shops of the last century, 
which, having fallen into reduced circumstances, 


g | have retired from the prosperous thoroughfares to 


these dusky regions, where presides over their 
commerce a venerable Jady in white hair, and sil- 
ver spectacles, or a superannuated gentleman, as 
old as themselves. Hundreds, we might say thou- 
sands of these shops, poe over by these ladies 
and gentlemen, **all of the olden time,’’ are 
juvenile ; that is to say, subsist upon the farthings, 
half nee, and pence, affectionate pa’s and ma’s 
of all ranks are inthe habit of bestowing upon 
their little ones. The modern Michael Angelo 
(Titmarsh) in his amusing, instructive, and impar- 
tial book on Ireland, records an observation of one 
ragged urchin to another; ‘ Once,’’ says he, “I 
had a halfpenny, and bought apples with it.” 
** Dates,’’ observes De Quincy, ‘we forget, 
— never ;’’ possession of /he halfpenny the 

ibernian youth could not forget; it was his 
epoch. In London, under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, the observation would be to the fol- 
lowing effect : ‘‘ Once a week I have a penny, and 
buy sweet-stuff with it.’’ For these youths, so 
liberally dealt by, the little sweet-stuff 4 com in the 
little lanes and alleys abound in great profusion. 
Here, under the tantalizing denominations of hard- 
bake, almond-rock, brandy-balls, bulls’-eyes, eli- 
campayne, sugar-plums, candied almonds, acid 
drops, Bonaparte’s ribs, peppermint, are saccha- 
rine juices in great lager and profusion ; in the 
City, however, where children are taught to stuff 
as soon as they can crawl, these sweet-stuff sho 
rise to wholesale dignity, and supply not only ht- 
tle children, but the ‘‘ trade.”’ 

In these minor shops, too, one sees restored the 
little penny-half-penny places of a remote village, 
where the division of traffic is unknown, and 
where everybody sells everything at every price ; 
coals, penny battledores, brick-dust, odd, tattered 
volumes of the Spectator, potatoes, pens and ink, 
Bibles, bacon, farthing tobacco-pipes, turnip-tops, 
table beer, the Sunday paper, Warren’s blacking, 
and forty songs for a halfpenny. 

But the reader is tired, and thinks it high time 
to shut up shop. 

We are of the same opinion. Dick—turn off 
the gas—turn out the cat, and up with the shut- 
ters ! 





THE COUNTRY IN DANGER. 


Wnuite reading over the last European papers, 
in our little office in Boston, we were attracted by 
a sudden elevation of voice from some Irish labor- 
ers in the room below us—and clearly distinguished 
the following remarkable and significant words— 
‘THE COUNTRY OUGHT TO BE KickED!’’ It may 
be that the conspirators were talking of the Phila- 
delphia war, and only gave vent to the anger of the 
moment; but it may be that this design may be 
carried into execution! At any rate, we should 
rather be laughed at for causeless alarm, than 
sleep on our post; and it is the duty of every 
patriotic citizen, when sounds of treason meet his 
ears, to ‘‘cry aloud and spare not ;’’ more espe- 


‘cially if by so doing he can fil] out a column. 

















IRISH TRAVELLING ANECDOTE. 


From Hood’s Magazine. 
IRISH TRAVELLING ANECDOTE. 


Traveuuine is decidedly a pleasant occupation, 
and nowhere pleasanter than in Ireland for those 
who love fun ; and where you have 


“ Nothing else to do,” 


like the stars in ‘“‘ Molly Bawn,’’ you could not do 
better than — 


“Order your wings and be off to the west,” 


as Moore recommends us. It so happens I have 
the pleasure of knowing both the authors whose 
lines I have quoted, and I have heard them both 
speak with enthusiastic warmth of the enjoyment 
they have had in revisiting the land of their birth, 
being welcomed by the open arms and hearts of 
their countrymen, and hearing their own songs 
reverberated by the echoes of their native hills, and 
floating across the silver waters of Killarney. 
Moore, by the way, alludes to this in one of his 
exquisite melodies, which is too tempting not to 
quote :— 


’T was one of those dreams, that by music are 
brought 

Like a light summer haze o’cr the poet’s warm 
thought, 

When, lost in the future, his soul wanders on, 

And all of this life, but its sweetness, is gone. 


The wild notes he heard o’er the water were those 
To which he had sung Erin’s bondage and woes, 
And the breath of the bugle now wafted them o’er 
From Erin’s green isle to Giena ’s wooded shore. 


He listened—while high o’er the eagle’s rude nest 

The lingering sounds on their way loved to rest, 

And the echoes sung back from their full mountain 
quire, 

As if loth to let song so enchanting expire. 


It seem’d as if ev’ry sweet note that died here 

Was again brought to life in some airier sphere, 

Some heaven in those hills where the soul of the 
strain 

That had ceased upon earth was awaking again ! 


Oh! forgive if, while listening to music whose breath 

Seem’d to circle his name with a charm against 
death, 

He should feel a proud spirit within him proclaim, 

‘ Even so shalt thou live in the echoes of fame ; 


“ Even so, though thy memory should now die away, 

’T will be caught up again in some happier day, 

And the hearts and the voices of Erin prolong, 

Through the answering future, thy name and thy 
song!” 


The honest exultation of the poet is here so just, 
that it delights us, and if ever man deserved it, 
it is Thomas Moore. But while Moore manifest- 
ly exulted in the triumph he enjoyed at Killarney, 
that spirit of fun, which is sure to steal out of 
everything Irish, tinged the glowing picture he 
painted of the reception given to him by his coun- 
trymen. “It is all very well,’’ said Moore, * for 
me to tell you of my being a great personage at 
Killarney, but Sir Walter Scott, who was there 
shortly after, told me something which amused 
me very much, showing what a strange notion 
these very people had of ‘a poet,’ though it was 
for my poetry alone I was to be valued. At a cer- 
tain point in the lake, the boatman who rowed Sir 
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Walter told him, that was the place which Misther 
Moore liked so much. ‘ You mean Moore the 
poet,’ said Sir Walter,—‘ Faix, he ’s no poet* at 
all, but a rale gintleman, for he gave me half-a- 
crown.’ ”’ 

Now Killarney is a place Irishmen always rave 
about, but if they be poets as well, there is no 
stopping them. I have heard Lover tell how 
intense was the pleasure he experienced when he 
was awakened from his slumber after his first 
night at Killarney by his ‘‘Angel’s Whisper ”’ 
being played on the bugle under his window by 
way of welcome to him, and the other bugle 
player, whc would not be outdone, making a sort 
of frish echu by returning ‘* Rory O’Moore.”’ 

This was a very elegant way of paying a com- 
pliment, by the by, and might be matter of pride 
to any man. It was certainly a heartfelt pleasure 
to the author, who was destined, however, to 
have his pride taken down a peg a few days after. 
He was proceeding with a friend to Glengariff, 
and was waiting beside the mail ‘‘ car’’—(for they 
have few ‘‘ coaches”’ Jeft in the South of Ireland, 
Bianconi having revolutionized the system of 
travelling) surrounded by some friends, and most 
of them people of consideration, waiting for the 
moment to start, when two travellers by the same 
vehicle approached, and very unceremoniously 
took the cloaks of Lover and his friend, which had 
been previously placed on the side of the car 
commanding the best view of beauties which lay 
along the road they were about to travel, and 
threw them to the other seat. Lover, who has 
the hot blood of the Celt about him, at once inter- 
fered, and an angry altercation was about to 
ensue, when the driver of the car plucked the 
offending traveller by the skirt of the coat, and 
whispered in his ear something which made him 
give in at onee. It was discovered afterwards 
the driver had pointed out to the offender, that 
those on whom he had attempted to commit a 
wrong, were ‘‘ not to be sneezed at.’’—‘‘ Sure 
there ’s all the principal gentlemen of Killarney 
come out to see them off, and the high sheriff 
himself at the head o’ them, and that the man 
wrote ‘ Rory 0’ Moore’ sure, and the devil a one 
has a better right to the pick and choice of any 
sate on any car in Ireland !”’ 

The car started, and the gentlemen on either 
side, in Irish parlance, ‘‘ kept themselves to them- 
selves ;’’ but on arriving at Kenmare in the even- 
ing, the invaders of the cloaked seats thought it 
better to hold out the olive branch, and sent a note 
across the coffee-room to express a hope, that, 
instead of the route being pursued on horseback, 
as an order from Lover to the landlord implied, a 
ear and pair of horses should be substituted, in 
which they might be permitted to join. The pro- 
posal was accepted, a pleasant supper followed, 
and an early start in the morning agreed upon. 

The road between Kenmare and Glengariff is 
extremely mountainous, obliging passengers to 
alight frequently ; and it was in a walk up a stiff 
hill that one of the strangers in company with 
Lover suddenly addressed him thus :— 

**T believe, sir, I have the honor of addressing 
a distinguished author ?”’ 


Mr. Lover disclaimed any right to so proud a 
title. 

* The term “ poet” is often applied among the lower 
orders in Ireland to express some reckless crack-brained 


fellow. 











pa sir, 1 believe a most distinguished a+ 

‘* Indeed, sir, you are mistaken.” 

No, no, sir—I know who you are—t ais 
proud, sir, in having the honor to address the 
author of ‘ Jim Crow.’ ”’ 

—‘‘ Here was an end of my glory,” said Lover 
—*** Rory O’ Moore’ being confounded with ‘ Jim 
Crow,” brought my ‘ nobbs to nine = * 

This an te, in a condensed , has been 
introdweed by Mr. Lover in his pleasant entertain- 
ment, called “Irish Evenings,” a novelty which 
most agreeably surprised the town a fortmight ago. 
When first Mr. Lover’s intention was announced 
of img in his own person an expositor of 
his country’s music and character, a good deal of 
curiosity was excited. The author of upwards of 
@ hundred songs, many of them amongst the most 
—_ of our day; the author of Irish novels, 

ish dramas, and Irish legends, was looked upon 
as likely to do the subject justice ; and the world, 
to whose judgment he ventured thus publicly to 
a , were willing to receive him with weleome. 
his he must have felt when he heard the hearty 
and prolonged cheers which greeted his entrance 
upon the platform of the Prineess’s Concert Room, 
(a beautiful room by the way, and admirably 
adapted to convey sound,) and that weleome given 
by a distinguished auditory, comprising rank and 
fashion, and literary and musi vy. Mr. 
Lover plunged at once into his subject ; and im an 
= and conversational tone touched upon the 
y musical history of his country, all tending to 
prove an origina] school, and a fanciful nomencla~ 
ture for the strings of the harp. He also contended 
= music is = 3 be ee as a frivo- 
us uit; that it has played an important } 
in pte history ; me 8 from Venerable Bede 
and Cambrensis down to Fletcher of Saltoun, Mr. 
Lover happily adduced authorities in favor of his 
position. This dry ground he soon left, however, 
and asked indulgence for his small voice in giving 
the appropriate song which followed, ‘* Whi 
low,’” written to the original Irish air of the “The 
Rejected Lover,’’ which name Mr. Lover said was 
ominous to him, but hoped, in the words of Rory 
O’ Moore, that ‘* names’’ as well as “ dhrames’” 
might be allowed to go ‘‘ by contraries.” This 
little point was well received by the audience, and 
won favor for the reception of this first song, 
‘* Whisper low,” one of Mr. Lover’s very hap- 
piest effusions, and which we would quote, did our 
space permit. As for the singing of this song, it 
was the most novel thing i It was put- 
tung to the severest test the problem, whether 
expression would serve instead of voice. That iw 
private, Mr. Moore has this power in a marvellous 
degree, is notorious; and it was also well. known 
that Mr. Lover was only second to him in that 
capability : but whether that mentality (if we may 
use the term) of singing could operate in the large 
area of a spacious concert room was yet to be tried, 
and Mr. Lover has made the experiment most suc- 
cessfully. 
“ One touch of feeling makes the whole world kin !”— 


And it is the feeling witich he throws into his 
song, that makes his hearers forget the want of 
mere organic power. His singing of the — 
Whisper”’ is so fine a reading of that touching 
song, that we had rather hear it in his diminished 
tones, than in all the volume of a tenor, or seduc- 
tive sweetness of a soprano. 
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Mr. Lover has shown great judgment in not 
depending on his own singing alone ;—pleasing 
curious as it is, it might want force for a 
whole evening, therefore has he selécted two 
charming singers to assist in his illustrations 
Miss Cubitt, who is vastly improving of late, and 
Miss Rollo Dickson (quite new te us,) a sweet 
and tasteful warbler, whose clear, sound tones, 
and nice execution won her well-deserved ap- 
plause—indeed, both the ladies were encored ; so 
was Mr. Lover, on his second evening, in “Widow 
Maehree,’’ which he gave with great effect, but 
he wisely declined the honor, and ‘‘ begged off,’’ 
though not without some difficulty, for the au- 
dience were rather bent on having it. One word, 
by the way, on the subject of encores. We look 
Upon encores in general as injudicious. At the 
first glance, they seem a pleasing testimony to the 
power of both author and singer—and singers are 
only too ready in general to yield to the tempta- 
tion ; but, if we look deeper into the matter, we 
see that a song, be it ever so good, is néver so 
effective on its repetition. The public are, in this 
respect, like a child who cries for another cake, 
and when it gets it, cannot enjoy it. 

The lecture was, as might be expected: from Mr. 
Lover’s acquirements, scholarlike and gentle- 
manly ; displaying taste and feeling where they 
are appropriate, but much more frequently inspir- 
ing mirth; and we certainly never hedrd more 
hearty laughter, than that which rung through the 
Princéss’s Concert Room. We cannot conclude, 
without wishing Mr. Lover all thé success if his 
new undertaking. We will go farther thaa 
wishes, and prophesy, to him much profit, and to 
the publie a great deal of pleasure. 





THE HUSBAND TO HIS LATCH-KEY. 


Have I lost thee, my Latch-Key, or was I so green 
As to leave thee this. morning behind? 
No; thou hast but conceal’d thee, my waistcoat be- 


tween, 
And the texture by which it is lined. 


Thou hast rubb’d a great hole in my et, I see, 
I have worn thee so long near my heart; 

And that must be look’d to to-morrow, my Key, 
Or else we are likely to part. 


I believe we left home at a quarter to noon, 
And here we’te again at our door ; 

I don’t know what the time is exactly ; but-soon 
I expect we shall hear it strike four. 


I cannot conceive what on Earth I should do, 


My Latch-Key, if ’t were not for thee; 
For i never get of a night before two; 
And not very often till three. 


And here, till T woke all the street with the row, 
In vain I might hammer and ring ; 

At one time’ my wife would sit up for mie; now, 
Ok catch er at'any such thing! 


But' Thow art no changed one, my Latch-Key ; and so, 


Since I find it ’s beginning to rain, 
By thy leave, gentle Key-hole-—Eh! What? Here’s 
a go! 
That woman has put up the chain! 


Punch. 
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